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= C 1 A F. 1 
Tbe fiſt empire of the Sion: 


Sxcr. I. Duration of that empire. | 


HE Aſſyrian empire was undoubtedly one * 
the moſt powerful in the world. As to the 
length of its duration, two particular opinions 

: owe whiefly prevailed. Some authors, as Cteſias, 

whoſe opinion is fallowed by Juſtin, give it a dura- 
tion of thirteen hundued, s: Others reduce it to 

five hundred and t wen hich number is Hero- 


dotus. The diminutig Mather the interruption of 
power, which happel 


ex nis is vaſt empire, might poſ- 
ſibly give . occaſroniie@his difference of opinion, and 


_ perhaps ſerve in ſame meaſure to reconcile it. 
he hiſtory of thoſe early times is ſo obſcure, the 
- monuments which convey it down to us ſo contrary to 
each other, and the ſyſtems of the * moderns upon that 
matter ſo different, that it is difficult to lay down any 
opinion about it, as certain and inconteſtable. But 
where certainty is not to be had, I ſuppoſe a reaſonable 
Noll N 72 e elde 

* They that are curious to ſee more for the Firn, ſee Tome 3, and for the 


of this — ph may read the diſerta- 7 Tome 5; as alſo what Father 
tions of Abbot Banier and Mr. Freret Tournemine kW written upon this ſubs 


pan the Aſſyrian empire, in the Me- jet in this edition Y Menochius, 
moirs of the Academy of Belles 1 


1 
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perſon will be ſatisfied with probability; and, in 
my opinion, a man can hardly be deceived, if he 
makes the Aſſyrian empire equal in antiquity with the 
city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the 
holy ſcripture, that this was built by Nimrod, who 
certainly was a great conqueror, and in all appearance 
the firſt and moſt ancient that ever aſpired after that 

denomination. ee, „ 
(a) The Babylonians, as Caliſthenes, a philoſopher 
in Alexander's retinue, wrote to Ariſtotle, reckoned 
themſelves to be at leaſt of 1903 years ſtanding, when 
that prince entered triumphant into Babylon; which 
makes their origin reach back to the year of the world 
1771, that is to ſay, 115 years after the deluge. This 
. computation comes within a few years of the time we 
ſuppoſe Nimrod to have founded that city. Indeed 
this teſtimony of Caliſthenes, as it does not agree with 
any other accounts of that matter, is not eſteemed au- 
thentick by the learned ; but the conformity we find 
between that and the holy ſcriptures ſhould make us 
TW nn Oo | 
Upon theſe grounds I think we may allow Nimrod 
to have been the founder of the firſt Aſſyrian empire, 
which ſubſiſted with more or leſs extent and glory up- 
wards of * 1450 years, from the time of Nimrod to 
that of Sardanapalus, the laſt king, that is to ſay, from 
the year of the world 1800 to the year 3237. wort 
| NruroD. NiMRoD. He is the ſame with + Belus, who was 
| W afterwards worſhipped as a god under that appellation. 
Ant. J. C. He was the fon of Chus, grandſon of Cham, and 
224. great grandſon of Noah. He was, ſays the ſcripture, 
a4 mighty hunter before the Lord. (b) In applying him- 
ſelf to this laborious and dangerous exerciſe he had 
two things in view; the firſt was, to gain the people's 
affection, by delivering them from the fury and a 

3 | rele and vagd 


(a) Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. ii. de cœlo. (3) Gen. x. 9. 
Here I depart from the opinion $520 years ; but the time auben Nim- 
of Biſhop Uſter, my ordinary guide, rod lived and Sardanapalus died I 
avith reſpect to the duration of the take from him. ; 
Aſſyrian empire, which he ＋ poſes, + Belus or Baal fignifies Lord. 
avith Herodotus, to bade laſied but : . 
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of wild beaſts; the next was, to train up numbers of Nuo. 


young people by this exerciſe of hunting to endure la- 
bour and hardſhip; to form them to the uſe of arms, 
to inure them to a kind of diſcipline and obedience, 
that at a proper time after they had been accuſtomed 
to his orders, and ſeaſoned in arms, he might make uſe 
of them for other purpoſes more ſerious than hunting. 
In ancient hiſtory we find ſome footſteps remaining 
of this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have con- 
founded with Ninus, his ſon (c): For Diodorus has 
| theſe. words; Ninus, the moſt ancient of the Aſſy- 
„ rian kings mentioned in hiſtory, performed great 
« actions. Being naturally of a warlike diſpoſition, 
and ambitous of glory that reſults from valour, he 
armed a conſiderable number of young men, that 
were brave and vigorous, like himſelf; trained them 
up along time in laborious exerciſes and hardſhips, 
and by that means accuſtomed them to bear the 
fatigues of war patiently, and to face dangers with 
« courage and intrepidity.” ?“ | TVS 

(4) What the ſame author adds, that Ninus entered 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and joined 
forces with him, 1s a piece of ancient tradition, which 
informs us, that the ſons of Chus, and by conſequence 
the brothers of Nimrod, all ſettled themſelves in Ara- 
bia, along the Perſian gulf, from Havila to the Ocean; 
and lived near enough their brother to lend him ſuc- 
cours, or to receive them from him. And what the 
ſame hiſtorian further ſays of Ninus, that he was the 
firſt king of the Aſſyrians, agrees exactly with what 
the ſcripture ſays of Nimrod, that he began to be mighty 
upon the earth; that is, he procured himſelf ſettlements, 
builr cities, ſubdued his neighbours, united different 
people under one and the ſame authority, by the band 
of the ſame polity and the ſame laws, and formed them 
into one ſtate ; which for thoſe early times was of a 
conſiderable extent, though bounded by the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris; and which in ſucceeding ages 
made new acquiſitions by degrees, and at length ex- 
tended its conqueſts very far. £19 | 

DD „ $; | The 
(e) Lib. ii. p. 90. (aA) Ibid. 1 
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Ninkop. (e) The capital city of his kingdom, ſays the ſcripture | 
was Babylon. Moſt of the prophane hiſtorians aſcribe: 
the founding of Babylon to * Sem ramis, the reſt to 
Belus. Ir is viſible, that both the one and the other 
are miſtaken, if they ſpeak of the firſt founding of 
that city; for it owes its beginning neither to Semi- 
ramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the fooliſh vanity of 
thoſe perſons mentioned in ſcripture J), who deſired 
to build a tower and a city, that ſhould render their 
memory immortal. 

(g) Joſephus relates, upon the teſtimony of a Sibyl 
(which muſt have been very ancient, and whoſe fictions 
cannot be imputed to the indiſcreet zeal of any Chriſ- 
tians) that the gods threw down the tower by an im- 

petuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had this been 
the caſe, Nimrod's temerity muſt have been ſtill the 
greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, which God him- 
{elf had overthrown with ſuch marks of his diſpleaſure. 
But the ſcripture ſays to ſuch thing; and it is very 
probable, the building. e 148 in the condition it 

Was, when God put an end to the work by the confu- - 
ſion of languages; and that the tower conſecrated to 
Belus, which is deſcribed by Herodetus (+), was this 
very tower, which the ſons of men pretended to raiſe 
to the clouds. 
It is further bete that this ridiculous deſign 
being defeated by ſuch an aſtoniſhing prodigy as none 
could be the author of but God himſelf, every body 
abandoned the place, which had given him offence ; 
and that Nimrod was the firſt who encompaſſed it 
afterwards with walls, ſettled therein his friends and 
contederates, and ſubdued thoſe that lived round about 
it, beginning his empire in that place, but not con- 
fining it to lo narrow a compaſs: Fuit principium regni 
ejus Badylen. The other cities which the ſcripture 
jpeaks of in the ſame place, were in the land of Shinar, 


which was certainly the province, of which Babylon 
Le-ame the metropolis. 


= "HO „ From 
e) Gen. x. 10. () Gen, xi. 4. Hiſt. ud, I. i, Co 
5 (0 Lib. i. c. 181. 00 : wa 


Semiramis eam condiderat, vel, ut N tradide re, Belus, cujus 
regia oſtenditur. & Curt. lib. v. c. 1. z 
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From this country he went into that which has the Niuxopo. 


name of Aſſyria, and there built Nineveh : (i) De terra 
illa egreſſus eſt Aſur, & edificavit Nineven. This is 
the Kale in which many learned men underſtand the 
word Aſſur, looking upon it as the name of a province, 


and not of the firſt man who poſſeſſed it; as if it were, 


egreſſus eſt in Aſur, in Myriam. And this ſeems to be 
the moſt natural conſtruction, for many reaſons not 


neceſſary to be recited in this place. The country of 


Aſſyria in one of the prophets (&) it deſcribed by the 
particular character of being the land of Nimrod: E; 
paſcent terram Aſſur in gladio, & terram Nimrod in lan- 


ceis ejus; & liberabit ab Aſſur, cum venerit in terram 


noſtram. It derived its name from Aſſur the ſon of 
Shem, who without doubt had ſettled himſelf and fa- 


mily there, and was propably driven out, or brought 


under ſubjection by the uſuper Nimrod. | 
This conqueror, having poſſeſſed himſelf of the pro- 
vinces of Aſſur, (J) did not ravage them like a tyrant, 
but filled them with cities, and made himſelf as 
much beloved by his new ſubjects as he was by his 
old ones: ſo that the hiſtorians, (m) who have not ex- 


amined into the bottom of this affair, have thought 


that he made uſe of the Aſſyrians to conquer the Ba- 


bylonians. Among other cities he built one more large 


and magnificent than the reſt, which he called Nine- 


veh, from the name of his ſon Ninus, in order to im- 
mortaliſe his memory. The ſon in his turn, out of 


4 
% 


> 


yeneration for his father, was willing that they who 
had ſerved him as their king ſhould adore him as their 
god, and induce other nations to render him the ſame 
worſhip, For it appears plainly, that Nimrod is the 
famous Belus of the Babylonians, the firſt king whotn 
the people deified for his great actions, and who ſhowed 
others the way to that ſort of immortality, which may 


reſult from human accompliſhments. 


I intend to ſpeak of the mighty ſtrength and great- 
neſs of the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the 
kings to whom their building is aſcribed by prophane 

| + WY authors, 


O Gen, x. 11. (k) Mic. v. 6. (0) Gen. x. 11, 12. 


(m) Diod. I, ii. P · 90. 


* 
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Nuno p. authors, becauſe the ſcripture ſays little or nothing on 
that ſubject. This ſilence of ſcripture, ſo little ſatiſ- 
factory to our curioſity, may become an inſtructive 
leſſon for our piety. The holy pen- man has placed 
Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view before 
us; and ſeems to have put them ſo near together on 
purpoſe, that we ſhould ſee an example in the former 
of what is admired and coveted by men, and in the 
latter of what is acceptable and well- pleaſing to God“. 
Theſe two perſons, ſo unlike one another, are the two 
firſt and chief citizens of two different cities, built on 
different motives, and with different principles; the 
one, ſelf love, and a deſire of temporal advantages, car- 
ried even to the-contemning of the Deity; the other, 
the love of God, even to the contemning of one's ſelf. 
Nix us. Nixus. I have already obſerved, that moſt of the 
prophane authors look upon him as the firſt founder of 
the Aſſyrian empire, and for that reaſon aſcribe to him 
a great part of his father Nimrod's or Belus's actions. 
(n) Having a deſign to enlarge his conqueſts, the 
firſt thing he did was to prepare troops and officers ca- 
pable of promoting his deſigns. And having received 
powerful ſuccours from the Arabians his neighbours, 
he took the field, and in the ſpace of ſeventeen years 
_ conquered a vaſt extent of country, from Egypt as far 
as India ;- and Bactriana, which he did not then venture 
wo attack, „ 8 „ 
At his return, before he entered upon any new con- 
queſts, he conceived the deſign of immortaliſing his 
name by the building of a city anſwerable to the great- 
neſs of his power; he called it Nineveh, and built it 
on the eaſtern banks of the + Tigris. Poſſibly he did 
no more than finiſh the work his father had begun. 
His deſign, ſays Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the 
largeſt and nobleſt city in the world, and not leave it 
in the power of thoſe that came after him, ever to build, 
or 


(*) Diod. 1. ii. p. 90—95. 
Fecerunt civitates duas amores lib. xiv. g. 28. 
duo: terrenam ſcilicet amor ſui + Diodorus ſays it vas on the 
uſque ad contemptum Dei; cœleſ- bank of the Eupbrates, and ſpeaks 
tem vero amor Dei uſque ad con- it as i/ it avas fb, in many er 
temptum ſul. S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, but be is miſtal e. 


ASS T RIAN S. 75 
or hope to build ſuch another. Nor was he deceived Nixus. 
in his view, for never did any city come up to the 
greatneſs and magnificence of this: It was one hundred 
and fifty ſtadia (or eighteen miles three quarters) in 
length, and ninety ſtadia (or eleven miles and one quar- 
ter) in breadth; and conſequently was an oblong 
ſquare. Its circumference was four hundred and eighty 
ſtadia, or ſixty miles. For this reaſon we find it ſaid 
in the prophet Jonah, (o) That Ninevab was an exceed- 
ing great city, of three days journey; which is to be un- 
derſtood of the whole circuit, or compaſs of the city“. 
The walls of it were an hundred feet high, and of ſo 
5 conſiderable a thickneſs, that three chariots might go 
J a- breaſt upon them with eaſe. They were fortified 

and adorned with fifteen hundred towers two hundred 
feet high. 1 Oh * 
After he had finiſhed this prodigious work, he re- 
ſumed his expedition againſt the Bactrians. His army, 
according to the relation of Cteſias, conſiſted of ſeven- 
teen hundred thouſand foot, two hundred thouſand 
| horſe, and about ſixteen thouſand chariots, armed with 
ſcythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought not to appear 
incredible, ſince, not to mention the innumerable ar- 
mies of Darius and Xerxes, the ſingle city of Syracuſe, 
in the time of Dionyſius the tyrant, furniſhed one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand. 
horſe, beſides four hundred veſſels well equipped and 
provided. And a little before Hannibal's time, Italy, in- 
cluding the citizens and allies, was able to ſend into 
the field near a million of men. Ninus made himſelf 
maſter of a great number of cities, and at laſt laid ſiege 
to Bactria, the capital of the country. Here he would 
probably have ſeen all his attempts miſcarry, had it 
not been for the diligence and aſſiſtance of Semiramis, 
wife to one of his chief officers, a woman of an uncom- 
mon courage, and particularly exempt from the weak- 
| 4 neſs 
. (o) Jon. iii. 3. N | 
| * It is hard to believe that Dio- ducet the fladium to little more than 
dorus does not ſpeak of the bigneſs of one half, aud reckon fifteen of them 


Nineveh with ſome exaggeration : to the Roman mile injlead of eight. 
_ therefore ſums learned men have re- T 


"= HISTORY OF THE 


NINUS., neſs of her ſex. _ She was born at Aſcalon, a city of 
Syria. I think it needleſs to recite the account Dio- 
dorus gives of her birth, and of the miraculous man- 
ner of her being nurſed and brought up by pigeons, 
- fince that hiſtorian himſelf looks upon it only as a fa- 
bulous ſtory. It was Semiramis that directed Ninus 
how to attack the citadel, and by her means he took 
it, and then became maſter of the city, in which he 
found an immenſe treaſure. The huſband of this lady 
having killed himſelf to prevent the effects of the 
king's threats and indignation, who had conceived a 
viofent paſſion for his wife. Ninus married Semiramis. 
After his return to Nineveh, he had a ſon by her, 
- whom he called Niny as. Not long after this ig died. . 
and left the queen the government of the kingdom. 
She in honour of his memory erected him a magnificent 
monument, which remained a long time after the ruin 
of Nineveh. 
(p). I find no appearance of truth i in what "HEM au- 
thors relate concerning the manner of Semiramis's com- 
ing to the throne. According to them, having ſe- 
cured the chief men of the ſtate, and attached them 
to her intereſt by her benefactions and promiſes, ſhe 
ſolicited the king with great importunity to put the 
| ſovereign power into her hands for the ſpace of five 
days. "He yielded to her intreaties, and all the pro- 
vinces of the empire were commanded to obey Semi- 
' ramis. Theſe orders were executed but too ex- 
actly for the unfortunate Ninus, who was put to 
death, either immediately, or after ſome years impri- 
| ſonment. 


Stra- SUNMIR ANIS. 75 This 0 applied all her 
nis. . thoughts to immortaliſe her name, and to cover the 
meanneſs of her extraction by the greatneſs of her 
deeds and enterpriſes. She propoſed to herſelf to ſur- 
paſs all her predeceffors in magnificence, and to that 
end ſhe | HA the * building of the mighty Baz 


bylon, 
By - (3) Plnt. in Mor. p. 753. (90 Diod. ]. ii. p. 95. 
* We are wot lo ævender, if ave Such g prince built ſuch à city, avbe- 
And the jounding of a city aſeribed io ther he avas the perſon To firſt 
different perfons. It is common, even founded it, or that only embelliſhed, 
aniuug the pilaue wiilers, 10 ſay, or enlarged it. 
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ASSYRIANS. 


bylon, in which work ſhe employed two millions of 1 ERAs ; 
men, which were collected out of all the provinces of 
her vaſt empire. Some of her ſucceſſors endeavoured 
to adorn that city with new works and embelliſhments. . 
I ſhall here ſpeak of them all together, in order to 
give the reader a more clear and diſtinct idea of that 
ſtupendous cit. 
The principal works, which rendered Babylon fo 
famous, are the walls of the city; the keys and the 
bridge; the lake, banks, and canals made for the drain- 
ing of the river, the palaces, hanging gardens, and the 
temple of Belus; works of ſuch a ſurpriſing magnifi- 
| cence, as is ſcarce to be comprehended. Dr. Prideaux | 
having treated this matter with greatextent and in 
1 have only to copy, or rather abridge him. 
„ 1; The WALES: 5 
O Babylon ſtood on a large flat or plain, in a very 
fat and deep foil. The walls were every way prodi- 
gious. They were in thickneſs eighty-ſeven feet, in 
height three hundred and fifty, and in compaſs four 
hundred and eighty furlongs, which make ſixty of our 
miles. Theſe walls were drawn round the city in che 
form of an exact ſquare, each ſide of which was one 
hundred and twenty furlongs *, or fifteen miles, in 
length, and all built of large bricks cemented toge- 
ther with bitumen, a glutinous ſlime. ariſing out of the 
earth in that country, which binds in building much 
ſtronger and firmer than lime, and ſoon grows much 
harder than the bricks or ſtones themſelves which it 
cements together. 
| Theſe walls were ſurrounded on the outſide with a 
vaſt ditch, full of water, and lined with bricks. on both 
ſides. The earth that was dug out of it, made the 
bricks wherewith the walls were built; and therefore 
from the vaſt height and breadth of the walls may be 
inferred the Sat of the ditch. 


+ — 5 In 
85 (r) Her. I. i. C. 178, 180. Diod. I. Th P · 95 96. Q. Curt. IL, V. C. 1. 


'I relate things as I find them in ments are to be made in what they. 


4% ancient authors, which Dean ſay as to the immenſe extent 1 Baly- 
Prideaux has alſo done; but I can- loan and Nineveh. 


uot help belieumg that great abate - 


10 


SrmMIRA- 
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HISTORY OF THE 
In every fide of this great ſquare were twenty-five 
gates, that is, an hundred in all, which were all made 


Of ſolid braſs; and hence it is, that when God pro- 


miſed to Cyrus the conqueſt of Babylon, he tells him, 
(t) That he would break in pieces before him the gates of 
braſs. Between every two of thele gates were three 
towers, and four more at the four corners of this great 
ſquare, and three between each of theſe corners and the 
next gate on either ſide; every one of theſe towers 


Was — feet higher than the walls. But this is to be 


underſtood only of thoſe parts of the wall, where there 

was need of towers. 
From the twenty-five gates in cock fide of this great 

ſquare went twenty-five ſtreets, in ſtrait lines to the 


gates, which were directly over-againſt them, in the 


oppoſite ſide; ſo that the whole number of the ſtreets 


were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty- 


five went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly 
crofling'each other at right angles. And beſides theſe, 


there were alſo four half ſtreets, which had houſes 


only on one ſide and the wall on the other; theſe went 
round the four ſides of the city next the walls, and 
were each of them two hundred feet broad; the reſt 


| were about an hundred and fifty. By theſe ſtreets thus 


crofling each other, the whole city was cut: out into fix 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix ſquares, each of which was 
four furlongs and an half on every ſide, that is, wo 


miles and a quarter in circumference. (2) Round 


theſe ſquares, on every ſide towards the ſtreets, ſtood 
the houſes (which were not contiguous, but had void 
ſpaces between them) all built three or four ſtories 


high, and beautified with all manner of ornaments to- 


wards the ſtreets. The ſpace within, in the middle of 
each ſquare, was likewiſe all void ground, employed 
for yards, gardens, and other ſuch ules; ſo that Ba- 
bylon was greater in appearance than reality, near one 
half of the city being taken up in gardens and other 


Cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 


8 IL The 
(7) 1fa. xlx. 2.  (#) Quint. Curt. I. v. c. 2. 
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II. The Kevs and Brice. 


(x) A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite acroſs SEMIR a- 


11 


the city, from the north to the ſouth ſide; on each!“ 


ſide of the river was a key, and an high wall built of 
brick and bitumen, of the ſame thickneſs as the walls 
that went round the city. In theſe walls, over- againſt 


every ſtreet that led to the river, were gates of braſs, 


and from them deſcents by ſteps to the river, for the 


conveniency of the inhabitants, who uſed to paſs over 
from one fide to the other in boats, having no other 
way of croſſing the river before the building of the 
bridge. Theſe brazen gates were always open in the 
day-time, and ſhut in the night. 
8 bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings either in beauty or magnificence; it was a 
. furlong i in length, and thirty feet in breadth, built 


with wonderful art, to ſupply the defect of a founda- 


tion in the bottom of the river, which was all ſandy. 

The arches were made of huge ſtones, faſtened toge- 
ther with chains of iron and melted lead. Before they 
begun to build the bridge, they turned the courſe of 
the river, and laid its channel dry, having another view 
in ſo doing beſides that of laying the foundations 
more commodioully, as I ſhall explain hereafter. And 
as every thing was prepared before-hand, both the 
bridge and the keys, which I have alrcady deſcribed, 


were built in that interval. 


III. The Lake, Dircuts, and Canals; made for the 
draining of the Rivers. 


Theſe works, objects of admiration for the ſkilful 
in all ages, were {till more uſeful than magnificent. 
(0) In the beginning of the ſummer, on the ſun's melt- 
Ing the ſnow upon the mountains of Armenia, there 
ariſes a vaſt increaſe of waters, which running into the 
Euphrates 1 in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, 


| makes 
(x) Her. I. i. c. 180. & 186. Dio. 1. 2. p. 96. Oo Strab. I. xvi. 
p- 740. Plin. I. v. c. 26. 


* Diodorus ſays, this bridge was was but one furlong broad. 88 
five furlongs in length, aubich can |, xvi. * 758. | 
tardly be true, V ince the Euphrates 


| 
| 
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HISTORY OF THE 
makes it overflow its banks, and occaſions ſuch anos 


ther ihundation as the Nile does in Egypt. (z) To 
prevent the damage which both the city and country 


received from theſe inundations, at a very conſiderable 


diſtance above the town two artificial canals were cur, 
which turned the courſe of theſe waters into the Ti- 
gris, before they reached Babylon. (a) And to ſecure 
the country yet more from the danger of inundations, 
and to keep the river within its channel, they raiſed _ 
prodigious artificial banks on both ſides the river, built 
of brick cemented with bitumen, which begun at the 
head of the artificial canals and extended below the city. 
Teo facilitate the making of theſe works, it was ne- 
ceſſary to turn the courſe of the river another way; 
for which purpoſe, -to the weſt of Babylon, was dug a 
_ prodigious artificial lake, * forty miles ſquare, one hun- 
dred and ſixty in compals, and thirty-five feet deep ac- 
cording to Herodotus, and ſeventy-five according to 
Megaſthenes. Into this lake was the whole river 
turned, by an artificial canal cut from the weſt ſide of 
it, till the whole work was finiſhed, when it was made 
to flow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates 
in the time of its increaſe might not overflow the city, 
through the gates on its ſides, this lake, with the canal 
from the river, was ſtill preſerved. The water re- 
ceived into the lake at the time of theſe overflowings 
was kept there all the year, as in a common reſervoir, 
for the benefit of the country, to be let out by fluices 
at all convenient times for. the watering of the lands 
below it. The lake therefore was equally uſeful in de- 
fending the country from inundations, and making it 
fertile. I relate the wonders of Babylon, as they are 
delivered down to us by the ancients; but there are 
ſome of them which are ſcarce to be comprehended or 
believed, of which number is the lake I have deſcribed, 
] mean with reſpect to its vaſt extent. | 


Beroſus, 
(z) Abyd. ap. Euſ. Prep. Evang. lib. ix. : 
(a) Abyd. ib. Her, I. i. c. 185. _ 
* Tbe author follows Herodotus, but I chooſe io folloav Dean Prideauzx, 
ho mazes it four hundred and iwveiity acho in that prefers the account of. 
Jurinngs, or fiſty-twwo miles ſquare; Megaſibencs. 8 
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Joſephus and Euſebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the 
author of moſt of theſe works; but Herodotus aſcribes 


= 
Beroſus, Megaſthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Semira- | 


MIS. #. 


the bridge, the two keys of the river, and the lake, 
to Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of that monarch. 


Perhaps Nitocris might only finiſh what her father left 
imperfect at his death, on which account that hiſtorian 
might give her the honour of the whole undertaking. 
IV. The Patacrs and the Hax Garpens. 


(2) At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 


which had a communication with each other by a2 


vault, built under the channel of the river at the 
time of its being dry. The old palace which ſtood 
on the eaſt ſide of the river, was thirty furlongs (or 
three miles and three quarters) in compaſs; near which 
ſtood the temple of Belus, of which we ſhall ſoon 
ſpeak. The new palace, which ſtood on the weſt ſide 
of the river, oppoſite to the other, was ſixty furlongs 

(or ſeven miles and an half) in compaſs. It was ſur- 


rounded with three walls, one within another, with 
conſiderable ſpaces between them. Theſe walls, as 


alſo thoſe of the other palace, were embelliſhed with 
an infinite variety of ſculptures, repreſenting all kinds 
of animals to the life. Amongſt the reſt was a curious 
hunting piece, in which Semiramis on horſeback was 
_ throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her huſband 
Ninus piercing a lion. | 

(c) In this laſt or new palace were the Hanging 
Gardens, ſo celebrated among the Greeks. They 
contained a ſquare of four plethra (that is, of four 
hundred feet) on every ſide, and were carried up aloft 
into the air, in the manner of ſeveral large terraſſes, 


one above another, till the height equalled that of the 


walls of the city. The aſcent was from terraſs to ter- 


raſs, by ſtairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was ſuſ⸗- 
tained by vaſt arches, raiſed upon other arches, one 
above another, and ſtrengthened by a wall, ſurround- 


ing 


(3) Diod. I. ii. p. 96, 97. (c) Diod. p. 98, 99% Strab, I. xvi. 


2. 738. ; Quint, Curt, I; V. Ce Te. 
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And as ſhe deſired to have 
Babylon, Nebuchodonoſor, to gratify her, cauſed this 


2 (4) Beroſ. ap. Joſ. con. App. I. K e. G. 


UISTORY OF THE 
ing it on every ſide, of twenty two feet thickneſs. On 


the top of the arches were firſt laid large flat ſtones, 


ſixteen feet long, and four broad: Over theſe was a 


layer of reed, mixed with a great quantity of 


bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, cloſely 


cemented together with plaiſter. The whole was 


covered with thick ſheets of lead, upon which lay the 
mould of the garden. And all this floorage was con- 


trived to keep the moiſture of the mould from running 
away through the arches. The mould, or earth, laid 
| hereon, was ſo deep, that the greateſt trees might take 


root in it; and with ſuch the terraſſes were covered, as 
well as with all other plants and flowers, that were 
proper for a garden of pleaſure. In the upper terraſs 
there was an engine, or kind of pump, by which 
water was drawn up out of the river, and from thence 
the whole garden was watered. In the ſpaces between 


the ſeveral arches, upon which this whole ſtructure 


reſted, were large and magnificent apartments, that 


were very light, and had the advantage of a beautiful 


proſpect. DT OT 
(4) Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having 


been bred in Media (for ſhe was the daughter of Aſty- 


ages, the king of that country) had been much taken 
with the mountains and woody 2 of that country. 
0 


mething like it in 


prodigous edifice to be erected: Diodorus gives much 
the ſame account of the matter, but without naming 


the perſons. 


V. The TEMYILIE of BELus. 7 f 
(e) Another of the great works at Babylon was the 


temple of Belus, which ſtood, as I have mentioned 
already, near the old palace. It was moſt remarkable 


for a prodigious tower that ſtood in the middle of it. 


At the foundation, according to Herodotus, it was a 
ſquare of a furlong on each ſide, that is, half a mile 
in the whole compaſs, and (according to Strabo) it 
5 - was 


7 i e) Herod, I. i. c. 181. 
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towers, built one above the other; and becauſe it de-“ 


creaſed gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a 
pyramid. It is not only aſſerted, but proved, that 
this tower much exceeded the greateſt of the pyra- 
mid«s of Egypt in height. Therefore we have good 
reaſon to believe, as (7) Bochartus aſſerts, that this is 
the very ſame tower which was built there at the con- 
fuſion of languages; and the rather, becauſe it is at- 
teſted by ſeveral prophane authors, that this tower 
was all built of bricks and bitumen, as the ſcriptures 
tell us the tower of Babel was. The aſcent to the 
top was by ſtairs on the outſide round it; that is, per- 
haps, there was an eaſy ſloping aſcent in the fide of 
the outer wall, which turning by very ſlaw degrees in 
a ſpiral line eight times round the tower from the bot- 
tom to. the top, had the ſame appearance as if there 
had been eight towers placed upon one another. In 
theſe different ſtories were many large rooms, with 
arched roofs ſupported by pillars. Over the whole, 
on the top of the tower, was an obſervatory, by the 
benefit of which the Babylonians became more expert 
in aſtronomy than all other nations, and made in a 
ſhort time the great progreſs in it aſcribed to them in 
hiſtory. RA 
; But the chief uſe to which this tower was deſigned 
was the worſhip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alſo 
that of ſeveral other deities; for which reaſon there 
was a multitude of chapels in the different parts of 
the tower. The riches of this temple in ſtatues, 
tables, cenſers, cups, and other ſacred veſſels, all of 
maſſy gold, were immenſe. Among other images, 
there was one of forty feet high, which weighed a 
thouſand Babyloniſh talents. The Babyloniſh: talent, 
according to Pollux in his Onomaſticon, contained 
ſeven thouſand Attic drachmas, and conſequently was 
a ſixth part more than the Attic talent, which contains 
but ſix thouſand drachmas. 5 


According to the calculation which Diodorus 
| | | makes 
( Phul. part, I. I. i. 6. 9. 


was alſo a furlong in height. It conſiſted of eight SEMIRA= 
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makes of the riches contained in this bog wa the 
ſum total amounts to ſix thouſand three undred 


Babyloniſh talents of gold. 
The ſixth part of fix thouſand three hundred is one 


thouſand and fifty; conſequently ſix thouſand three 


hundred Babyloniſh talents of gold are equivalent to 


ſeven thouſand three hundred and fifty Attic talents I 


of gold. 


Now ſeven thoulintt gie hundred and fifty Attic 1 
talents of ſilver are worth upwards of two millions, 


and one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. The pro- 


portion between gold and ſilver among the ancients 
we reckon as ten to one; therefore ſeven thouſand 


three hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold amount 


to above one and twenty millions ſterling. 

(g) This temple ſtood till the time of Xerxes; bt 
be; on his return from his Grecian expedition, de- 
moliſhed it entirely, after having firſt plundered it of 
all its immenſe riches. Alexander, on his return to 
Babylon from his Indian expedition, purpoſed to have 
rebuilt it; and in order thereto, ſet ten thouſand men 
to work, to rid the place of its rubbiſh ; but, after 
they had laboured herein two months, Alexander died, 
and that put an end to the undertak ing. - 

Such were the chief works which rendered bahn 
ſo famous; ſome of them are aſcfibed by prophane 
authors to Semiramis, to whoſe hiſtory i it is now time 
to return. 

() When ſhe had finiſhed all theſe great PER | 
takings, ſhe thought fit to make a progreſs through 
the ſeveral parts of her empire; and, wherever ſhe 
came, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
noble ſtructures which ſhe erected, either for the con- 
veniency, or ornament of her cities; ſhe applied her- 
felf particularly to have water brought by aqueducts 
to ſuch places as wanted it, and to make the high- 
ways eaſy, by cutting through mountains, and filling 
up 22 2050 In rhe time of Diodorus, there were cl 

monu- 


(00 Herod. I. i. c. 183. Strab. I. xv. 8. An, I. vii, p. 480. 
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monuments to be ſeen in ay places, wirke her name sr ui 
inſeribed upon them. 888 
(i) The authority this queen had over her people 

ſeems very extraordinary, ſince we find her preſence 
alone capable of appealing a ſedition. One day, as 
ſhe was dreſſing herſelf, word was brought her of a 
tumult in the city. Whereupon ſhe went out imme- 
diately, with her head half dreſſed, and did not return 
till the diſturbance was entirely appeaſed. A ſtatue 
was erected in remembrance of this action, repreſent- 
ing her in that very attitude and the undreſs, which 
had not hindered her from flying to her duty. 
Dot ſatisfied with the vaſt extent of dominions left 
her by her huſband, ſhe enlarged them by the con- 
queſt of a great part of Æthiopia. Whilſt ſhe was 
in that country, ſhe had the curioſity to viſit the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, to enquire of the oracle how 
long ſhe: had to live. According to Diodorus, the 
anſwer ſhe received was, that ſhe ſhould not die till 
her ſon Ninyas conſpired againſt her, and that after 
her death one part of Aſia would pay her divine ho- 
mont, 
Her greateſt and laſt expedition was againſt India; 
on this occaſion ſne raiſed an innumerable army out 
of all the provinces of her empire, and appointed 
Bactra for the rendezvous. As the ſtrength of the 
Indians conſiſted chiefly in their great number of ele- 
phants, this artful queen had a multitude of camels 
accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of de- 
ceiving the enemy. It is ſaid that Perſeus long after 
uſed the ſame ſtratagem againſt the Romans; but 
neither of them ſucceeded in this ſtratagem. The 
Indian king having notice of her approach, ſent an- 
baſſadors to aſk her who ſhe was, and with what right, 
having never received any injury from him, ſhe came 
out of wantonneſs to attack his dominions ; adding, 
that her boldneſs ſhould ſoon meet with the puniſh- 
ment it deſerved. Tell your maſter (replied the 
queen) that in a little time I my ſelf will let him know 
. | 25 | who 
| (i) Val. Max. bb. ix, c. 3. 
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Stun- Who I am. She advanced immediately towards the 


NIS. 


® river, from which the country takes it name; and 


having prepared a ſufficient number of boats, ſhe at- 


tempted to paſs it with her army. Their paſſage was 
4 long time diſputed, but after a bloody battle ſhe 
put her enemies to flight. Above a thouſand of their 
boats were ſunk, and above an hundred thouſand of 
their men taken priſoners. Encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſs, ſhe advanced directly into the country, leaving 


fixty thouſand men behind to guard the bridge of 


boats, which ſhe had built over the river. . This was 
Juſt what the king deſired, who fled on purpoſe to 
bring her to an engagement in the heart of his coun- 
try. As ſoon as he thought her far enough advanced, 


he faced about, and a ſecond engagement enſued, - 


more bloody than the firſt. The counterfeit elephants 


could not Jong ſuſtain the ſhock of the true ones: 


Theſe routed her army, cruſhing whatever came in 
their way. Semiramis did all that could be done, to 
rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The 


king, perceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced 


towards her, and wounded her in two places, but not 
mortally. The ſwiftneſs of her horſe ſoon carried her 
beyond the reach of her enemies. As her men 


crouded to the bridge, to repaſs the river, great num- 


bers of them periſhed, through the diſorder and con- 


- Fuſton unavoidable on ſuch occafions. When thoſe 


that could ſave themſelves were ſafely over, ſhe de- 


ſtroyed the bridge, and by that means ſtopped the ene- 


my; and the king likewiſe, in obedience to an oracle, 
had given orders to his troops not to paſs the river, 
nor purſue Semiramis any farther. The queen, having 


made an exchange of prifoners at Bactra, returned to 
her own dominions with ſcarce one-third of her army, 


which (according to Cteſias) conſiſted of three hundred 
thouſand foot, and fifty thouſand horſe, beſides 'the 
camels and chariots armed for war, of which ſhe had 
a very conſiderable number, She, and Atexander after 
her, were the only perſons that ever ventured to carry 
the war beyond the river Indus. - | 


Indus. | | 1 muſt 
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J muſt own, I am ſomewhat puzzled with a difficulty s-M- 


which may be raiſed againſt the extraordinary things 
related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do not ſeem 
to agree with the times ſo near the deluge: Such vaſt 
armies, I mean, ſuch a numerous cavalry, ſo many 
chariots armed with ſcythes, and ſuch immenſe trea- 
ſures- of gold and filver all which ſeem to be of a 
later date. The ſame thing may likewiſe be ſaid of 
the magnificence of the buildings, aſcribed to them. 


It is probable the Greek hiſtorians, who came ſo many 


ages afterwards, deceived by the likeneſs of names, 


bo 
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through their ignorance in chronology, and the reſem- 


blance of one event with another, may have aſcribed 


ſuch things to more ancient princes, as belonged to thoſe 
of a later date; or may have attributed a number of 
exploits and enterprizes to one, which ought to be di- 
vided amongſt a ſeries of them ſucceeding one another. 

Semiramis, ſome time after her return, diſcovered 
that her ſon was plotting againſt her, and one of her 
principal officers had offered him his aſſiſtance. She 
then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; 
and believing that her end approached, without inflict- 
ing any puniſhment on the officer, who was taken into 
cuſtody, ſhe voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the 


government into the hands of her ſon, and withdrew 
from the ſight of men, hoping ſpeedily to have divine 


honours paid to her according to the promiſe of the 


oracle. And indeed we are told, ſhe was worſhipped _ 
by the Aſſyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived 


ſixty-two years, of which ſhe reigned forty-two. 
There are in the (&) memoirs of the academy of 
Belles Lettres two learned diſſertations upon the Aſſy- 
rian empire, and particularly on the reign and actions 
of Semiramis. | ; 
What Juſtin (1) ſays of Semiramis, namely, that 
after her huſband's deceaſe, not daring either to com- 


mit the government to her ſon, who was then too young, 


or openly to take it upon herſelf, ſhe governed under 

the name and habit of Ninyas; and that, after having 
VN | CY 5 reigned 
(+) Vol. ii. p. 343, &e. CD Lib. i. c. 2, 
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$11za- reigned in that manner above forty years, falling paſ- 


the conducting of armies, and the government of 


eſſential qualities of the ſex, has with great judgement 


bring him to a criminal compliance, and was ſlain by 


us but a diſadvantageous idea of her chaſtity. 


commonwealth, that women as well as men ought to 


trained up in the ſame exerciſes as men, as well for the 
forming of the body as the mind. () Nor does he ſo 


to fight ſtark naked, alledging, that the virtue of the 


philoſopher, in other reſpe&s, openly combating the 
moſt common and moſt natural maxims of modeſty 


the greateſt hardſhips, and face the moſt imminent 
. dangers ;; whillt the other on the contrary is of a weak 
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ſionately in love with her own ſon, ſhe endeavoured to 


him: All this, I fay, is ſo void of all appearance of 
truth, that to go about to confute it would be but 
loſing time. Ir muſt however be owned, that almoſt 
all the authors, who have ſpoken of Semiramis, give 


I do not know but the glorious reign of this queen 
might partly induce (n) Plato to maintain, in his 


be admitted into the management of publick affairs, 


ſtates; and by neceſſary conſequence ought to be 


much as except thoſe exerciſes, wherein it was cuſtomary 


ſex would be a ſufficient covering for them. 
It is juſt matter of ſurprize to find ſo judicious a 


and decency, which virtues are the principal ornament 
of the ſex, and inſiſting ſo ſtrongly upon a principle, 
tufficiently confuted by the conſtant practice of all 
ages, and of almoſt all nations in the world, 7 

(o) Ariſtotle, wiſer in this than his maſter Plato, 
without doing the leaſt injuſtice to the real merit and 


marked out the different ends, to which man and wo- 
man are ordained, from the different qualities of body 
and mind, wherewith they are endowed by the Author 
of nature, who has given the one ſtrength of body 
and intrepidity of mind, to enable him to undergo 


and delicate conſtitution, accompanied with a natural 
ſoftneſs and modeſt timidity, which render her more 
fit for a ſedentary life, and diſpoſe her to keep within 

| | the 


(in) Lib. v. de Rep. P- 451-457. (n "Eniimeg drs all IH 
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the precincts of the houſe, to employ herſelf in a pru- 
dent and induſtrious ceconomy. | | 
(p) Xenophon is of the ſame opinion with Ariſtotle ; 
and in order to fer off the occupation of the wife, 
who confines herſelf within her houſe, agreeably com- 
pares her to the mother-bee, commonly called the 
Queen of the bees, who alone governs and has the ſu- 


perintendance of the whole hive, who diſtributes all 
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their employments, encourages their induſtry, pre- 


ſides over the building of their little cells, takes care 
of the nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence of her numerous 
family; regulates the quantity of honey appointed for 


that purpoſe, and at fixed and proper ſcaſons ſends 


abroad the new ſwarms in colonies, to eaſe and diſ- 
charge the hive of its ſuperfluous inhabitants. He 
remarks, with Ariſtotle, the difference of conſtitution 
and inclinations, deſignedly given by the Author of 

nature to man and woman, to point out to each of 
them their proper and reſpective offices and functions. 


This allotment, far from degrading or leſſening the 


woman, is really for her advantage and honour, in con- 
fiding to her a kind of domeſtick empire and govern- 


ment, adminiſtered only by gentleneſs, reaſon, equity, 


and good-nature; and in giving her frequent occaſions 
to exert the moſt valuable and excellent qualities un- 
der the ineſtimable veil of modeſty and ſubmiſſion. 
For it muſt ingenuouſly be owned, that at all times, 
and in all conditions, there have been women, who by 
a real and ſolid merit have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
above their ſex; as there have been innumerable in- 
ſtances of men, who by their defects have diſhonoured 
theirs. But theſe are only particular cafes, which form 
no rule, and which ought not to prevail ag 
eftabliſhment founded in nature, and preſcribed by 
the Creator himſelf. | : 


gainſt an 


(4) Ninyas. This prince was in no reſpect like 3 


thoſe, from whom he received life, and to whoſe throne 
he ſucceeded. Wholly intent upon his pleaſures, he 
kept himſglf ſhut up in his palace, and ſeldom ſhowed 
himſelf to his people. To keep them in their duty, 


GC 2 | | he 


(V De adviniftr, dom. P. 339. (90 Diod. I. ii, p. 108. 
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| Ninxyas. he had always at Nineveh a certain number of regular 
troops, furniſhed every year from the ſeveral provinces 
of his empire, at the expiration of which term they 
were ſucceeded by the like number of other troops on 
the ſame conditions; the king putting a commander at 

the head of them, on whoſe fidelity he could depend. 
He made uſe of this method, that the officers might 
not have time to gain the affections of the ſoldiers, and 
lo form any conſpiracies againſt him. 
His ſucceſſors for thirty generations followed his 
example, and even out- did him in indolence. Their 
hiſtory is abſolutely unknown, there remaining no 
footſteps of it. 
A.M. In Abraham's time the ſcripture ſpeaks of Amra- 
e phael, king of Sennaar, the country where Babylon 
1912. Was fituated, who with two other princes followed 
Cheda ataomer; king of the Elamites, whole tributary 
he probably was, in the war carried on by the latter 
| againſt five kings of the land of Canaan. 
A.M. It was under the government of theſe inactive 
An J. c. Princes, that Scſoſtris, king of Egypt, extended his 
1491. conqueſts ſo far in the Eaſt. But as his power was of 
a ſhort duration, and not ſupported by his ſucceſſors, 

the Aſſyrian empire ſoon returned to its former ſtate. 
A. M. (.) Plato, a curious obſerver of antiquities, makes 
Ant J. C. the kingdom of Troy, in the time of Priamus, de- 
1184. pendent on the Aſſyrian empire. And Cteſias ſays, 
that Teutamus, the twentieth king after Ninyas, ſent 
a conſiderable body of troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the ſon of 
Tithonus, at the time when the Aſſyrian empire had 
ſubſiſted above a thouſand years; which agrees exactly 
| with the time, wherein J have placed the foundation 
1 of that empire. But the ſilence of Homer concerning 
| ſo mighty a people, and which muſt needs have been 
| well known, renders this fact exceeding doubtful. 
| And it muſt be owned, that whatever relates to the 
| times of the ancient hiſtory of the Aſſyrians is attended 
| with great difficulties, into which my playy does not 
permit me to enter. 


Cr) Ns Leg. 1. iii. p. 635. | 
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a Y) Por. The ſeripture informs us, that Pul, king Pur. 
of Aſſyria, being come into the land of Iſrael, had a 2 

thouſand talents of ſilver given him by Menahem, Ant. J. C. 
king of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him 72 
aſſiſtance, and ſecure him on his throne. | 
This Pul is ſuppoſed to be the king of Nineveh, 
who repented with all his people, at the preaching of 
nah. 
Ne is alſo thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, 
the laſt king of the Aſſyrians, called, according to 
the cuſtom of the eaſtern nations, Sardan-pul, that is 
to ſay, Sardan, the ſon of Pul. 
(t) SaRDANAPALUS, This prince ſurpaſſed all — 
predeceſſors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He 
never went out of his palace, but ſpent all his time 
amongſt a company of women dreſſed and painted 
like them, and employed like them at the diſtaff. 
He placed all his happineſs and glory in the poſſeſſion 
of immenſe treaſures, in feaſting and rioting, and in- 
dulging himſelf in all the moſt infamous and criminal 
pleaſures. He ordered two verſes to be put upon his 
tomb, when he died, which imported, that he carried 
away with him all that he had eaten, and all the plea- 
ſures he had enjoyed, but left all the reſt behind him, 
Hlaæc habeo que edi, queque exaturata libido 
Hauſit: at illa jacent multa & pretlara reha. 
An epitaph, ſays Ariſtotle, fit for a hog. 
Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means 
to get into the palace, and with his own eyes ſeen Sar- 
danapalus in the midſt of an infamous ſeraglio, en- 
raged at ſuch a ſpectacle, and not able to endure, that 
ſo many brave men ſhould be ſubject to a prince more 
{oft and effeminate than the women themſelves, imme- 
diately formed a conſpiracy againſt him. Beleſis, go- 
vernor of 8 8 and ſeveral others, entered into it. 
C 4 : W On 
| FT! 2 Kings xv. 14 (. Died. I. it. P- 109—115. Ath. 1. xii. 
p- 529, 530. Juſt. I. i. c. 3. 
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liud, inquit Ariſtoteles, in bovis, Tuſc. Reef, lib. v. u. 101. 
pgn in regis ſepulchro, inſeribe- 
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$azvaxa- On the firſt rumour of this revolt, the king hid himfelf 
rares. in the inmoſt part of his palace. Being obliged af- 
terwards to take the field with ſome forces which he 
had aſſembled, he was overcome, and purſued to the 
gates of Nineveh ; wherein he ſhut himſelf, in hopes 
the rebels would never be able to take ſo well fortified 
a city, and ſtored with proviſions for a conſiderable 
time: The ſiege proved indeed of very great length. 
It had been declared by an ancient oracle, that Nine- 
veh could never be taken, unleſs the river became an 
enemy to the city. Theſe words buoyed up Sardana- 
palus, becauſe he looked upon the thing as impoſſible. 
But when he ſaw, that the Tigris by a violent inunda- 
tion had thrown down twenty * ſtadia of the city-wall, 
and by that means opened a paſſage to the enemy, he 
underſtood the meaning of the oracle, and thought 
himſelf loſt. He reſolved, however, to die in ſuch a 
| manner, as, according to his opinion, ſhould cover the 
A.M. infamy of his ſcandalous and effeminate life. He 
. . ordered a pile of wood to be made in his palace, and 
747. ſetting fire to it, burnt himſelf, his eunuchs, his wo- 
men, add his treaſures. Athena makes theſe trea- 
ſures amount to a + thouſand myriads of talents of 
gold, and to ten times as many talents of ſilver, which, 
without reckoning any thing elſe, is a ſum that ex- 
ceeds all credibility. A myriad contains ten thouſand ; 
and one ſingle myriad of talents of filver is worth 
thirty millions of French money, or about one million 
four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. A man is 
loſt, if he attempts to ſum up the whole value; which 
induces me to believe, that Athenæus muſt have very 
much exaggerated in his computation; however, we 
niay be aſſured from his account, chat the treaſures 
were immenſely great. 
(%% Plutarch, in his ſecond treatiſe, dedicated to the 
praiſe of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in 
what the true greatneſs of princes conſiſts, after having 
ſhown, that it can ariic from nothing but their own 
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perſonal merit, confirms it by two very different ex- $azva- 
amples, taken from the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, which ***4*9% 
we are upon. Semiramis and Sardanapalus (ſays he) 
both governed the ſame kingdom; both had the ſame 
people, the ſame extent of country, the ſame reve- 
nues, the ſame forces, and number of troops; but 
they had not the ſame diſpoſitions, nor the ſame 
view. Semiramis, raiſing herſelf above her ſex, built 
magnificent cities, equipped fleets, armed legions, ſub- 
dued neighbouring nations, penetrated into Arabia 
and Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to the 
extremities of Aſia, ſpreading conſternation and terrour 
every where. Whereas Sardanapalus, as if he had en- 
tirely renounced his ſex, ſpent all his time in the heart 
of his palace, perpetually ſurrounded with a company 
of women, whoſe habit and even manners he had taken, 
applying himſelf with them to the ſpindle and the di- 
ſtaff, neither underſtanding nor doing any other thing 
than ſpinning, eating, and drinking, and wallowing in 
all manner of infamous pleaſure. Accordingly, a ita- 
tye was erected to him, after his death, which repre- 
lented him in the poſture of a dancer, with an inſcrip- 
tion upon it, in which he addreſſed himſelf to the ſpec- 
tator in theſe words, (2) Eat, drink, and be merry; 
every thing elſe is nothing. An 1nicription very ſuitable 
to the epitaph he himſelf had ordered to be put upon 
his monument. 
Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almoſt 
all the prophane hiſtorians do of the glory of conquerors. 
But, if we would make a true judgement of things, was 
the unbounded ambition of that queen much leſs blame- 
able, than the diſſolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus ; 
which of the two vices did moſt miichief ro mankind ? 
We are not to wonder that the Aſſyrian empire 
ſhould fall under ſuch a prince; bur undoubtedly it 
was not till after having paſſed through various aug- 
mentations, diminutions, and revolutions, common to 
all ſtates, even to the greateſt, during the courſe of ſeve- 


ral ages. This empire had ſubſiſted above 1450 years. 


(2) *Eodis wt, & pe- 28 260) in 
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ee. Of the ruins of this vaſt empire were formed three 

arat"** conſiderable kingdoms; that of the Medes, which Ar- 
baces, the principal head of the conſpiracy, reſtored 
to its liberty; that of the Aſſyrians of Babylon, which 
was given to Beleſis, governor of that city; and that 
of the Aſſyrians of Nineveh, the firſt king whereof 
took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to underſtand the hiſtory of the ſecond Aſ- 
ſyrian empire, which is very obſcure, and of which 
little is ſaid by hiſtorians, it is proper, and even abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to compare what is ſaid of it by pro- 
phane authors with what we find of it in holy ſcripture; 
that by the help of that double light we may have the 
clearer idea of the two empires of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, which for ſome time were ſeparate and diſtinct, 
and afterwards united and confounded together. I 
ſhall firſt treat of this ſecond Aſſyrian empire, and 
then return to the kingdom of the Medes, 


CHAP. Mt; 

The ſecond Aſſyrian empire, both of Nineveh and Babylon. 
HIS ſecond Aſſyrian empire continued two hun- 
dred and ten years, reckoning to the year in 
which Cyrus, who was become abſolute maſter of the 
_ eaſt by the death of his father Cambyſes, and his father- 
in-law Cyaxares, publiſhed the famous edi, whereby 
the Jews were permitted to return into their own coun- 

try, after a ſeventy years captivity at Babylon. 


Kings of BaBYLON. 


Nerxsls (x) BeLESIS. He is the ſame as Nabonaſſar, from 
A. M. 

:257. Whole reign began the famous aſtronomical epocha at 
Ant. J. C. Babylon, called from his name the æra of Nabonaſſar. 
747+ In the holy ſcriptures he is called Baladan. He reigned 

but twelve years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, | 
n O) MxRODACH-BALApAd. This is the prince, 
zavax. Who ſent ambaſſadors to king Hezekiah, to congratu- 
| late him on the recovery of his health, of which we 
| hall ſpeak hereafter. After-him there reigned ſeveral 


other 
(x) 2 Kings xx, 12, O0 Ibid. | 


AS ar 
other kings at Babylon, (z) with whoſe ſtory we are Mzza- 


entirely unacquainted, I ſhall therefore N to 
the __ of Nineveh. 


Kings of NINEVEH. | 
(a) TicLaTH-PiLExER. This is the name given b 
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TicLATR 
PILESFER, 


the holy ſcripture to the king, who is ſuppoled to be A. M. 


the firſt that reigned at Nineveh, after the deſtruc- 
tion of the ancient Aſſyrian empire. He is called * 


Thilgamus by Elian. He is ſaid to have taken the 


name of Ninus the Younger, in order to honour and 


diſtinguiſh his reign by the name of ſo ancient and il- 


luſtrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whoſe incorrigible impiety 
could not be reclaimed, either by the divine favours 
or chaſtiſements, finding himſelf attacked at once by 


the kings of Syria and Iſrael, robbed the temple of 


part of its gold and filver, and ſent it to Tiglath- Pi- 
leſer, to purchaſe his friendſhip and aſſiſtance; pro- 
miſing him beſides to become his vaſſal, and to pay 
him tribute. The king of Aſſyria finding ſo favoura- 
ble an opportunity of adding Syria and Paleſtine to 


his empire, readily accepted the propoſal. Advancing 


that way with a-numerous army, he beat Rezin, rook 
Damaſcus, and put an end to the kingdom erected 
there by the Syrians, as God had-foretold by his pro- 
phets Iſaiah (5) and Amos. From thence he marched 

againſt Phacza, and took all that belonged to the 
kingdom of Lirael beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. But 


he made Ahaz pay very dear for his protection, till 
exacting of him ſuch exorbitant ſums of money, that 


for the payment of them he was obliged nor only to 
exhauſt his own treaſures, but to take all the gold and 


ſilver of the temple. Thus this alliance ſerved only 


to drain the kingdom. of Judah, and to bring into its 
neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who 
became ſo many inſtruments afterwards in the hand of 
God for the chaftiſement of his people. 


(z) Can. Ptol. (a) Lib. xii. hiſt. anim. c. 21. Caſtor. apud 
Euleb. Chron. p. 49. 2 Kings xvi. 7, Cc. (6) II. viii. 4: Am. i. 5, 
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(c) SALMANASER. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom 
the ſcripture calls So, having made himſelf maſter of 
Egypt, Hoſea, king of Samaria, entered into an alli- 
ance with him, hoping by that means to ſhake off the 
Aſſyrian yoke. To this end he withdrew from his de- 
pendance upon Salmanaſer, refuſing to pay him any 
turther tribute, or make him the uſual preſents. 

Salmanaſer, to puniſh him for his preſumption, 
marched againſt him with a powerful army; and after 
having ſubdued all the plain country, ſhut him up in 
Samaria, where he kept him cloſely beſieged for three 
years; at the end of which he took the city, loaded 
Hoſea with chains, and threw him into priſon for the 


reſt of his days; carried away the people captive, and 


_ planted them in Halah and Habor, cities of the Medes. 


I * e 2 
uz Ry. 

. 
587. 
Ant. J. C. 


717 


And thus was the kingdom of Ifrael, or of the ten 
tribes, deſtroyed, as God had often threatened by his 
prophets. This kingdom, from the time of its ſe- 
paration from that of Judah, laſted about two hundred 
and 3 years. 8 

(d) It was at this time that Tobit, with Anne his 
wife, aud his ſon Tobias, was carried captive into Aſ- 
lyria, where he became one of the principal officers 
to king Salmanaſer. | 

Salmanaſer died, after having reigned fourteen 
years, and was ſucceeded by his fon, 

(e) SrNSACHERIBE. He is alſo called Sargon in re: 

As foon as this prince was. ſettled on the throne, he 
renewed the demand of the tribute, exacted by his fa- 
taer from Hezekiah, Upon his refuſal, he declared 
war againſt him, and entered into Judea with a mighty 
army. Hez zekiah, crieved to fee his kingdom Pil- 
laged, ſent ambaſſ. adors to him, to deſire peace upon 
any terms he would preſcribe. Sennacherib, ſeemingly 
mollited, entered into treaty with him, and demanded 
a very great ſum of gold and ſilver. The holy king 
exhauſted both the treaſures of the temple, and his own 
coffers, to pay it. The Aſſyrian, regarding neither 


the ſanction of oaths nor treaties, ſtill continued the 


war, 
(c) 2 King xvii, £4) Tols 0b. (e) If. xx. 1. 2 Kings, 


C. c. XV, and xix. 
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war, and puſhed on his conqueſts more vigorouſly Sun 


than ever. Nothing was able to withſtand his power, 
and of all the ſtrong places of Judah, none remained 
untaken but Jeruſalem, which was likewiſe reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity. (F) At this very juncture Sen- 
nacherib was informed, that Tirhakah, king of Ethi- 


CHERIB, 


opia, who had joined forces wirh the king of Egypt, 


was coming up to ſuccour the beſieged city. Now it 

was contrary to the expreſs command of God, as well 
as the remonſtrances of Iſaiah and Hezekiah, that the 
chief rulers at Jeruſalem had required any foreign aſſiſt- 
ance. The Aſſyrian prince marched immediately to 
meet the approaching enemy, after having written a let- 


ter to Hezekiah, full of blaſphemy, againſt the God 


of Iſrael, whom he inſolently boaſted he would ſpee- 
dily vanquiſh as he had done all the Gods of the other 


nations round about him. In ſhort, he diſcomfited 


the Ægyptians, and purſued them even into their own 
country, which he ravaged, and returned laden with 
ſpoil. 

(g) It was probably during Sennacherib's abſence, 
which was pretty long, or at leaſt ſome little time be- 
fore, that Hezekiah fell ſick, and was cured after 2 
miraculous manner; and that (as a ſign of God's ful- 
filling the promiſe he had made him of curing him ſo 
perfectly, that within three days he ſhould be able to 
go to the temple) the ſhadow of the {un went ten de- 
grees backwards upon the dial of the palace. Mero- 
_ dach-Baladan, king of Babylon, being informed of the 


miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, ſent ambaſſadors 


to him with letters and preſents, to congratulate him 
upon that occaſion, and to ,acquaint themſelves with 
the miracle that had happened upon earth at this junc- 


ture, with reſpect to the ſun's retrogradation ten de- 


grees. Hezekiah was extremely ſenſible of the ho- 
nour done him by that prince, and very forward to 
ſhow his ambaſſadors the riches and treaſures he poi- 
ſeſſed, and to let them ſee the whole magnificence of 
his palace. * ſpeaking, there was nothing 
| in 

(f) 2 Kings xix. 9. (g) 2 Kings xx. 2 Chron. xxxii. 24—3 r. 
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in this proceeding but what was allowable and com- 
mendable; but in the eyes of the ſupreme Judge, 
which are infinitely more piercing and delicate than 
ours, this action diſcovered a lurking pride, and ſecret 
vanity, with which his righteouſneſs was offended. 
Accordingly he inſtantly advertiſed the king by his 
prophet Iſalah, that the riches and treaſures he had 
been ſhowing to thoſe ambaſſadors with ſo much oſten- 
tation, ſhould one day be tranſported to Babylon ; and 


that his children ſhould-be carried thither, to become 
| ſervants in the palace of that monarch. This was then 


utterly improbable; for Babylon, at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, was in friendſhip and alliance with Jeru- 


ſalem, as appears by her having ſent ambaſſadors thi- 


ther: Nor did Jeruſalem then ſeem to have any thing 
to fear, but from Ninever; whoſe power was at that 
time formidable, and had entirely declared againſt | 
her. But the fortune of thoſe two cities was to change, 


and the word of God was literally accompliſhed. 


(5) But to return to Sennacherib; after he had ra- 


vaged Egypt, and taken a vaſt number of priſoners, 
- he came back with his victorious army, encamped be- 


fore Jeruſalem, and beſieged it a-new. The city 


ſeemed to be inevitably loſt: It was without reſource, 


and without hope from the hands of men; but had 
a powerful protector in heaven, whoſe jealous ears 


had heard the impious blaſphemies uttered by the king 


of Nineveh againſt his ſacred name. In one ſingle 
night an hundred and eighty-five thouſand men of his 


army periſhed by the ſword of the deſtroying angel. 


After ſo terrible a blow this pretended king of kings 
(for ſo he called himſelf) this triumpher over nations, 
and conqueror of gods, was obliged to return to his 
own country with the miſerable remnant of his army, 
covered with ſhame and confuſion : Nor did he ſur- 
vive his defeat a few months, but only to make a kind 
of an honourable amande to God, whoſe ſupreme ma- 
jeſty he had preſumed to inſult, and who now, to uſe 
the ſcripture terms, having put a ring into his noſe, and 
a bit into his mouth, as a wild beaſt made him return 

1 (5% 2 Kings xix. 35—37. 85 in 
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in that humbled, afflicted condition, through thoſe Szxns- 
very countries, which a little before had beheld him 1 
ſo haughty and imperious. 
Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his 
diſgrace, he treated his ſubjects after a moſt cruel and 
tyrannical manner. (i) The effects of his fury fell 

more heavily upon the Jews and Iſraelites, of whom 

he had great numbers maſſacred every day, ordering 
their bodies to be left expoſed in the ſtreets, and ſut- 
fering no man to give them burial. Tobit, to avoid 

his cruelty, was obliged to conceal himſelf for ſome 
time, and ſuffer all his effects to be confiſcated. In 
ſhort, the king's ſavage temper rendered him fo inſup- 
portable to his own family, that his two eldeſt ſons : 
conſpired againſt him, (&) and killed him in the tem- 
ple, in the preſence of his god Niſroch, as he lay proſ- 
trate before him. But theſe two princes, being obliged 
after this parricide to fly into Armenia, left the king- 
dom to Efarhaddon, their youngeſt brother. 
(1) ESARHADDON. We have already obſerved, that x: az- 

after Merodach-Baladan there was a ſucceſſion of kings * 
at Babylon, of whom hiſtory has tranſmitted nothing 3294. 
but the names. The royal family becoming extinct, Ant. J. C. 
there was an eight years inter- regnum, full of troubles . 
and commotions. Eſarhaddon, taking ad vantage of 
this juncture, made himſelf maſter of Babylon; and 
annexing it to his former dominions, reigned over the 
two united empires thirteen years. 

Alfter having re- united Syria and Paleſtine to the 
Aſſyrian empire, which had been rent from it in the 
preceding reign, he entered the land of Iſrael, where 
he took captive as many as were left there, and carried 
them into Aſſyria, except an inconſiderable number 
that eſcaped his purſuit. And that the country might 
not become a delert, he ſent colonies of idolatrous peo- 
ple, taken out of the countries beyond the Euphrates, 

to dwell in the cities of Samaria. () The prediction 

of Iſaiah was then fulfilled; within threeſcore and five 
years ſhall Ephraim be broken, that it be no more a people. 


T his 


(5 Tobit i i. en (% 2 Kings xix. 37. (J) Can. Ptol- 
yoo If, vii. 3. | 
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This was exactly the ſpace of time elapſed between the 


prediction and the event; and the people of Iſrael did 
then truely ceaſe to be a viſible nation, what was left 


of them being altogether mixed and confounded with 


other nations. 5 | = 
() This prince, having pofleſſed himſelf of the 
land of Iſrael, ſent ſome of his generals with part of 


his army into Judea, to reduce that country likewiſe 


under his ſubjection. Theſe generals defeated Manaſ- 
ſeh, and having taken him priſoner, - brought him to 
Eſarhaddon, who put him in chains, and carried him 
with him to Babylon. But Manaſſeh, having after- 
wards appeaſed the wrath of God by a ſincere and lively 


repentance, obtained his liberty, and returned to Je- 


ruſalem. 5 | — 
(o) Mean time the colonies, that had been ſent into 
Samaria, in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were 


- grievouſly infeſted with lions. The king of Babylon, 


being told the cauſe of that calamity was their not 
worſhipping the God of the country, ordered an Iſra- 


elitiſh prieſt to be ſent to them, from among the cap- 


tives taken in that country, to teach them the worſhip 


of the God of Iſrael. But theſe 1dolaters, contented 


with admitting the true God amongſt their ancient di- 
vinities, worſhipped him jointly with their falſe deities, 
This corrupt worſhip -continued afterwards, and was 
the ſource of the averſion entertained by the Jews 
againſt the Samaritans. - Fo 

Eſarhaddon, after a proſperous reign of thirty-nine 
years over the Aſſyrians, and thirteen over the Babylo- 
nians, was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

 Saospucninus. This prince is called in ſcripture 
Nabuchodonoſor, which name was common to the 
kings of Babylon. To diſtinguiſh this from the others, 
he is called Nabuchodonoſor the Firſt. +94 

(p) Tobit was ſtill alive at this time, and dwelt 
among other captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his 


end approaching, he foretold his children the ſudden 


deſtruction of that city; of which at that time there 


Was 


n : (o) 2 Kings xvii, 25—41. 
) Tobit xiv. 5—13. s | : 9 5—4 
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is not the leaſt appearance. He adviſed them to soso. 
quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to depart“ “ 
as ſoon as they had buried him and his wife. | 

The ruin of Nineveh is at hand, ſays the good old 
man, abide no longer here, for I perceive the wickedneſs 
of the city will occaſion its deſtruftion. Theſe laſt words 
are very remarkable, the wickedneſs of the city will oc- 
cafion its deſtruction. Men will be apt to impute the 
ruin of Nineveh to any other reaſon, but we are taught 
by the Holy Ghoſt, that her unrighteouſneſs was the 
true cauſe of it, as it will be with other ſtates; that 
imitate her crimes. Oh, ww 

(Y) Nabuchodonoſor defeated the king of the Medes 
in a pitched battle, fought the twelfth year of his reign, 
2 the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital 
of his kingdom, and returned triumphant to Nineveh. 
When we come to treat of the hiſtory of the Medes 
we ſhall give a more particular account of this victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Be- 
chulia was beſieged by Holofernes, one of Nabucho- 
donoſor's generals; and that the famous enterpriſe of 
Judith was accompliſhed. E 

(s) SARAcus, otherwiſe called CaynAa-Lapanus.Sazacvs; 
This prince ſucceeded Saoſduchinus; and having ren- A. M 
dered himſelf contemptible to his ſubjects by his ef- Ant. J C. 
feminacy, and the little care he took of his dominions, 648. 
Nabopolaſſar, a Babylonian by birth, and general of 
his army, uſurped that part of the Aſſyrian empire, 
and reigned over it one and twenty years. | 
 NanoPoLassaR. This prince, the better to main- Nazoro. 
tain his uſurped ſovereignty, made an alliance with A. Ni. 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes. With their joint forces 3378. 
they beſieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and Ant . C. 
utterly deſtroyed that great city. We ſhall ſpeak **" 
more largely of this great event when we corne to 
. the hiſtory of the Medes. From this time forwards 
the city of Babylon became the only capital of the 
Aſſyrian empire. : 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having deſtroyed 

N D Nineveh, 
() Judith i. 5, 6, (s) Alex. Polyhiſt. 
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Nazoro- Nineveh, became ſo formidable, that they drew upon 

Lassat: themſelves the jealouſy of all their neighbours.  Ne- 

cho, king of Egypt, was ſo alarmed at their power, 

that to ſtop their progreſs he marched: towards the 

Euphrates at the head of a powertul army, and made 

ſeveral conſiderable conqueſts. See the hiſtory of the 

Egyptians (2) for what concerns this expedition, and 

the conſequences that attended it. 5 1 

(2) Nabopolaſſar finding that, after the taking of 

Carchemiſh by Necho, all Syria and Paleſtine had re- 

volted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 

permitting him to go in perſon to recover them, he 

made his ſon Nabuchodonoſor partner with him in the 

empire, and ſent him with an army to reduce thoſe 

countries to their former ſubjection. 

A. M. From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years 

A le of Nabuchodonoſor, viz. from the end of the third 

bo. year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather from 

the beginning of the fourth. But the Babylonians 

compute the reign of this prince only from the death 

of his father, which happened two years later. 1 

Nazucno- (x) NABUCHODONOSOR II. This prince defeated 

wovon. Necho's army near the Euphrates, and retook Car- 

chemiſn. From thence he marched towards Syria and 

Paleſtine, and re- united thoſe provinces to his domi- 

nions. . 

(y) He likewiſe entered Judea, beſieged Jeruſalem, 
and took it: He cauſed Jehoiakim to be put in chains, 
j with a deſign to have him carried to Babylon; but 
'\.il being moved with his repentance and affliction, he re- 

ſtored him to his throne. Great numbers of the Jews, 
and, among the reſt, ſome children of the royal fa- 
mily, were carried captive to Babylon; whither all the 
treaſures of the king's palace, and a part of the facred- 
veſſels of the temple, were likewiſe tranſported. Thus 
was the judgement God had denounced by the prophet 
Iſaiah to king Hezekiah accompliſhed. Fram this 
famous epocha, which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 


| king 
(1) Vol. I. (z) Beroſ. apud Joſeph. Antiq. I. x, c. 11. & con. 
Ap. l. i. (x) Jer. xlvi. 2, 2 Kings xxiv, 7, (3) Dan. i. 
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king of Judah, we are to date the captivity of the Nazvcno- 
Jews at Babylon, ſo often foretold by Jeremiah. Da- . 
niel, then but eighteen years old, was carried captive - 
among the reſt; and Ezekiel ſome time afterwards. 
(. 2) Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
died Nabopolaſſar, king of Babylon, after having 
reigned one and twenty years. As ſoon as his fon 
Nabuchodonoſor had news of his death, he ſet out 
with all expedition for Babylon, taking the neareſt 
way through the deſert, attended only with a ſmall 
retinue, leaving the bulk of his army with his gene- 
rals, to be conducted to Babylon with the captives and 
ſpoils. On his arrival, he received the government 
from the hands of thoſe that had carefully preſerved it 
for him, and ſo ſucceeded to all the dominions of his 
father, which comprehended Chaldea, Aſſyria, Arabia, 
Syria, and Paleſtine, over which, according to Ptolemy, 
he reigned forty- three years. 3 DEE 
(a) In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, A. M. 
at which he was greatly terrified, though he could not 340r. 
call it again to mind. He thereupon conſulted the OG 
wiſe men and divines of his kingdom, requiring of ; 
them to make known to him the ſubſtance of his 
dream. They all anſwered, that it was beyond the 
reach of their art to divine the'thing itſelf ; and that 
the utmoſt they could do, was to give the interpreta- 
tion of his dream, when he had made it known to 
them. As abſolute princes are not accuſtomed ro meet 
with oppoſition, but will be obeyed in all things, Na- 
buchodonoſor, imagining they dealt infincerely with 
him, fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all 
to die. Now Daniel and his three companions were 
included in the ſentence, as being ranked amon 
the wiſe men. But Daniel, having firſt invoked his 
God, deſired to be introduced to the king, to whom 
he revealed the whole ſubſtance of his dream. The 
thing thou ſaweſt (ſays he to Nebuchadnezzar) was 
< an image of an enormous ſize, and a terrible coun- 
| FF AS - „ tenance. 


(x) Can. Ptol. Beroſ. apud Joſeph. Antiq. 1. x. c. 11. & con. 
Ap. I. x. (a) Dan. c. ii. | | | 


do os ox. 


= 
Nanvcxo- “ tenance. The head thereof was of gold, the brea 


and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as 


Daniel had related the dream, he gave the king like- 


in the kingdom, made him chief of the governors over 
all the wite men, ruler of the whole province of 


| hoſtilities upon his country. He ſlept xwith his fathers, is 


' mented; but ſhould be buried with the burial of an 


HISTORY OF THE 


« and arms of ſilver, the belly and thighs of braſs, 


the king was attentively looking upon that viſion, 
behold a ſtone was cut out of a mountain without 
hands, and the ſtone ſmote the image upon his feet, 
and brake them to pieces; the whole image was 
« ground as ſmall as duſt, and the ſtone became a 
« oreat mountain, and filled the whole earth.” When 


«c 


wiſe the interpretation thereof, ſhowing him how it 
ſignified the three great empires, which were to ſuc- 
ceed that of the Aſſyrians, namely, the Perſian, the 
Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to ſome) that 
of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great. After theſe 
« kingdoms (continued Daniel) ſhall the God of hea- 
% ven ſet up a kingdom, which ſhall never be de- 
« ſtroyed; and this kingdom ſhall not be left to 

* other people, but ſhall break in pieces and conſume 
„all thele kingdoms, and ſhall ſtand for ever.“ By 
which Daniel plainly foretold the kingdom of Jeſus 
Chrift. Nebuchadnezzar, quite raviſhed with admira- 
tion and aſtoniſhment, after having acknowledged and 
loudly declared, that the God of the Iſraelites was really 
the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the higheſt offices 


Babylon, and one of the principal lords of the council, 
that always attended the court. His three friends were 
allo promoted to honours and dignities. | 

(b) At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the kin 
of Babylon, whoſe generals, that were ſtill in Judea, 
marched againſt him, and committed all kinds of 


all the ſcripture * of his death. Jeremiah had pro- 
pheſied, that he ſhould neither be. regretted nor la- 


42%, drawn and caſt forth beyond the gates of Feruſalem: 
This was no doubt fulfilled, though it is not known in 
what manner. . ” 


| (5) 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 2. J echonias 
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and ſent them away to Babylon, together with all the 


olden veſſels remaining, which Solomon had made 
or the uſe of the temple: He carried away likewiſe 


a vaſt number of captives, amongſt whom was king 
Jechonias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief 
officers and great men of his kingdom. In the room 
of Jechonias, he ſet upon the throne his uncle Matta- 
niah, who was otherwiſe called Zedekiah. | 
(c) This prince had as little religion and proſperity 
as his fore-fathers. Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fide- 
lity he had taken ro the king of Babylon. The latter 
ſoon chaſtiſed him for it, and immediately laid ſiege 
to Jeruſalem. The king of Egypr's arrival at the 


head of an army gave the beſieged ſome hopes; but 


their joy was very- ſnort- lived; the Egyptians were de- 
feated, and the conqueror returned againſt Jeruſalem, 
and renewed the ſiege, which laſted near a twelve- 
month, At laſt the city was taken by ſtorm, and a 
terrible ſlaughter enſued. Zedekiah's twp ſons were 
by Nebuchadnezzar's orders killed before their father's 


face, with all the nobles and principal men of Judah. 


Zedekiah himſelf had both his eyes put out, was 
loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he 


was confined in priſon as long as he lived. The city 


® Techonias ſucceeded both to the throne and ini- Nasvucno. 
quity of his father. Nebuchadnezzar's lieutenants 295959: 
continuing the blockade of Jeruſalem, in three months 
time he himſelf came at the head of his army, and 
made himſelf maſter of the city. He plundered both 
the temple and the king's palace of all their treaſures, 


A. M. 
3415. 
An-. J. C. 


589. 


and temple were pillaged and burnt, and all their for- 


tifications demoliſhed. 


(a4) Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, 


after his ſueceſsful war againſt Judea, he ordered a 
golden ſtatue to be made ſixty F cubits high, aſſem- 
| bled all the great men of the kingdom to celebrate 
the dedication af it, and commanded all his ſubjects 


ME —_ to 
97 2 Kings xxiv. 179-20. and xxi. 1109s - (d) Dan. nn. 
* Al, Jehoiakim. 2 Kings xxiv. 6-18. © + 90, feet, 
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Nanveno- to worſhip it, threatening to caſt thoſe that ſhould re- 


DONOSOR, 


in the midſt of the flames, 


H 1STORY OF THE 


fuſe into the midſt of a burning fiery furnace. Upon 
this occaſion it was, that the three young Hebrews, 
Ananias, Miſael, and Azarias, who with an invinci- 
ble courage refuſed to comply, with the king's impious 
ordinance, were preſerved, after a miraculous manner, 
The king, himſelf a wit- 
neſs of this aſtoniſhing miracle, publiſhed an edict, 


whereby all perſons whatſoever were forbid, upon pain 


of death, to. ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of 
Ananias, Miſael, and. Azarias. He likewiſe promo- 
ted theſe three young, men to the higheſt honours and 
employments. | | 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-firſt year of his 
reign, and the fourth after the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, marched again into Syria, and befieged Tyre, at 
the time when Ithobal was king thereof. Tyre was a 
ſtrong and opulent city, which had never been ſubject 
to any forcign power, and was then in great repute 
for its commerce; (e) by which many of its citizens 
were become like ſo many princes in wealth and mag- 
nificence. It was built by the Sidonians two hundred 
and torty years before the temple of Jeruſalem. + For 
Sidon being taken by the Philiſtines of Aſcalon, many 


of its inhabitants made their eſcape in ſhips, - and 


founded the city of Tyre. And for this reaſon we 


18, 19, 


find it called in Iſaiah (/) the daughter of Sidon. But 


the daughter ſoon ſurpaſſed the mother in grandeur, 


riches, and power. Accordingly, at the time we are 
ſpeak ing of, ſhe was in a condition to reſiſt thirteen 


of 


143 


years together a monarch, to whoſe yoke all the reſt 
the caſt had ſubmitted, : . © + + Re” 


(g) It was not till after ſo many years, that Nebu- 


chadnezzar made: himſelf maſter--of Tyre. His troops 


ſuffered incredible +hardſhips before it; ſo that, ac- 
cording to the prophet's expreſſion, *(b) every head was 
made bald, and every. ſhoulder was peeled. Before the 
city was reduced to the laſt extremity its inhabitants 

%%: 8 retired; 
CF) If, xxiii. 


(e) Ezck, xxvi. 29. IC. xxili. 8. Juſt. I. xviii. c. 37 a 
(5) Za. XXIX. 


2 (g Joſ. Ant. I, X. C. II, & con. Ap. I, i. 
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retired, with the greateſt part of their effects, into a Nanue no- 
neighbouring ifle, half a mile from the ſhore, where 
they built a. new city; the name and glory whereof 

_ extinguiſhed the rememberance of the old one, which 
from thenceforward became a mere village, retaining 
Y the name of ancient Tyre. | 
ti) Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undergone 
the utmoſt fatigues during ſo long and difficult a ſiege, 
and having found nothing in the place to requite them 
for the ſervice they had rendered Almighty God (it is 
the expreſſion of the prophet) in jet. his venge- 
ance upon that city, to make them amends, God was 
pleaſed to promiſe by the mouth of Ezekiel, that he 
would give them. the ſpoils of Egypt. And indeed 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt ſoon after, as I have 
more fully related in the hiſtory of the Egyptians (&). 
When this prince had happily finiſhed all his wars, 
and was in a ſtate of perfect peace and tranquillity, he 
put the laſt hand to the building, or rather to the em- 
bellifhing of Babylon. The reader may ſee in Joſephus 
(1) an account of the magnificent ſtructures aſcribed 
to this ronarch by ſeveral writers. I have mentioned 
a great part of them in the deſcription already given 
of that ſtately city. EO | | 
(in) Whilſt nothing ſeemed. wanting to complete 
Nebuchadnezzar's happineſs, a frighttul dream diſ- 
turbed his repoſe, and filled him with great anxiety. 
He dreamed, © He ſaw a- tree in the midſt of the 
earth, whoſe height was great: The tree grew, and 
was ſtrong, and the height of it reached unto hea- 
„ ven, and the ſight thereof to the end of the earth. 
6 The leaves were fair, and the fruit much; and in it 
„ was meat for all: The beaſts of the field had ſha- 
& dow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in 
< the boughs thereof; and all fleſh was fed of it. 
„Then a watcher and an holy one came down from 
e heaven, and cried; Hew down the tree, and cut off 
„ his branches, ſhake off his leaves, and ſeatter his 
N D 4 & fruit: 
(1) Ez. xxix. 18—20. (* Vol. I, (0 Antiq. l. x. e. 
( Dan, iv. 4—18. | 
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| Navucyo-< fruit; let the beaſts get away from under it, and the 
| 2939598" « fowls from his branches. Nevertheleſs leave the 
« ſtump of his roots in the earth, even with a band of 
“ jron and braſs, in the tender graſs of the field; and 
“ let it be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his 
« portion be with the beaſts in the graſs of the earth. 
$ Let his heart be changed from man's; and let a 
e beaſt's heart be given unto him; and let ſeven times 
<« pats over him. This matter is by the decree of the 
« watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 
%“ ones, to the intent that the living may know, that 
<« the Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and- 
<« giveth it to whomſoever he will, and ſetteth up over 
* it the baſeſt of men.” | | | 
The king, juſtly terrified at this terrible dream, 
conſulted all his wiſe men and magicians, but to no 
purpoſe. He was obliged to have recourſe to Daniel, 
who expounded the dream, and applied it to the king's 
own perſon, plainly declaring to him, © That he ſhould 
be driven from the company of men for ſeven years, 
« ſhould be reduced to the condition and fellowſhip 
& of the beaſts of the field, and feed upon graſs like a 
* bullock; that his kingdom nevertheleſs ſhould be 
<« preſerved for him, and he ſhould re-poſſeſs his 
ce throne, when he ſhould have learnt to know and ac- 
* knowlevge, that all power is from above, and cometh 
from heaven. After this he exhorted him to break 
* off his {ins by righteouſneſs, and his iniquities by 
* ſhowing mercy to the poor.“ 5 
All theſe things came to paſs upon Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as the prophet had foretold. At the end of 
twelve months, as he was walking in his palace, and 
admiring the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, 
he ſaid, Is not this great Babylon, which J have 
built for the houſe of the kingdom, by the might 
* of my power, and for the honour of my majeſty ?* 
Would a ſecret impulſe of complacency and vanity in 
a prince, at the ſight of ſuch noble ſtructures ereted 
by himſelf, appear to us ſo very criminal? And yet, 
hardly were the words out of his mouth, when a voice 
| Came 


; 2 


ASS YRIAN S. 


came down from heaven, and pronounced this ſentence i Me- 


& In the ſame hour his underſtanding went from him; 
« he was driven from men, and did eat graſs like oxen, 
ce and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till 
<« his hairs were grown like eagles feathers, and his 
46 nails like birds claws.” 7 
After the expiration of the appointed time he reco- 
vered his ſenſes, and the uſe of his underſtanding : 
« He lifted up his eyes unto heaven (ſays the ſcrip- 


41 


DONQ$SOR. 


<« ture) and bleſſed the Moſt High; he praiſed and 


& honoured him that liveth for ever, whoſe dominion 
„is an everlaſting dominion, and his kingdom is 
from generation to generation :” Confeſſing, That 
e all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing before 
e him, and that he doeth according to his will, in the 
* army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of rhe 
<* earth, and none can ſtay his hand, or ſay unto him, 
© What doſt thou?” Now he recovered his former 
countenance and form. His courtiers went out to ſeek 


him; he was reſtored to his throne, and became greater 


and more powerful than ever. Being affected with the 
heartieſt gratitude he cauſed by a ſolemn edict to be 
publiſhed, through the whole extent of his dominions, 
what aſtoniſhing and miraculous things God had 
wrought in his perſon. | | 
One year after this Nebuchadnezzar died, having 
B forty- three years, reckoning from the death of 
his father. He was one of the greateſt monarchs that 
ever reigned in the eaſt, He was ſucceeded by his ſon, 


(un) Evit-MeRopacu. As ſoon as he was ſettled Evii- 
in the throne, he releaſed Jechonias, king of Judah, n 
out of priſon, where he had been confined near ſeven A. M. 


and thirty years. 5 
In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which laſted 
but two years, the learned place Daniel's detection of 
the fraud practiſed by the prieſts of Bel; the innocent 
artifice, by which he contrived to kill the dragon, 
which was worſhipped as a god; and the miraculoug 
geliveramce of the ſame prophet out of the den of ru 
9 where 


(20 2 Kings xxv, 27==39, 


3441. 
Ant. J. C. 


563. 
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rei- where he had victuals brought him by” the prophet 
Wen. Habakkuk, 

(o) Evil. Merodach renidleteld himſelf ſo heut by 
his debauchery, and other extravagancies, that his own 
relations conſpired againſt him, and put him to death. 


N- ) NERIGLISss Ak, his ſiſter's huſband, and one of 
A. Nl. the chief conſpirators, reigned in his ſtead. 

3444 Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown he made 
Ant. 


J. C. great preparations for war againſt the Medes, which 
* made Cyaxares ſend for Cyrus out of Perſia to his 
aſſiſtance. This ſtory will be mare particularly related 
by and by, where we thall find that this prince was 
Qain in battle, in the fourth year of his reign. 
Lao o- LABOROSOARCHOD, his ſon, ſucceeded to the throne. 
uon, This was a very wicked prince. Being born with the 
a ; moſt vicious inclinations he indulged them without 
Ant . reſtraint when he came to the crown; as if he had been 
536. "inveſted with ſovereign power, only to have the privi- 
lege of committing with impunity the moſt infamous 
and barbarous actions. He reigned but nine months; 
his own ſubjects, conſpiring againſt him, put him to 
death. His ſucceſſor was 


Lany- LABVxIr, or NABONID. This prince had fikewiſe 
Ne. other names, and in ſcripture that of Belſhazzar. It 
"A Ma is reaſonably ſuppoled that he was the ſon of Evil- 
Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and conſequently 
Ant. }. © grandſon to Nebuchadnezzar, to whom, according to 
a Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the eaſt were to 
be ſubject, as alſo to his ſon, and his grandſon after 
bim: (q) All nations ſhall ſerve him, and bis fon, and his 

for's ſen, until the very time of bis land ſhall come. 

Y Nitocris is that queen who. raiſed ſo many noble 
edifices in Babylon. She cauſed her own monument 
to be placed over one of the moſt remarkable gates of 
the city, with an infcription, diſſuading her ſucceſſors 
from touching the treafures laid up in it, without the 
moſt urgent and indiſpenſable neceſſity. The tomb 
remained unopen till the reign of Darius, who, upon 
his breaking it open, inſtead of thoſe immenſe trea- 


ſures 


(o) Beroſ. hos . Cyrop. I. 1. (7) Jer. xxvii. 7. 
(7) Her. l. 1. cap. 185, A 5 | | | 7 
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ſures he had flattered himſelf with, found nothing but Lazv- 
the following inſcription: | 1 
Ir THOU; HADST NOT AN INSAVIAGLE THIRST 
AFTER MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARICIOUS 
sour, THOU' WOULDST NEVER HAVE mat OPEN TER 
MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 
(5) In the firſt: year of Belſhazzar's reign Daniel 
had the viſion of the four , beaſts, which repreſented 
the four great monarehies, and the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah, which was to ſucceed them. (2) In the third 
year of the ſame reign he had the viſion of the ram 
and the he-goat, which pre-figured the deſtruction of 
the Perſian empire by Alexander the Great, and the 
erſecution which Antiochus Ephiphanes, king of 
yria, ſhould bring upon the Jews. I ſhall hereafter 
make ſome reflections upon theſe n and give 
a larger account of them. 
( Belſhazzar, whilſt his enemies were beſieging 
Babylon, gave a great entertainment to his whole court, 
upon a certain feſtival, which was annually celebrated 
with great rejoicing. The joy of this feaſt was greatly 
diſturbed by a viſion, and ſtill more ſo by the expli- 
cation which Daniel gave of it to the king. The ſen- 
tence written upon the wall imported, that his king- 
dom was taken from him, and given to the Medes and 
Perſians. That very night the eity was taken, and 
Belſhazzar killed, 
Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having A. M. 
ſubſiſted two hundred and ten years from the deſtruc- FE 4p 
tion of the great Aſſyrian empire. _ | 
The particular circumſtances of the. Bages and the 
ge of OY ſhall be related in the —_ of VI | 


CHAP. 1 II. 
_ The bitory of the kingdom of the Medes. 


| I TOOK notice in ſpeaking of the deſtruction of che A. M. 


ancient Aſſyrian empire, that Arbaces, general of Ant. J. 8 
thy Medes, \ was one of the chief authors of the con- 743. 
| 3 „ ſpiracy 


(0 Dan. c. vii. (i) c. vii. 5 (s) c. v. 


* 
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ſpiracy againſt Sardanapalus : And ſeveral writers be- 
heve, that he then immediately became ſovereign 
maſter of Media, and many other provinces, and 
aſſumed the title of king. Herodotus is not of this 
opinion. I ſhall relate what that celebrated hiſtorian 


ſays upon the ſubject. 


(x) The Aſſyrians, who had for many ages held the 
empire of Aſia, began to decline in their power by the 
revolt of ſeveral nations. The Medes firſt threw off 


their yoke, and maintained for ſome time the liberty 


they had acquired by their valour : But that liberty 
degenerating into licentiouſneſs, and their government 
not being well eſtabliſhed, they fell into a kind of 


_ anarchy, worſe than their former ſubjection. Injuſtice, 


violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, becauſe 
there was nobody that had either power enough to 
reſtrain them, or ſufficient authority to puniſh the 


offenders. But all theſe diſorders induced the people 


for a governor. 


Dejoces, the ſon of Phraortes, a Mede 


to ſettle a form of government, which rendered the 
ſtate more flouriſhing than ever it was before. 
The nation of the Medes was then divided into 
tribes. Almoſt all the people dwelt in 4 any when 
by birth, 
erected the ſtate into a monarchy. This perſon, ſeein 
the great diſorders that prevailed throughout all 


Media, reſolved to take advantage of thoſe troubles, 


and make them ſerve to exalt him to the royal dignity, 
He had a great reputation in his own country, and 
paſſed for a man, not only regular in his own conduct, 
but poſſeſſed of all the prudence and equity neceſſary 
As ſoon as he had formed the deſign of obtaining 
the throne, he laboured to make the good qualities 
that had been oblerved in him more conſpicuous than 
ever: He ſucceeded fo well, that the inhabitants of 


the village where he lived made him their judge. In 


this office he acquitted himſelf with great prudepce 
and his cares had all the ſucceſs expected from them; 
for he brought the people of that village to a ſober 
and regular life. The inhabitants of other villages, 

(&] Herod: I. I. k. gs. 2 whom 
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4 | whom perpetual diforders ſuffered not to live in quiet, 


obſerving the good order Dejoces had. introduced 
in the place where he preſided as judge, began to ad- 
dreſs themſelves to him, and make him arbitrator of 
their differences. The fame of his equity daily increaf- 
ing, all ſuch as had any affair of conſequence, brought 
it before him, expecting to find that equity in Dejoces, 
which they could meet with no where elſe.  _ 
When he found himſelf thus far advanced in his de- 
ſigns, he judged it a proper time to ſet his laſt en- 
gines to work for the compaſſing his point. He there- 
ore retired from buſineſs, pretending to be over-fa- 
tigued with the multitude of people, that reſorted to 
him from all quarters; and would not exerciſe the of- 
fice of judge any longer, notwithſtanding all the im- 
8 of ſuch as wiſned well to the publick tranquil- 
ity. Whenever any perſons addreſſed themſelves to 
him, he told them, that his own domeſtick affairs 
would not allow him to attend thoſe of other people. 
The licentiouſneſs, which had been for fome time 
reſtrained by the management of Dejoces, began to 
prevail more than ever, as foon as he had withdrawn 
himſelf from the adminiſtration of affairs; and the evil 
increaſed toſuch a degree, that the Medes were obliged. 
to aſſemble, and deliberate upon the means of curing 
ſo dangerous a diſorder, Ho | 
There are different ſorts of ambition : Some violent 
and impetuous, carry every thing as it were by ſtorm, 
ſticking at no kind of cruelty or murder: Another 
ſort more gentle, like that we are ſpeaking of, puts 
on an appearance of moderation and juſtice, working - 
under ground (if 1 may uſe. that expreſſion). and yet 
arrives at her point as ſurely as the other. > 
Deoces, who ſaw things ſucceeding according to 
his wiſh, ſent his emiſſaries to the aſſembly, after hav- 
ing inſtructed them in the part they were to at. When 
expedients for ſtopping the courſe of the publick evils 
came to be propoſed, theſe emiſſaries, ſpeaking in their 
turn, repreſented, that unleſs the face of the republick 
was entirely changed, their country would become un- 
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inhabitable; that the only means to remedy the pre- 
fent diſorders: was to elect a king, who ſhould have 
authority'to reſtrain violence, and make laws for the 
government of the nation. Then every man could 
proſecute his'own affairs in peace and ſafety; whereas 
the injuſtice, that now - reigned in all parts, would 
quickly force the people to abandon the country. 
This opinion was generally approved; and the whole 
company was convinced, that no expedient could be 
deviſed more effectual for curing the preſent evil, than 
that of converting the ſtate into a monarchy. The 
only thing then to be done, was to chooſe a king; and 
about this their deliberations were not long. They all 
agreed, there was not a man in Media ſo capable of 
governing as Dejoces; ſo that he was immediately with 
common conſent elected king. 2 TO eee, 
If we reflect in the leaſt on the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
kingdoms, in any age or country whatſoever, we ſhall 
find that the maintenance of order, and the care of 
the publick good, was the original deſign of monar- 
chy. Indeed there would be no poſſibility of eſtabliſh- 
ing order and peace, if all men were reſolved to be in- 
dependent, and would not ſubmit to an authority, 
which takes from them a part of their liberty, in order 
to preſerve the reſt. Mankind muſt be perpetually at 
war, if they will always be ſtriving for dominion over 
others, or refuſe to ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt, 'For the 
ſake of their own peace and ſafety they muſt have a 
maſter, and muſt conſent to obey him. This is the 
human origin of government. (y) And the ſcripture 
teacheth us, that the divine providence has not only 
allowed of the project, and the execution of it, but 
conſecrated it likewiſe by an immediate communication 
of his own power. | | - 
There is nothing certainly nobler or greater than 
to ſee a private perſon, eminent for his merit and vir- 
tue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the higheſt 
_ employments, and yet through inclination and mo- 
deſty preferring a life of obſcurity and retirement; than 
to ſee {ſuch a man ſincerely refuſe the offer made to 


777. _-- + 


him, of reigning over a whole nation, and at laſt con- 
ſent to undergo the toil of government, upon no other 
motive than that of being ſerviceable to his fellow citi- 
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zens. His firſt diſpoſition, by which he declares that 


he is acquainted with the duties, and conſequently 
with the dangers annexed to a ſovereign power, ſhows 
him to have a ſoul more elevated and great than great- 
neſs itſelf; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, a ſoul ſuperior 
to all ambition: Nothing can ſhow him ſo perfectly 
worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he has 
of its not being ſo, and his fears of being unequal to 
it. But when he generouſly ſacrifices his own quiet 
and ſatisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
publick, it is plain he underſtands what that ſovereign 
power has in it really good, or truely valuable; which 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming the 


defender of his country, of procuring it many advan- 


tages, and of redreſſing various evils; of cauſing law 
and juſtice to flouriſh, of bringing virtue and probity 
into reputation, and of eſtabliſning peace and plenty: 


And he comforts himſelf for the cares and troubles to 


which he is expoſed, by the proſpect of the many be- 
nefits reſulting from them to the publick. Such a go- 
vernor was Numa at Rome, and ſuch have been ſome 
other emperors, whom the people have conſtrained to 
acceptithe ſupreme po]·Wͥꝰ—rwr . 

It muſt be owned (I cannot help repeating it) that 
there is nothing nobler or greater than ſuch a diſ- 
poſition. But to put on the maſk of modeſty and vir- 
tue, in order to ſatisfy one's ambition, as Dejoces did; 


to affect to appear outwardly what a man is not in- 


wardly; to refuſe for a time, and then accept with 
a ſeeming repugnancy what a man earneſtly deſires, 

and what he has been labouring by ſecret under- hand 
practices to obtain; this double- dealing has ſo much 
meanneſs in it, that it neceſſarily leſſens our opinion 


of the perſon, and extremely eclipſes his merit, be 


his talents at the ſame time never ſo extraordi- 
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RHS TO OH 
(a) Dx jocxs reigned fifty- three years. When Dejoces 
had aſcended the throne, he endeavoured to convince 
the people, that they were not miſtaken in the choice 


they had made of him, for reſtoring of order. At 


firſt he reſolved to have his dignity of king attended 


with all the marks that could inſpire an awe and re- 
ſpect for his perſon. He obliged his ſubjects to build 
him a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. 
This palace he ſtrongly fortified, and choſe out from 
among his people ſuch perſons as he judged fitteſt to 
be his guards. | 

After having thus provided for his own ſecurity, he 
applied himſelf to poliſh and civilize his ſubjects, who 
having been accuſtomed to live in the country and in 


villages, almoſt without laws and without polity, had 


contracted a ſavage diſpoſition. To this end he com- 
manded them to build a city, marking out himſelf 


the place and circumference of the walls. This city 


was compaſſed about with ſeven diſtinct walls, all 


_ diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that the outermoſt did not 


hinder the parapet of the ſecond from being ſeen, nor 
the ſecond that of the third, and ſo of all the reſt. 
The ſituation of the place was extremely favourable 
for ſuch a deſign, for it was a regular hill, whoſe 
aſcent was equal on every ſide. Within the laſt and 
ſmalleſt encloſure ſtood the king's palace, with all his 
treaſures: In the ſixth, which was next to that, there 
were ſeveral apartments for lodging the officers of his 
houſhold ; and the intermediate ſpaces, between the 


other walls, were appointed for the habitation of tha 


people: The firſt and largeſt encloſure was about the 
bigneſs of Athens. The name of this city was Ecbatana. 
The proſpect of it was magnificent and beautiful; 
for beſides the diſpoſition of the walls, which formed 
a kind of amphitheatre, the different colours where- 
with the ſeveral parapets were painted formed a de- 


_ lightful variety. 


After the city was finiſhed, and Dejoces had 
obliged part of the Medes to ſettle in it, he turned 


all his thoughts to compoſing of laws for the good 


(a) Her. I. i. . 96-101. 
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of the ſtate. But being perſuaded, that the majeſty DzJocts, 


of kings is moſt reſpected afar off [major ex longinquo 
reverentia, Tacit.] he began to keep himſelf at a di- 
ſtance from his-people; was almoſt inacceſſible and in- 
' viſible to his ſubjects, not ſuffering them to ſpeak, or 
communicate their affairs to him, but only by peti- 
tions, and the interpoſition of his officers. And even 
thoſe, that had the privilege of approaching him, might 
neither laugh nor ſpit in his preſence. 
his great ſtateſman acted in this manner, in order 
the better to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the 
crown. For, having to deal with men yet unciviliſed, 
and no very Food judges of true merit, he was afraid 
that too great a familiarity with him might induce con- 
tempt, and occaſion plots and conſpiracies againſt 
growing power, Which is generally looked upon with 
invidious and diſcontented eyes. But by keeping him- 
ſelf thus concealed from the eyes of the people, and 
making himſelf known only by the wiſe laws he made, 
and the ſtrict juſtice he took care to adminiſter to every 
one, he acquired the refpect and eſteem of all his 
„„ CT ITS Vb 
It is ſaid, that from the innermoſt part of his palace 
he ſaw every thing that was done in his dominions, by 
means of his emitfaries, who brought him accounts, 
and informed him of all tranſactions. By this means 
no crime eſcaped either the knowledge of the prince, 
or the rigour of the law; and the puniſhment tread- 
ing upon the heels of the offence, kept the wicked in 
awe, and ſtopped the courſe of violence and injuſtice. 
Things might poſſibly paſs in this manner to a cer- 
tain degree during his adminiſtration: But there is no- 
thing more obvious than the great inconveniencies 
neceſſarily reſulting from the cuſtom introduced by De- 
joces, and wherein he has been imitated by the reſt of 
the Eaſtern potentates; the cuſtom, I mean, of living 
concealed in his palace, of governing by fpies diſperſed 
throughout his kingdom, of relying ſolely upon their 
fincerity for the truth of facts; of not ſuffering truth, 
the complaints of the oppreſſed, and the juſt reaſons 
Vor, H. 8 of 
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Dzzocrs. of innocent perſons to be conveyed to him any other 
way, than through foreign channels, that is, by men 
liable to be prejudiced or corrupted ; men that ſtopped 
up all avenues to remonſtrances, or the reparation of 
injuries, and that were capable of doing the greateſt 
injuſtice themſelves, with ſo much the more eaſe and 
aſſurance, as their iniquity remained undiſcovered, and 
conſequently. unpuniſhed. But beſides all this, me- 
thinks, that very affectation in princes of being invi- 
ſible, ſhows them to be conſcious of their ſlender merit, 
which ſhuns the light, and dares not ſtand the teſt of 
a near examination. ; 1 
Dejoces was ſo wholly taken up in humaniſing and 
ſoftening the manners, and in making laws for the 
good government of his people, that he never engaged 
in any enterpriſe againſt his neighbours, though his 
reign was very long, for he did not die till after having 
treigned fifty-three years. 5 
Puzaox=- (+) PHRAORTES reigned twenty-two years. After 
. M. the death of Dejoces, his ſon Phraortes, called other- 
3347- wiſe “ Aphraartes, ſucceeded. The ſole affinity between 
m—_ C. theſe two names, would make one believe, that this is 
| the king called in ſcripture Arphaxad : But that opi- 
nion has many other ſubſtantial reaſons to ſupport it, 
as may be ſeen in father Montfaucon's learned diſſer- 
cation, of which I have made great uſe in this treatiſe. 
The paſſage in Judith, That Arphaxad built à very 
ftrong city, and called it Echatana, has deceived moſt 
authors, and made them believe, that Arphaxad muſt 
be Dejoces, who was certainly the founder of that 
city, But the Greek text of Judith, which the vul- 
gar tranſlation renders ædificavit, ſays only, (c) That 
Arphaxad added new buildings to Echatana, And what 
can be more natural, than that the father not havin 
entirely perfected ſo conſiderable a work, the ſon ſhould 
put the laſt hand to it, and make ſuch additions as 
were wanting? 7 1 0 
| (4) Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and 


not 

(5) Her. c. 12. [(e ENνν,zTʒn rt Il Exbaraiolg. ( 4) Judith, 
Text, Gr, Her. I. i. c. 102. 5 BY | h 
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not contented with the kingdom of Media, left him Pa« aor- 


by his father, attacked the Perfians; and defeating **** 
1 in a deciſive battle, brought them under ſubjec- 
tion to his empire. Then ſtrengthened by the acceſ- 
ſion of their troops, he attacked other neighbouring 
nations, one after another, till he made himſelf maſter 
of almoſt all the Upper Aſia, which comprehends all 
that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media as far 
% AE. 1 
Elate with this good ſucceſs, he ventured to turn 
his arms againſt the Aſſyrians, at that time indeed 
weakened through the revolt of ſeveral nations, but 
yet very powerful in themſelves. Nabuchodonoſor, 
their king, otherwiſe called Saoſduchinus, raiſed a 
great army in his own country, and“ ſent ambaſſadors 
to ſeveral other nations of the eaſt, to require their 
aſſiſtance. They all refuſed him with contempt, and 
8 treated his*ambaſſadors, letting him ſee, 
that they no longer dreaded that empire, which had 
formerly kept the greateſt part of them in a ſlaviſh 
ſubjection. | „„ 
The king, highly enraged at ſuch inſolent treat- 
ment, ſwore by his throne and his reign, that he would 
be revenged of all thoſe nations, and put them every 


one to the ſword. He then prepared for battle, with 


what forces he had, in the plain of Ragau. A great 
battle enſued there, which proved fatal to Phraortes. 
He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his chariots were 
overturned, and put into. diforder, and Nabuchodono- 
ſor gained a complete victory. Then taking advan- 
tage of the defeat and confuſion of the Medes, he 
entered their country, took their cities, puſhed on his 
conqueſts even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and the 
walls by ſtorm, and gave the city to be pillaged by 
his ſoldiers, who plundered it, and ſtripped it of all 


o + 


its ornaments. | 1 | 
The unfortunnate Phraortes, who had eſcaped into 
the mountains of Ragau, fell at laſt into the hands of 
Nabuchodonoſor, who cruelly cauſed him to be ſhort 
| > - = 0 | a 
De Greek text places theſe embaſts bifore the beitlhe 
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to death with arts.” After that he returned to Ni- 
neveh with all his army, which was ſtill very numerous, 
and for four months togetlier did nothing but feaſt 
and divert himſelf with thoſe that BAC accompanied | 
him in this expedition. 5 85 | 
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In Judith we read that the king of Aſſyria ſent 


Holophernes, with a powerful army, to revenge him- 
ſelf of thoſe that had refuſed him ſuccours; the pro- 


greſs and cruelty of that commander, tlie general con- 
ſternation of all the people, the courageous reſolution 
of the Iſraelites to withſtand him, in opes that their 


God would defend them, the extremity to which Be- 
thulia and the whole nation was reduced, the miracu- 
lous deliverance of that city by the courage and con- 


duct of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow 


of the Aſſyrian army, are all related in the ſame book. 


(a) Cyaxares I. reigned forty years. This prince 
ſucceeded to the throne immediately after his father's 


death. He was a very brave, enterpriſing prince, and 


knew how to make his advantage of the late over- 


throw by the Aſſyrian army. He firſt ſettled himſelf 
well in his kingdom of Media, and then conquered 


all Upper Aſia. But what he had moſt at heart was, 


to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of his 
father by the deſtruction of that great city. | 
The Aſſyrians came out to meet bim, having only 


the remains of that great army, which was deftroyed 


before Bethulia. A battle enſued, wherein the Aſſy- 


rians were defeated, and driven back to Nineveh. 


Cyaxares, purſuing his victory, laid ſiege to the city, 
which was upon the point of falling inevitably into his 
hands, but that the time was not yet come when God 


deſigned to puniſh that city for her crimes, and for 
the calamities ſhe had brought upon his people, as 


i 


ſent danger in the followin 


well as other nations. It was delivered from its pre- 
S 4 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the 8 

hourhood of the Palus Mzotis, had driven the Cim- 

merians out of Europe, and was ſtill marching under 
i = mo 
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the conduct of King Madyes | in purſuit of them. The 
Cimmerians had found means to eſcape from the Scy- 
thians, who were advancing into Media. Cyaxares, 
hearing of this eruption, raiſed the ſiege from before 
Nineveh, and marched with all his forces againſt that 
mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, was 
going to over- run all Aſia. © The two armies engaged, 
and the Medes were vanquiſhed. The Barbarians, find- 
ing no other obſtacle in their way, overſpread not only 
Media, but almoſt all Aſia. After that they marched 
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towards Egypt, from whence Pſammiticus diverted 


their courſe by preſents. They then returned into 
Paleſtine, where ſome of them plundered the temple 


of Venus at Aſcalon, the moſt ancient temple dedi- 


cated to that goddeſs. Same of theſe Scythians ſettled 


at Bethſhean, a City in the tribe of Manaſſeh, on this 
ſide Jordan, which from them was: afterwards called 
Scythopolis. 

The Scythians, 25 the ſpace of twenty eight years 
were maſters of the Upper Aſia, namely, the two Ar- 
menias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; 


during which time they ſpread deſolation wherever 


they came. The Medes had no way of getting rid of 
them, but by a treacherous ſtratagem. Under | 
tence of cultivating and ſtrengthening the alliance they 


had made together, they invited the greateſt part of 


them to a general feaſt, which was made in every fa- 
mily. Each maſter of the feaſt made his gueſts drunk, 
and in that condition were the Scythians maſſacred. 
The Medes then repoſſeſſed themſelves of the provinces 
they had loſt, and once more extended their empire to 
the banks of the Halys, which was their ancient 
boundary weſtward. 
(5) The remaining Scythians, who were not at the 
banquet, having heard of the maſſacre of their coun- 
trymen, fled into Lydia to king Halyattes, who re- 
ceived them with great humanity. This occaſioned a 


war between thoſe two princes; Cyaxares immedi- 


wei; led his troops to the frontiers of Lydia, Many 
5 | | - bartles 
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battles were fought during the ſpace of five years with 
almoſt equal advantage on both ſides. The battle 
fought in the fixth year was very remarkable on ac- 
count of an eclipſe of the ſun, which happened during 
the engagement, when on a ſudden the day was turned 
into a dark night. Thales, the Mileſian, had foretold 
this eclipſe. The Medes and Lydians, who were then 
in the heat of the battle, equally terrified with this 
unforeſeen event, which they looked upon as a ſign of 
the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on both 
ſides, and made peace. Sienneſis, king of Cilicia, 
and Nabuchodonoſor, king of Babylon, were the 
mediators. To render the friendſhip more firm and 
inviolable, the two princes agreed to ſtrengthen it by 
the tie of marriage, and agreed, that Halyattes ſhould 
give his daughter Aryenis, to Aſtyages, eldeſt ſon of 


yaxares. 


IT he manner theſe people had of 2 alliance 


with one another is very remarkable. Beſi Et 
ceremonies, which they had in common with the 
Greeks, they had this in particular; the two con- 


tracting parties made themſelves inciſions in the arms, 
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and licked one another's blood. . 
(e) Cyaxares's firſt care, as ſoon as he found himſelf 
again in peace, was to reſume the ſiege of Nineveh, 
which the eruption of the Scythians had obliged him 
to raiſe. Nabopolaſſer, king of Babylon, with whom 
he had lately contracted a particular alliance, joined 
with him in the league e the Aſſyrians. Having 
therefore united their forces, they beſieged Nineveh, 
took it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly deſtroyed 


that mighty city. 


God had foretold by his prophets above an hundred 
years before, that he would bring vengeance upon 


that impious city for the blood of his ſervants, where- 


with the kings thereof had gorged themſelves, like 


ravenous lions; that he himſelf would march at the 


head of the troops that ſhould come to beſiege it; 
that he would cauſe conſter nation and terrour to go 
| 20 BE before 
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before them; that he would deliver the old men, the cr axa- 
' mothers, and their children, into the mercileſs hands *- - 
of the ſoldiers; that all the treaſures of the city 
ſhould fall into the hands of rapacious and inſatiable 
plunderers; and that the city itſelf ſhould be fo 
totally and utterly deſtroyed, that not ſo much as a 
footſtep of it ſhould be left; and that the people 
ſhould aſk hereafter, Where did the proud city of 
Nineveh ſtand? eh „„ | 
But let us hear the language of the prophets them- 
-: ſelves: (4) Woe to the 0 city (cries Nahum) it 
is all full of lies and robbery; (e) he that daſhed in 
pieces is come up before thy face. The Lord cometh 
to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Iſrael. ( 
I hear already the noiſe of the whip, and the noiſe of 
the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horſes, 
and of the bounding chariots. The horſeman lifteth 
up both the _— ſword, and the glittering ſpear. 
(g) The ſhield of his mighty men is made red; the 
_ valiant men are in ſcarlet, They ſhall ſeem like 
torches, they ſhall run like the lightning. (S) God is 
jealous; the Lord revengeth, and is furious. The 
mountains quake at him and the hills melt, and the 
_ earth is burnt at his preſence: Who can ſtand before 
his indignation? And who can abide in the fierceneſs 
of his anger? (7) Behold, I am againft thee, faith the 
Lord of hoſts: I will ſtrip thee of all thy ornaments. 
( Take ye the ſpoil of fler, take the ſpoil of gold; 
for there is no el of the ſtore and glory out of all the 
pleaſant furniture. She is empty, and void, and 
waſte. Nineveh is deſtroyed; ſhe is overthrown ; ſhe 
is deſolate. (7) The gates of the rivers ſhall be opened, 
and the * palace ſhall be diſſolved. And Huzzab 
ſhall be led away captive; ſhe ſhall be brought up, 
and her maids ſhall lead her as with the voice of doves 
taboring upon their breaſts. (n) I ſee a multitude of 
8 3 | i 
4) Nahum iii. 1. e) ii. 1, 2. „ . 
6 55 $, 6. (i) iii. F , (4) ii. 9, 3 (1) 76. ; 25 2 1 
 ® The author in this place renders follow our Engliſh bible, tbeugb in 


it, Her temple is deſtroyed to the the Latin it is templum. 
foundation. But I have choſen to 
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Crara- ſlain, and a great number of e and: there is 
i nd eng, or their corpſes; they ſtumble upon their 

| corpſes., * (n) Where is the dwelling of the lions, 

| and the feeding-place of the young lions, where the 
| lion, even the old lion walked, and the lion's whelp, 
| „ and none made them afraid: Where the lion did tear 
in pieces enough for his whelps, and ſtrangled for his 
| lioneſſes, and filled his holes with prey, and his dens 
| with rapine: (o) The Lord ſhall deſtroy Aſſur. He 
| ſhall depopulate that city, which was ſo beautiful, and 

turn it into a land where no man cometh, and into a 

| deſert. It ſhall be a dwelling-place for wild beaſts, 

© and the birds of night ſhall lurk therein, Behold, 
it ſhall be ſaid, ſce that proud city which was ſo 
ſtately, and ſo exalted; which ſaid in her heart, I am 
the only city, and beſides me there is no other; All 
they that paſs by her ſhall ſcoff at her, and ſhall inſult 
her with hiſſings and contemptuous geſtures. 

The two armies enriched themſelves with the ſpoils 
of Nineveh; and Cyaxares, proſecuting his victories, 
made himſelf maſter of all the cities of the kingdom 


of Aſſyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, which be- 
longed to Nabopolaſſar. 


After this expedition Cyaxares dies, and left his 
dominions to his ſon Aſtyages. 

hrva- — ASTYAGES reigned thirty-five years. We x 5-1 prince 1 

8 . M. Called in ſcripture Ahaſuerus. Though his reign was 
3400. Very long, no leſs than thirty- five years, yet have we 


mT C, no particulars recorded of it in hiſtory. He had twa. 
6 3 


children, whoſe names are famous, namely, Cyaxares, 
by his wite Aryenis, and Mandana, by a former mar- 
riage. In his father's life-time he married Mandana 
to Cambyſes, the ſon of Achemenes, king of Perſia ; 
From this marriage ſprung Cyrus, who was born 
but one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares, 


The latter ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of the 
Nees 


| CYAXARES | 


1 Naben f OTE WET e Zephan. ii. 13—15. 
ig is anoble image of the ergel bouring nations, eſpecially Fudea, ang 
275 arice of the Aſſyrian kings, who carried mm the polls Y them tg 
pr Pageds aud ee all tbeir * Mue web. „ 
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 CyaxarEgs II. This 1 is the; rince whom the. ſori e 

rure calls Darius the Mede. ce N % = 2 
Cyrus, having taken Babylon, i in 1: conjunction with 

his uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. Af. 

ter the death of his uncle, and his father Cambyſes, he 

united the kingdoms of the Medes and the Perſians 

into one: In the ſequel therefore of this diſcourſe they 

will be conſidered only as one empire. I ſhall begin 

the hiſtory of that empire with the reign of Cyrus; 

which will include alſo what is known X* the reigns of 

his two predeceſſors, Cyaxares and Aſtyages. But I 

| ſhall previouſly give ſome account of the kingdom of 

Lydia, becauſe Crœſus, its king, has a conl derable 

ſhare in the events of which I am to ſpeak. | 


CHAP: - Iv. 
The hiſtory of the Lypians. 


(Y HE kings, who firſt reigned over the 3 
ans, are by Herodotus called Atyades, that 
is, deſcendants from Atys. Theſe, he tells us, de- 
rived their origin from Lydus, the ſon of Atys; and 
Lydus gave the name of Lydians to that people, who 
before his time were called Mceonians. 
Theſe Atyades were ſucceeded by the Heraclidz, or 
deſcendants of Hercules, who poſſeſſed this kingdom 
for the ſpace of five hundred and five years, 
Ando, great grandſon of Alcæus, ſon of Hercules, Azco 
was the firſt of the Heraclldes, who reigned! in Lydia. * — 
The laſt was kan 1.0 
/ +» Campavtrs. This prince was married to a lady of . 2990 
| exquiſite beauty; and, being infatuated by his paſſion 2284. 
for her, was perpetually boaſting of her charms to 
others. Nothing would ſerve him; but Gyges, one 
of his chief officers, ſnould ſee, and judge of them 
by his own eyes; * as if the huſpand's own knowledge 
of them was not ſufficient far his happineſs, or the 
_ of his wife would haye been impaired of his 
| tence. 


() Herod, 1 i. c. 713. 


Non contentus voluptatum ſua- quaſi ſilentium damnum polhritu 
rum tacita enk — - prorius Tinis eſſet. Fuftin. . 1. c. 7 
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Caxday- ſilence. The king to this end placed Gyges ſecretly 
. in & convenient place; but notwithſtanding that pre- 

caution, the queen perceived him when he retired, 
= took no manner of notice of it; judging, as the 
| iſtorian repreſents it, that the moſt valuable treaſure 
of a woman is her modeſty, ſhe ſtudied a fignal re- 
venge for the injury ſhe had received; and, to puniſh 
the fault of her huſband, committed a ſtill greater 
crime. Poſſibly a ſecret paſſion for Gyges had as great 
ſhare in that action, as her reſentment for the diſho- 
nour done her. Be that as it will, the ſent for Gyges, 
and obliged him to expiate his crime either by bis own 
death, or the king's, at his own option. After ſome 
remonſtrances to no purpoſe, he reſolved upon the 
A.M. latter, and by the murther of Candaules became maſter 
Ant. J. C. Of his queen and his throne, By this means the king- 
713. dom paſſed from the family of the Heraclidz into that 
1 of the Mermnades. = 188 
| Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as 
| Herodotus informs us, ſpoke of this adventure of 
| Gyges in his poems. 5 5 
Is eannot forbear mentioning in this place what is re- 
lated by Herodotus, that amongſt the Lydians, and 
almoſt all other Barbarians, it was reckoned ſhameful 
and infamous, even for a man to appear naked. Theſe 
Footſteps of modeſty, which are met with amongſt 
pagans, ought to be reckaned valuable. We are 
| aflured, that among the Romans, a ſon, who was 
| come to the age. of maturity, never went into the 
| baths with his Father, nor even a ſon-in-law with- his 
| father-in-law; and this modeſty and decency were 
looked upon by them as a law of nature, the viola- 
; tion whereof was criminal. It is aſtoniſhing, that 
| atno us our magiſtrates take no care to prevent 
1 this diſerder, which, in the midſt of Paris, at the ſea- 
ſon of bathing, is openly committed with impunity; 
a diſorder ſo viſibly contrary to the rules of common 
as” | decency, 
Noſtro quidem more eum pa- præſertim natura ipſa magiſtra & 
rentibus puberes filit, cum ſoceris duce. Cic. l. i. deoffic. u. 129. 


generi, non lavantur. Retinends Nudare ſe nefas eſſe credebatur. 
eſt igitur hujus generis verecundia, Val. Max, I. ii. cap. 1. 
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Aecency, fo dangerous to young perſons of both ſexes, sI 
and ſo n r ieſelf. rx. 
() Plato relates the ſtory of Gyges in a different 

manner from Herodotus. He tells us, that Gyges 
wore a ring, the ſtone of which, when turned towards 
him, rendered him inviſible; ſo that he had the ad- 
vantage of ſeeing others, without being ſeen himſelf; 
and that by means of this ring, with the concurrence 
of the queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and 
throne. This probably ſignifies, that, in order to 
compaſs his criminal deſign, he uſed all the tricks and 
ſtratagems, the world calls ſubtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the moſt ſecret purpoſes of 
others, without making the leaſt diſcovery of its own. 
This ſtory thus explained carries in it a greater appear- 
| ance of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. | 
Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's 
famous ring, adds, that if a wiſe man had ſuch a 
ring, he would not uſe it to any wicked purpoſe ; be- 
cauſe virtue conſiders what is honourable and juſt, and 
has no occaſion for darkneſs. + 
(r) Gvoxs reigned thirty-eight years. The murther Gro: 
of Candayles raiſed a ſedition among the Lydians. 3 5 
The two parties, inſtead of coming to blows, agreed Ant. J. C. 
to refer the matter to the deciſion of the Delphick 7:3. 
oracle, which declared in favour of Gyges. The king 
made large preſents to the temple at Delphos, which 
undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influence 
upon the oracle's anſwer. Among other things of 
value Herodotus mentions ſix golden eups, weighing 
thirty talents, amounting to near a million of Frenc 
money, which is about forty-eight thouſand pounds 
Av 150 as he was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
throne, he made war againſt Miletos, Smyrna, - and 
Colophon, three powerful cities belonging to the 
neighbouring ſtates. | _ 


(2) Plato de Rep. I. ii. p 359. (r) Her. I. i. e. 13, 14- 

Hunc ipſum annulum fi ha- ret, Honeſta enim bonis viris, non 

beat ſapiens, nihilo plus ſibi lic ere occulta quæruntur. Lib. iii. de office 
putet peccare, quam fi non habe- 7, 38. | 
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Grew, After * had reigned thirty-cight Jean, he died | 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon, | 


Apes. (5) ARDYS reigned forty-nine years. It wok: in = 


1 reign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out 


Ant. J. C. of their country by the Scythæ Nomades, went into 


680. Aſia, and took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel, 


| S$avrar- (7) SADYATTES reigned twelve years. This prince 


hi 1's declared war againſt the Mileſians, and laid ſiege to 
3373, their city. In thoſe days the ſieges, which were gene- 
Ant. J. C. rally nothing more than blockades, were carried on 
very ſlowly, and laſted. many years. This king died 
before he had finiſhed that of Miletos, ol: was ſuc- 

ceeded by his ſon. 


Harvar- (u) HALYATTES reigned fifty-ſeven years. This is 
"a x The prince who made war againſt Cyaxares, king of 
3385. Media, He likewiſe drove the Cimmerians out of 
Ant. J. O. Aſia. He attacked, and took the cities of Smyrna 
and Clazomenæ. He vigorouſly proſecuted the war 
againſt the Mileſians, begun by his father; and con- 

tinued the ſiege of their city, which had laſted ſix years 

under his father, and continued as many under him. It 

ended at length in the following manner: Halyattes, 

upon an anſwer he received from the Delphick oracle, 

had ſent an ambaſſador into the city, to propoſe a truce 

for ſome months. Thraſybulus, tyrant of Miletos, 

| having notice of his coming, ordered all the corn, 

and other proviſions, aſſembled by him and his ſub- 

jects for their ſupport, to be brought into the publick 
market; and commanded the citizens, at the ſight of 

a ſignal that ſhould be given, to be all in a general 
humour of feaſting and jollity. The thing was exe - 

cuted {according to his orders. The Lydian ambaſſa- 

dor at his arrival was in the utmoſt ſurpriſe to ſee ſuch 

a plenty in the market, and ſuch chearfulneſs in the 

city. His maſter, to whom he gave an account of 

what he had ſeen, concluding that his project of re- 

ducing the place by famine would never ſucceed, pre- 


ferred peace to ſo fruitleſs a wat, and immediately 
raiſed the ness. 


KI 


| | CRroxsvs. 
() Her, I. i. c. 15. (:) Ibid, c. 16,22, (0 Ibid. n 
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verb, carries in it an idea of immenſe riches. The 


ſients he made to the temple of Delphos, muſt have 
been exceſſively great. Moſt of thoſe. preſents were 


worth ſeveral millions. (2) We may partly account for 
the treaſures af this prince, from certain mines that he 
had, ſituate, according to Strabo, between Pergamus 
und Atarnes; as alſo from the little river Pactolus, the 
ſand of which was gold. But in Strabo' s time Nen 
river had not the ſame advantage. | 
() This uncommon affluence, which is a ching ex- 
traordinary, did not enervate or ſoften the courage of 
Crœdſus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to ſpend 
his time in idleneſs and pleaſure. For his part, he was 
perpetually in arms, made ſeveral conqueſts, and en- 
larged his dominions by the addition of all the conti- 
guous provinces, as Phrygia, Myſia, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the country of the Ca- 
rians; Fonians, Dorians, and:Zolians. - Herodotus ob- 
ſerves, that he was the firſt conqueror of the Greeks, 
'who till then had never been ſubject to a foreign power. 
Doubtleſs he muſt mean the Greeks, ſettled 1 in yon 
Minor, 
But what is ſtill more extraordinäry in this prince, 
though” he was ſo immenſely: rich, and ſo great a war- 
ior, yet his chief delight was in literature and the 
ſciences. His court was the ordinary reſidence of thoſe 
famous learned men, ſo revered by antiquity, and diſ- 


61 


 Cx6280s,” His very name, which is become a pro- ces 


1 


wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pre- Ant J. C. 


562. 


ſtill to be ſeen in the time of Herodotus, and were 


; tinguiſhed by the name of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece. 


(3) Solon, one of the moſt celebrated amongſt them, 


after having eſtabliſhed new laws at Athens, thought 


he might abſent himſelf for ſome years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis where 
he was received in a manner ſuitable to the reputation 


of ſo great a man. The king, attended with a nume- 
rous coun e in "all his 1 5 ng er ph a | 


._ dreſſed 


1 100 ed 1 xiii, p- 625 I. xiv. p. 680. (x) Her, 1. i. c. 26—28, 
DER Ibid, I. i. c. 29-33, Plut. in Sol. p. 937 94. N 
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Nei dreſſed in the moſt magnificent apparel, which-was all 
over enriched with gold, and glittered with diamonds. 
Notwithſtanding the novelty of this ſpectacle to Solon, 
it did not appear that he was the leaſt moved at it, or 
that he _ a word wr diſcovered the * 
| or ration z on the contrary, people enſe 
ce ſufficiently diſcern from his behaviour, that he 


ed upon all this outward pomp, as an indication 
of a little mind, which knows not in what true great- 


Fn neſs and dignity conſiſts. - This coldneſs and indiffe- 


rence in Salon's firſt approach, gave the king no favour- 
able opinion of his new 


Ne afterwards ordered all his treaſures, his magni- 
ficent apartments, and coſtly furniture ſhould be ſhowed 
him; as if he expected by the multitude of his fine 
veſſels, diamonds, ſtatues, and paintings, to conquer 
the philoſopher's indifference. But theſe things were 
Not the king; and it was the king that Solon was come 
to viſit, and not the walls or chambers of his palace. 
He had no notion of making a judgement of the king. 
or an eſtimate of his worth, by theſe out ward appen- 
dages, but by himſelf and his own erſonal qualities. 
Were we to judge at preſent by ho ſame, rule, we 
ſhould find many of our reat men wretchedly naked 
and deſolate. | 
When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back to 
the king. Crœſus then aſked him, which of mankind 
in all his travels he had found the moſt truely happy. 
One Tellus e e Solon) a citizen of Athens, a 
very honeſt and good man, who had lived all bis 
« days without indigence, had always ſeen his. country 
«* in a flouriſhing condition, had children; that were 
&« univerſally eſteemed, with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
“ thoſe children s children, and at laſt died gonioully 
“in fighting for his country“. 
Such an anſwer as this, in which gold. and filver 
were accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Crcefus to argue 
a ſtrange ignorance. and ſtupidity, However, as he 
flattered himſelf of being ranked in the ſecond degree 
of Wer he aſked him, „ Who of all 2554 | 
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« had ſeen, was the next in felicity to Tellus.“ Solon Caoxave, 5 


anſwered, Cleobis and Biton, of Argos, two bro- 
ce thers, who had left behind them a perfect pattern 
« of fraternal affection, and of the ripe: due from 
« children to their parents. Upon a ſolemn feſtival, 
„ when their mother, a prieſteſs of Juno, was te go 
<« to the temple, the. oxen that were to draw her not 
<«< being ready, the two ſons put themſelves to the yoke, 
00 Ke. 63 their mother's chariot thither, which was 
„ above five miles diſtant. All the mothers of the 
<« place, raviſhed with admiration, congratulated the 
e « prieſteſs on the piety of her ſons. She in tranſ- 
© ports of her joy and thankfulneſs earneſtly intreated 
<« the goddeſs to reward her children with the beſt thing 
that heaven can give to man. Her prayers were 
e heard. When the ſacrifice was over, her two ſons 
c fell aſleep in the very temple, and there + died in a 
«* ſoft and peaceful ſlumber. In honour of their piety, 
<« the people of Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them in 
e the temple of Delphos.“ 125 1 * 
« What then (ſays Crœſus, in a tone that ſhowed 
his diſcontent) you do not reckon me in the number 
< of the happy?” Solon, who was. not willing either 
to flatter, or exaſperate him any further, replied calm- 
ly : King of Lydia, beſides many other advantages, 
<« the gods have given us Grecians a ſpirit of modera- 
<« tion and reſerve, which has produced amongſt us a 
e plain, popular kind of Fs. accompanied 
<« with a certain generous freedom, void of pride or 
cc oftentation, and therefore not well ſuited to the 
<. courts of kings: This philoſophy, conſidering what 
< an infinite number of viciſſitudes and. accidents. the 
< life of man is liable to, does not allow us either to 
< glory in any proſperity we enjoy ourſelves, or to 
* admire happineſs in others, which perhaps may prove 
< only tranſient or ſuperficial.” From hence he took 
occaſion to repreſent to him further, That the life 
< of man ſeldom exceeds ſeventy years, which make 


up 


cc 


eme & Qowſryar dia prpfrrce didyat . 
1 The fatigue of drawing the chariot might be the cauſe of it. 
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„C 
up in all ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty days, 
of which two are not exactly alike; ſo that the 
time to come is nothing but a'ſeries of various ac- 
cidents which cannot be foreſeen, Therefore, in 
our opinion (continued he) no man can be eſteemed 
happy, but he whoſe happineſs God continues to the 
end of his life: As for others, who are perpetually 
expoſed to a thouſand dangers, we account their 
happineſs as uncertain, as the crown is to a perſon 
that is ſtill engaged in battle, and has not yet ob- 
tained the victory.“ Solon retired, when he had 
ſpoken theſe words, which ſerved only to mortify 
Croeſus, but not to reform Il... 
Eſop, the author of the fables was then at the 
court of this prince, by whom he was very kindly 

entertained. He was concerned at the unhandſome 
treatment Solon received, and ſaid to him by way of 
advice; + © Solon, we muſt either not come near 
« princes-at all, or ſpeak things that are agreeable to 
e them.” Say rather (replied Solon) that we ſhould 
e either never come near them at all, or elſe ſpeak. 
« ſuch things as may be for their good.” 
In Plutarch's time, ſome of the learned were of 
opinion, that this interview between Solon and Crœſus 
did not agree with the dates of chronology. But as 
thoſe dates are very uncertain, that judicious author 
did not think this objection ought to prevail againſt 
the authority of ſeveral credible writers, by whom this 


ſtory is atteſted, 


What we have now related of Crœſus is ö 
tural picture of the behaviour of kings and great men, 
Who for the moſt part are ſeduced by flattery; and 
ſhows us at the ſame time the two ſources from whence 
that blindneſs generally proceeds. | 
_ inclination which all men have, but eſpecially the 
great, of receiving praiſe without any precaution, and 
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is a very na- 


The one is a ſecret 


of 


The jingle of the avords de duc d ag 
Id. ca, which ts a beauty in the origi- 
nal, becauſe it is founded in the th 
cannot be rendered into any other 
language, | 
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an unh 
mou The other is, the great reſemblance there is 
between flattery and a ſincere affection, or a reaſonable 
reſpect; which is ſometimes counterfeited ſo exactly, 
that the wiſeſt may be deceived, if they are not very 
much upon their guard, _ 1 
Crceſus, if we judge of him by the character he 
bears in hiſtory, was a very good prince, and worthy 
of eſteem in many reſpects. He had a great deal of 
good - nature, affability, and humanity. His palace was 
a receptacle for men of wit and learning; which ſhows,” 
that he himſelf was a perſon of learning, and had a 
taſte for the ſciences. His weakneſs was, that he laid 
a great ſtreſs upon riches and magnificence, thought 
himſelf great and happy in proportion to his poſſeſ- 
ſions, miſtook regal pomp and ſplendour for true and 
ſolid greatneſs, and fed his vanity with the exceſſive 
ſubmiſſions of thoſe, that ſtood in a kind of adoration 
before him. „ „ 
Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits, and other courtiers, 
who, ſurrounded this prince, eat at his table, partook 
of his pleaſures, ſhared his confidence, and enriched 
themſelves by his bounty and liberality, took care not 
to differ from the prince's taſte, and never thought of 
undeceiving him, with reſpect to his errors or falſe 
ideas. On the contrary, they made it their buſineſs to 
cheriſh and fortify them in him, extolling him per- 
petually as the moſt opulent prince of his age, and 
never ſpeaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of 
his palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture; 


mited ſubmiſſioa and complaiſance to their hu- 


— 


becauſe they knew this was the ſure way to pleaſe him, 


and to ſecure his favour. For flattery is nothing elſe 
but a commerce of falſehood and lying, founded upon 
intereſt on one ſide, and vanity on the other. The 
flatterer deſires to advance himſelf, and make his for- 
tune; the prince to be praiſed and admired, becauſe 


he is his own firſt flatterer, and carries within himſelf 


a more ſubtle and better prepared poiſon than any 
adulation gives him. f 


Voi „ ht That 


ing favourably of all that admire them, or ſhow cao 
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daes. That ſaying of Zſop, who had formerly been a 
ſlave, and ſtill retained ſomewhat of the ſpirit and 


character of ſlavery, though he had varniſhed it over 
with the addreſs of an artful courtier; that ſayſnig of 
his, I ſay, to Solon, That we ſhould either not 
e come near kings, or ſay what is agreeable to them,” 
ſhows us with what kind of men Crceſus had filled his 
court, and by what means he had baniſhed all ſinceri- 
ty, integrity, and duty from his preſence. Therefore 
we ſee he could not bear that noble and. generous free- 
dom in the philoſopher, upon which he ought to have 
ſet an infinite value; as he would have done, had he 
but underſtood the worth of a friend, who, attaching 
himſelf to the perſon, and not to the fortune of a 
prince, has the courage to tell him diſagreeable truths ; 
truths unpalatable, and bitter to ſelt-love at the pre- 
ſent, but that may prove very ſalutary and ſerviceable 
for the future. Dic illis, non quod volunt audire, ſed 
quod audiſſe ſemper volent. Theſe are Seneca's own 
words, where he is endeavouring to ſhow, of what 
great uſe a faithful and ſincere friend may be to a 
prince; and what he adds further ſeems to be writ on 
purpoſe for Crœſus: Give him (ſays he) whole- 
« ſome advice. Let a word of truth once reach thoſe 
<« ears, which are perpetually fed and entertained with 
« flattery. You will aſk me, what ſervice can be done 
<« to a perſon arrived at the higheſt pitch of felicity ? 
« Tt will teach him not to ira in his proſperity ; it 
<« will remove that vain confidence he has in his power 
<« and greatneſs, as if they were to endure for ever; 
* make him underſtand, that every thing which be- 
<« longs to and depends upon fortune, is as unſtable as 
« herſelf; and that there is often but the ſpace of a 
moment between the higheſt elevation and the moſt 
« unhappy downfall.” 5 | 

| It 


\. » Plenas aures adulationibus a» duciam permanſure ſemper poten- 
liquando vera vox intret: da con- tiz excuſſeris, docueriſque mobi- 
ſilium utile. Quzris, quid felici lia eſſe quæ dedit caſus; ac ſæpe 
præſtare poſſis? Effice, ne felici- inter fortunam maximam & ulti- 
mati ſuæ credat. Parum in illum mam nihil intereſſe. Sen. de benef. 
contuleris, ſi illi ſemel ſtultam fi- I. vi, c. 33. | 
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() It was not long before Creeſus e the Cao 


truth of what Solon had told him. He had two ſons ; 
one of whom being dumb, was 4 perpetual ſubject of 
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affliction to him; the other, named Atys, was diſtin- 


guiſhed by every good quality, and his great conſola- 
tion and delight. The father dreamed one night, 
which made a great impreſſion upon his mind, that 
this beloved ſon of his was to periſh by iron. This 


became a new ſource of anxiety and trouble, and care 


is taken to remove out of the young pritice's way 
every thing made of iron, as partizans, lances, javelins, 
Sc. No mention is made of armies, wars, or ſieges, 


before him. But one day there was to be an extraor- 


dinary hunting-match, for the killing of a wild boar, 


which had committed great ravage in the neighbour-' 


hood. All the young lords of the court were to be at 
this hunting, | 

father, hb 5 would give him leave to be preſent, at 
leaſt, as a ſpectator. The king could not refuſe him 


Atys very earneſtly importuned his 


that requeſt, but let him go under the care of a diſcreet 


young prince, who had taken refuge in his'court, and 
was named Adraſtus. And this very Adraſtus, as he 
Was aiming to fling his javelin at the boar, unfortunately 


killed Atys. It is impoſſible to expreſs either the afflic- 
tion of the father, when he heard of this fatal acci- 


dent, or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
of the murther, who expiated his fault with his blood, 
ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with his own ſword, 
upon the funeral-pile of the unfortunate Ats. 


(a) Two years were ſpent on this occaſion in deep 


mourning, the afflicted father's thoughts being wholly 


taken up with the loſs he had ſuſtained. But the 
growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who 


an to make himſelf known, rouſed him out of his 


| lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put a ſtop 


to the power of the Perſians, which was enlarging it- 


ſelf every day. As he was very religious in his way, 
he would never enter upon any enterpriſc, without 
conſulting the gods. But, that he might not act 


(z) Her, I. i. c. 34-45. (a) Ibid, c. 4636. 
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Cxoxsvs, blindly, and to be able to form a certain judgement on 
the anſyers he ſhould receive, he was — — to aſſure 
himſelf beforehand of the truth of the oracles. For 
which purpoſe he ſent meſſengers to all the moſt cele- 
brated oracles both of Greece and Africa, with orders 
to enquire, every one at his reſpective oracle, what 
Crœſus was doing on ſuch a day, and ſuch an hour, 
| before agreed on. His orders were punctually ob- 
| ſerved. and of all the oracles none gave a true anſwer 
but that of Delphos. The anſwer was given in Greek 
hexameter verſes, and was in ſubſtance as follows: J 
know the number of the grains of ſand on the ſea-ſhore, 
and the meaſure of the ocean's vaſt extent. I can hear the 
| dumb, and him that bas. not yet learned to ſpeak. A ſtrong 
| ſmell 4 a tortoiſe boiled in braſs, together with ſheep's 
B fleſh, bas reached my noſtrils, braſs beneath, braſs above. 
And indeed the king, thinking to invent ſomething 
That could not poſſibly. be gueſſed at, had employed 
himſelf, on the day. and hour ſet down, in boiling a 
tortoiſe and a lamb in a braſs pot, which had 2 braſs 
cover, St. Auſtin obſerves in ſeveral places, that 
God, to puniſh the blindneſs of the, Pagans, ſometimes 
ens MS. the devils to give anſwers conformable to 


ESE. dt oor: a; 3 
Ctrcœſus, thus aſſured of the god's veracity, whom 

he deſigned to conſult, offered three thouſand victims 

to his honour, and ordered an infinite number of veſ- 

ſels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted down, 

and converted into ingots of gold, to the number of 

an hundred and ſeventeen, to augment the treaſures of 

the Delphick temple. Each of theſe ingots weighed 

at leaſt two talents; beſides which, he made ſeveral 

other preſents: Amongſt others, Herodotus mentions 

= a golden lion, Velen ten talents, and two veſſels of 

1 an extraordinary bigneſs, one of gold, which weighed 
eight talents and an half, and twelve mina's; the 
| other of ſilver, which contained ſix kundred of the 
= meaſures called amphora's. All theſe. preſents, and 
| many more, which for brevity's ſake I omit, were to 
be ſeen in the time of Herodotus 


The 
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The meſſengers were ordered to conſult the god c 
upon two points; firſt, whether Crœſus ſhould under- 

take a war againſt the Perſians; ſecondly, if he did, 
whether he ſhould require the ſuccour of any auxiliary 
troops. The oracle anſwered upon the firſt article, 
that if he 'carried his arms againſt the Perſians, he 
would ſubvert a great empire; upon the fecond, that 
he would do well to make alliances with the moſt pow- 
erful ſtates of Greece, He conſulted the oracle again, 
to know how long the duration of his empire would be. 
The anſwer was; it ſhould ſubſiſt till a mule came to 
poſſeſs the throne of Media ; which he conſtrued to 
ſignify the perpetual duration of his kingdom. | 

Purſuant to the direction of the oracle, Crœſus en- 
tered into alliance with the Athenians, who at that 
time had Piſiſtratus at their head, and with the Lace- 
demonians, who were indiſputably the two moſt pow- 
erful ſtates of Greece. . 

(5) A certain Lydian, much eſteemed for his pru- 
dence, gave Crceſus, on this occaſion, very judicious 
advice. © O prince, (ſays he to him) why do you 
e think of turning your arms againſt ſuch a people as 
the Perſians, who being born in a wild, rugged coun- 

« try, are inured from their infancy to every kind of 
% hardſhip and fatigue, who being coarſely clad, and 
* coarſely fed, can content themſelves with bread and 
water; who are ablolute ſtrangers to all the delica- 
e cies and conveniencies of life; who, in a word, have 
nothing to loſe, if you conquer them, and every 
thing to gain, if they conquer you; and whom it 
would be very difficult to drive out of our country, 
if they ſhould once come to taſte the ſweets and ad- 
„ vantages of it? So far therefore from thinking of 
beginning a war againſt them, it is my opinion we 
« ought to thank the gods, that they have never put 
« jt into the heads of the Perſians to come and attack 
% the Lydians.” But Crœſus had taken his reſolution, 
and would not be diverted from it. abs | 
What remains of the hiſtory of Crœſus will be found 
in that of Cyrus, which I am now going to begin. 
| a Fm 
(5) Herod, J. i. c. 71. ; 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. | 


PEI EIN a" 


| THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE 


OF THE . 


'PERSIANS AND MEDES, 


BY CYRUS. 


Containing the reigns of C Rus, of CAMBYSES, 
and SwMERp1s the Magus. | 


CHAP: I. 
HR. 7”, HisTory of Cyrus, 


lated by Herodotus and Xenophon. I follow 
the latter, as judging him infinitely more 
worthy of credit in this reſpe& than the former. As 


1 HE hiſtory of this prince is differently re- 


to thoſe facts wherein they differ, I ſhall briefly relate 
what Herodotus ſays of them. It is well known, that 


Xenophon ſerved a long time under Cyrus theYounger, 


who had in his troops a great number of Perſian noble- 


men, with whom undoubtedly this writer, conſidering 


how curious he was, did often converſe, that he 


might acquaint himſelf by that means with the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, with their con- 
queſts in general, but more particularly with thoſe of 
the prince who had founded their monarchy and 
whoſe hiſtory he propoſed to write. This he tells us 
himſelf, in the beginning of his Cyropædia: Hav- 


„ ing always looked upon this great man as worthy of 
* admiration, I took a pleaſure to inform myſelf of 
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« his birth, his natural temper and education, that I 
„ might know by what means he became ſo great a 
<« prince; and herein I advance nothing but what has 
« been told me.“ | 5 
As to what Cicero ſays, in his firſt letter to his bro- 
ther 8 „That Xenophon's deſign, in writing 
e the hiſtory of Cyrus, was not ſo much to follow 
<« truths as to give a model of a juſt government';” * 
this ought not to leſſen the authority of that judicious 
hiſtorian, or make us give the leſs credit to what he 
relates. All that can be inferred from thence is, that 
the deſign of Xenophon, who was a great philoſopher, 
as well as a great captain, was not merely to write Cy- 
rus's hiſtory, but to repreſent him as a model and ex- 
ample to princes, for their inſtruction in the arts of 
reigning, and of gaining the love of their ſubjects, not- 
withſtanding the pomp and elevation of their ſtations- 
With this view he may poſſibly have lent his hero ſome 
thoughts, ſome ſentiments, or diſcourſes of his own. 
But the ſubſtance of the facts and events he relates are 
to be deemed true; and of this their conformity with 
the holy ſcripture is of itſelf a ſufficient proof. The 
reader may ſee the diſſertation of the Abbot Banier 
upon this ſubject in the (e) Memoirs of the Academy 
of Polite Literature. | | | 
For the greater clearneſs, I divide the hiſtory of 
Cyrus into three parts. The firſt will reach from his 
birth to the ſiege of Babylon: The ſecond will com- 
prehend the deſcription of the ſiege, and the taking of 
that city, with every thing elſe that relates to that great 
event: The third will contgin that prince's hiſtory, 
from the taking of Babylon to his death. 
"x „ © Ay 6 9 | 
The hiſtory of Cyrus from bis infancy to the fiege of Babylon. 
HIS interval, beſides his education, and the 
journey he made to his grandfather Aſtyages in 
Media, includes the firſt campaigns of Cyrus, and the 
important expeditions ſubſequent to them. 
| F 4 - = WROTs 


| (e) Vol. VI. p. 400. | _ : 
Cyrus ille à Xenophonte, non ad hiſtoriæ fidem ſcriptus, fed ad 
efhgiem juſti imperii. | Y 


3 THE HISTORY, 
"Rady: . Cygus's education. 


0 JyRVUs was the ſon of Cambyſes, king ot 

Perſia, and of Mandana, daughter to Aſty- 

A. M. ages, king of the Medes. He was born one year after 
Ant. p. C. his uncle Tyaxares, the brother of Mandana. 

599, The Perſians conſiſted at this time of twelve tribes, | 
and inhabited only one province of that vaſt country, 
which has ſince borne the name of Perſia, and were 
not in all above one hundred and twenty thouſand men. 

But this people having afterwards, through the wiſdom 
and valour of Cyrus, acquired the empire of the eaſt, 
the name of Perſia extended itſelf with their con- 
queſts and fortune, and comprehended all that vaſt 
tract of land, which reaches from eaſt to weſt, from 
the river Indus to the Tigris; and from north to 
ſouth, from the Caſpian ſea to the ocean. And till 

to this day the country of Perſia has the ſame extent. 

8 Cyrus was beautiful in his perſon, and ſtill more 
lovely for the qualities of his mind; was of a very 
ſweet diſpoſition, full of good- nature, and humanity, 
and had a great deſire to learn, and a noble ardour for 
glory. He was never afraid of any danger, or diſcou- 

raged by any hardſhip or difficulty, where honour was 

to be acquired. He was brought up according to the 

laws and cuſtoms of the Perſians, which were excellent 
in thoſe days with reſpect to education. 

) The publick good, the common benefit of the 
nation, was the only principle and end of all their 
laws. The education of children was looked upon as 
the moſt important duty, and the moſt eſſential part 

of government: It was not left to the care of fathers 
and mothers, whoſe blind affection and fondneſs often 
render them incapable of that office; but the ſtate 
took it upon themſelves. Boys were all brought up 
in common, after one uniform manner; where every 
thing was regulated, the place and length of their 
exerciſes, the times of eating, the quality of their meat 
and drink, and their n kinds of puniſhment. 


The 
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The only 8900 allowed either the children, or the 
young men, was bread, creſſes, and water; for their 
deſign was to accuſtom them early to temperance and 
ſobriety: Beſides, they conſidered, that a plain frugal 
diet, without any mixture of ſauces or ragoo's, would 


7” 


ſtrengthen the body, and lay ſuch a foundation of 


health, as would enable them to undergo the dn 
and fatigues of war to a good old age. 


Here - boys went to ſchool, to learn juſtice and vir- - 


tue, as they do in other places to learn arts and ſcien- 


ces; and the crime moſt ſeverely puniſhed amongſt. 


them was ingratitude. 
The deſign of the Perſians, in all theſe wiſe regu- 


lations, was to prevent evil, being convinced how 


much better it is to prevent faults, than to puniſh. 


them: And whereas in other ſtates the legiſlators are 
ſatisfied with eſtabliſhing puniſhments for criminals, 
the Perſians endeavoured ſo to order it as to have no 
criminals amongſt them. 

Till. ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age the boys re- 
mained in the claſs of- children; and here it was they 
learned to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or jave- 


lin; after which they were received into tht claſs of 
young men. In this they were more narrowly watched, 


and kept under than before, becauſe that age requires 
the narroweſt inſpection, and has the greateſt need of 
reſtraint, Here they remained ten years; during 


which time they paſſed all their nights in keeping 


guard, as well for the ſafety of the city, as to inure 
them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon 
their governors, to receive their orders, attended the 


king when he went a hunting, or improved themſelves 
in their exerciſes. 


The third claſs conſiſted of men grown up, and 


formed; and in this they remained five and twenty 
ears. Out of theſe all the officers that were to com- 
mand in the troops, and all ſuch as were to fill the dif- 
ferent poſts and employments-1n the ſtate, were choſen. 


When they were turned of fifty, they were not obliged 


to carry arms out of their own country. | 
| — 2 | | Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, there was a fourth or laſt claſs, from 
whence men of the greateſt wiſdom and experience 
were choſen, for forming the publick council, and 
preſiding in the courts of judicature. „ 
By this means every citizen might aſpire at the chief 
poſts in the government; but not one could arrive at 
them, till he had paſſed through all theſe ſeveral claſſes, 
and made himſelf capable of them by all theſe exer- 
ciſes. The claſſes were open to all; but generally 
ſuch only, as were rich enough to maintain their chil- 
dren without working, ſent them thither. 
(i) Cyrus himſelf was educated in this manner, and 
ſurpaſſed all of his age, not only in aptneſs to learn, 


but in courage and addreſs in executing whatever he 
undertook. | LN 
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Sxcr. II. Cyrvus's journey to his grandfather AsTYAOES, 
2 and his return into Perſia. 
T HEN Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother 
| Mandana took him with her into Media, to 
| his grandfather Aſtyages, who, from the many things 
| be had heard ſaid in favour of that young prince, had 
a great deſire to ſee him. In this court young Cyrus 
| found very different manners from thoſe of his own 
country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence reigned 
here univerſally. Aſtyages himſelf was richly clothed, 
* had his eyes coloured, his face painted, and his 
hair embelliſhed with artificial locks. For the Medes 
affected an effeminate life, to be dreſſed in ſcarlet, and to 
wear necklaces and bracelets; whereas the habits of 
the Perſians were very plain and coarſe. All this 
finery did not affect Cyrus, who, without criticiſing 
e | 1 


(i) Cyrop. I. i. p. 8-12. 


e the ſame blackneſs. 


* The ancients, in order to ſet off 
the beauty of the face, and to give 
more life to their complexions, uſed 
to form their eye-brows into perfect 
arches, and to colour them with 


black. To give the greater luſtre to 
eye-loſhes 


their eyes, they made their 
This artifice 
aas much in uſe among the Hebrews. 


It is ſaid of Jezebel, Depinxit ocu- 


los ſuos ſtibio, 2 Kings ix. 30. This 
drug had an aftringent quality, which 
ſorunk up the eye-lids, and made the 


eyes appear the larger, which at 
that time was reckoned a beauty. 
Plin. I. xxxiit. c. 6. From hence 
comes that epithet, which Homer fo 
often gives to bis goddeſſes; ges v, 
"Hgn, great - eyed Juno. 
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or condemning what he ſaw, was contented to live as 
he had been brought up, and adhered to the prin- 
ciples he had imbibed from his infancy. He charmed 
his grandfather with his ſprightlineſs and wit, and 
gained every body's favour by his. noble and engaging 


behaviour. I ſhall only mention one inſtance, where- 


by we may judge of the reſt, MG} 
Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling to return 
home, made a ſumptuous entertainment, in which 


there was a vaſt plenty and profuſion of every thing 


that was nice and delicate.- All this exquiſite cheer 


and magnificent preparation Cyrus looked upon with 


great indifference; at which obſerving Aſtyages ta 
be ſurpriſed ; © The Perſians (ſays he to the king) in- 
<« ſtead of going ſuch a round-about way to appeaſe 
$ their hunger, have a much ſhorter to the ſame end 


& a little bread and creſſes with them anſwer the pur- 


* poſe,” Aſtyages deſiring Cyrus to diſpoſe of all 
the meats as he thought fit, the latter immediately 
diſtributed them to the king's officers in waiting ; to 
one, becauſe he taught him to ride; to another, be- 
cauſe he waited — upon his grandfather; and to a 
third, becauſe he took great care of his mother. 


Sacas, the king's cup-bearer, was the only perſon to 


whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the poſt 
of cup-bearer, had that likewiſe of introducing thoſe 


who were to have audience of the king; and as he 


could not poſſibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often 


as he deſired it, he had the misfortune to diſpleaſe the 
prince, who took this occaſion to ſhow his reſentment. 


Aſtyages teſtifying ſome concern at the negle& of 


this officer, for whom he had a particular conſidera- 
tion, and who deſerved it, as he ſaid, on account of 
the wonderful dexterity with which he ſerved him: 
« Is that all, paps1 (repted Cyrus) if that be ſuffi- 


« cient to merit your favour, you ſhall ſee I will 


te quickly obtain it; for I will take upon me to ſerve 
you better than he.” Immediately Cyrus is equip- 
ped as a cup-bearer, and ng gravely with a 
ſerious countenance, a napkin upon his ſhoulder, and 

| holding 
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holding the cup nicely with three of his fingers, he pre- 
ſented it to the king with a dexterity and a grace, that 
charmed both Aſtyages and Mandana, When he had 


done, he flung himſelf upon his grandfather's neck, 


and kiſſing him, cryed out with great joy; O Sa- 


<« cas, poor Sacas, thou art undone; I ſhall have thy 
„% place.” Aſtyages embraced him with' great fond- 
neſs, and faid: I am mighty well pleaſed, my dear 


* child: Nobody can ſerve with a better grace: But 


you have forgot one. eſſential ceremony, which is 
that of taſting.“ And indeed the cup-bearer was 
uſed to put ſome of the liquor into his left-hand, and 
to taſte it, before he preſented it to the king: «© No 
« (replied: Cyrus) it was not through forgetfulneſs 
« that I omitted that ceremony.” © Why then (ſayͤs 
« Aſtyages) for what reaſon did you do it?“ ©« Becauſe 
I apprehended there was poiſon in the liquor.” Poi- 
„ ſon, child? How could you think ſo?” “Ves; pol- 

“ ſon, papa; for not long ago, at an entertainment you 
« gave to the lords of your court, after the gueſts 


had drank a little of that liquor, I perceived all 


ob 


their heads were turned; they ſung, made a noiſe, 


and talked they did not know what: You yourſelf 


ſeemed to have forgot you were king, and they that 


they were ſubjects; and when you would have danced, 


you could not ſtand upon your legs.” © Why (fays 
Aſtyages) have you never ſeen the ſame thing happen 
to your father?“ No, never” (ſays Cyrus.) What 
then? How is it with him when he drinks?“ „Why, 
% hen he has drank, his thirſt isquenched, and that's all.“ 

We cannot too much admire the ſkill of the hiſto- 
rian, in his giving ſuch an excellent leſſon of ſobriety in 
this ſtory: He might have done it in a ſerious grave 


cc 


way, and have ſpoken with the air of a philoſopher; for 


Xenophon, as much a warrior as he was, yet was he as 
excellent a philoſopher as his maſter Socrates. But in- 
ſtead of that, he puts the inſtruction into the mouth of 
a child, and conceals it under the veil of a ſtory, which 


in the original is told with all the wit and agreeable- 


neſs imaginable. | 
|  Mandana 
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Mandana being upon the point of returning to per- 
* Cyrus j joyh ully complied with the repeated inſtances 
8 gran r had made. to him to ſtay in Media; 
being deſirous, as he ſaid, to perfect himſelf in the art 
of riding, which he was not yet maſter of, and which 
was, not known in Perſia, where the barrenneſs of the 
country, and its craggy mountainous ſituation, renders | 
ed it unkit for the breeding of horſes. 
- © During the time of — reſidence at this. court; his 
bee procured him infinite love and eſteem. He 
was gentle, affable, officious, beneficent, and generous. 
Whenever the young lords had any favour to aſk of the 
king, Cyrus was their ſolicitor. If the king had any 
ſubje& of complaint againſt them, Cyrus was their me- 
diator; their affairs became his; and he always managed 
them ſo well, that he obtained what he deſired. + 
When Cyrus was about ſixteen years of age, the ſon 
of he k king of the Babylonians (this was Evil-Mero- 
dach, fon of Nebuchadnezzar) at a hunting-match, a 
little before his marriage, thought fit, in order to ſhow | 
his bravery, to make an eruption into the territories of 
the Medes; which oblige Nee to take the field, 
to oppoſe the invader. Fier it was that Cyrus, having Abet 
e By randfather, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in 
. behaved himſelf. ſo well on this nit, 8 
that 12 Aar. which the Medes gained over the Ba- | 
bylonians, was chiefly owing; to his valour. _ 
The year after, his father recalling him, that he A.M. 
might accompliſh his time in the Perſian exerciſes, he N 
departed immediately from the court of Media, that a” ; 
neither his father nor his country might have any room 
to complain of his delay. This occaſion ſhowed how 
much he was beloved. At his departure he was accom- 
anied by all ſorts of people, young and old. Aſtyages 
4 Kimſelf conducted him a good part of his journey on 
| horſeback ; and when the ſad moment came, that they 
muſt part, the whole e were bathed i in 5 
Thus 


© in Xenophon this em with thoſe of Mrs, . em 
ways called Aſſyrians ; and in truth pire, as aue have ſeen already, was 
they are A . but Aſſyrians of — deſtrayed by the ruin 4 Nine- 
B atylan, wv whom wwe muſt not — veb, tbe al thereof, 
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Thus returned into his own country, and re- 


entered the claſs of children, where he continued a 
year longer. His companions, after his long reſidence - 
in ſo voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the 
Medes, expected to find a great change in his man- 
ners : But when they found that he was content with 
their ordinary table, and that, when he was preſent at 


any entertainment, he was more ſober and temperate 


than any of the company” whey looked upon him with 
new admiration. 

From this firſt claſs he paſſed | into the ſecond, which 
is the claſs of youths; and there it quickly appeared, , 
that he had not his aged in pee addreſs, Patience, 
and obedience. 

Ten years after he was admitted i into the mens claſs, 
wherein he remained thirteen years, till he ſet out at 


the head of the Perſian army to go to tio aid of his 
uncle Cyaxares. | 


Szcr. III. The firſt campaign of > Ha a who goes to ſuc- 
cour his uncle CV AxaREs againſt the Babylonians. = 


(* ST AGES, king of the Medes, dying, was 

A ſucceeded by his ſon Cyaxares, brother to 
69.0. od s mother. Cyaxares was no ſooner in the, throne, 
but he was engaged in a terrible war. He was in- 


ing of the Babylonians Nerigliſſor) 


was preparing a powerful army againſt him, and that 


he had already engaged ſeveral princes on his ſide, 
and amongſt others, Crœſus, king of Lydia; that he 
had likewiſe ſent ambaſſadors to the king of India, to 
give him bad impreſſions of the Medes and Perſians, 
by repreſenting to him how dangerous a cloſer ror 
ance and union between two nations already fo 
erful might be, ſince they could in the end fu "oh 
all the nations around them, if a vigorous oppoſition 
was not made to the progreſs of their power. Cyax- 
ares therefore deſpatched ambaſſadors to Cambyſes, 
to deſire ſuccours from him; and ordered them to 
bring it about, that Cyrus ſhould have the command 


of 


| (4) Cyrop, I. i, cap. 22==27, 


of the troops his father was to ſend. This was readi- 
ly granted. As ſoon as it was known that Cyrus 
was to march at the head of the army, the joy was 
univerſal. The army conſiſted of thirty thouſand 
men, all infantry (for the Perſians. had as yet no ca- 
valry) ; but they were all choſen men, and ſuch as had 
been raiſed after a particular manner. Firſt of all 
Cyrus choſe out of the nobility two hundred of the 
braveſt officers, each of which was ordered to chooſe 
out four more of the ſame fort, which made a thou- 


| fand in all; and theſe were the officers. that were 


called On, and who ſignalized themſelves after- 
wards ſo gloriouſly upon all occaſions. . Every one of 
this thouſand was appointed to raiſe among the people 
ten light-armed pike-men, ten ſlingers, and ten bow- 
men ; which amounted in the whole to one-and-thirty 
thouſand men. 3 $ FFF 
Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought 
fit to make a ſpeech to the two hundred officers, 
whom, after having highly praiſed for their courage, 
he inſpired with the — aſſurance of victory and 
ſucceſs. - Do you know (ſays. he to them) the na- 
ture of the enemy you have to deal with? They 
< are ſoft, effeminate, , enervated men, already half 
* conquered by their own luxury and voluptuouſneſs; 
men not able to bear either hunger or thirſt ; equal- 
* ly incapable of ſupporting either the toil of war, 
or the ſight of danger; whereas you, that are in- 
ured from your infancy to a ſober and hard way of 
« living z to you, 1 ſay, hunger and thirſt are but the 
ſauce, and the only ſauce to your meals; fatigues 
are your pleaſures, dangers your delight, and the 
4 love of your country and of glory your only paſ- 
« ſion. Beſides, the juſtice of our cauſe is another 
« conſiderable advantage. They are the aggreſſors. 
< Ir is the enemy that attacks us, and it is our friends 
and allies that require our aid. Can any thing be 
« more juſt, than to repel the injury they would bring 
„ upon us? Is there any thing more honourable, than 
eto fly to the aſſiſtance of our friends? But what ought 


® Men of the ſame dignity. LS to 
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e to be the principal motive of your confidence is, that 
« do not engage in this expedition, without having 
« firſt confulted the gods, and implored their protec- 
« tion; for you know it is my cuſtom to begin all my 
: actions, and all my-undertakings, in that manner.“ 
A.M. Soon after Cyrus ſet out without loſs of time; but 
3445- before his departure he invoked the gods of the coun- 
Ant. J. C. a afro .:: 12 * unc ke 
355. try a ſecond time. For his great maxim was, and he 
had it from his father, that a man ought not to form 
any enterprize, great or ſmall, without conſulting the 
divinity, and imploring his protection. Cambyſes had 
often taught him to conſider, that the prudence of men 
is very ſhort, and their views very limited; that they 
cannot penetrate into futurity; and that many times 
what they think muſt needs turn“ to their advantage 
proves their ruin; whereas the gods, being eternal, 
know all things, future as well as paſt, and inſpire 
thoſe they love to undertake what is molt expedient 
for them; which is a favour and a protection they owe 
to no man, and grant only to thoſe that invoke and 
JJ ] w»muU gon ts» 68 
Cambyſes e e his ſon as far as the froti- 
tiers of Perſia; and in the way gave him excellent in- 
ſtructions concerning the duties of the general of an 
army. Cyrus thought himſelf ignorant of nothing, 
that related to the buſineſs of war, after the many let- 
ſons he had received from the moſt able maſters of that 
time. Have your 'mafters (ſays Cambyſes to him) 
given you any inſtructions concerning weconomy, 
that is to ſay, concerning the manner of ſupplying 
* an army with all Der pure, of pre- 
ce venting ſickneſs, and preſerving the health of the 
« ſoldiers, of fortifying their bodies by frequent exer- 
“ ciſes, of exciting a generous emulation amongſt them, 
« of making yourſelf obeyed; eſteemed, and beloved 
“ by your ſoldiers.” Upon each of theſe points, and 
upon ſeveral others mentioned by the king, Cyrus 
owned he had never heard one word ſpoken, and that 
it was all entirely new to him. What is it then your 
* maſters have taught you?” They have taught me to 
GD „ « fence « 


* fence (replied the prince) to draw the bow, to fling 
the javelin, to mark out a camp; to draw the plan 
* of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, 
„ to review them, to ſee them march, file off, and en- 
„camp.“ Cambyſes, ſmiling, gave his ſon to under- 
ſtand, that they had taught him nothing of what was 
moſt material and eſſential for a good officer; and an 
expert commander, to know: And in one ſingle con- 
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verſation, which certainly deſerves to be well ſtudied 


by all young gentlemen deſigned for the army, he 


taught him infinitely more than all the celebrated ma- 


ſters had done, in the courſe of ſeveral years. I thall 
give but one ſhort inſtance of this diſcourſe, which may 
ferve to give the reader an idea of the reſt. 


The queſtion was, what are the. proper means of 


making the ſoldiers obedient and ſubmiſſive? © The 
„ 


« way to effect that (ſays Cyrus) ſeems to be very 


<« eaſy, and very certain; it is only to praiſe and re- 
« ward thoſe that obey, to puniſh-and ſtigmatiſe ſuch 
“ as fail in their duty.” © You fay well (replied Cam- 
* byſes); that is the way to make them obey: you by 


“ force, but the chief point is to make them obey you 


„ willingly and freely. Now the ſure method of ef- 
te fecting this is, to convince thoſe you command, that 


& you know better what is for their advantage, than 


c they do themſelves; for all mankind readily ſubmit 


<«. to thoſe, of whom they have that opinion. This is 


<« the principle from whence that blind ſubmiſſion 
< proceeds, which you ſee ſick perſons pay to their 
„ phyſician, travellers to their guide, and a ſhip's com- 
„ pany to the pilot. Their obedience is only founded 
e upon their perſuaſion, that the phyſician, the guide, 
«and the pilot, are all more ſkilful. and knowing in 
tc their reſpective callings, than themſelves.. But 
„„ what ſhall a man do (ſays Cyrus to his father) to 
e appear more ſkilful and expert than others?” He 
“ muſt really be ſo (replied Cambyſes); and in order 
<« to be ſo, he muſt apply himſelf cloſely to his pro- 
A feſſion, diligently ſtudy all the rules of it, conſult 
the moſt able and experienced maſters, negle& no 
Vos Hl... Ab ts x 
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his enterpriſes; and, 
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cc circumſtance that may contribute to the ſucceſs of 
1 all, he muſt have recourſe 

<< to the protection of the gods, from whom alone we 


receive all our wiſdom, and all our ſucceſs.“?ꝰ 


(1) As ſoon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the firſt 
thing he did, after the uſual compliments had paſſed, 
was to inform himſelf of the quality and number of 
the forces on both ſides. : It appeared, by the compu- 
tation made of them, that the enemy's army amounted 


to two hundred thouſand foot, and ſixty thouſand 


horſe; and that the united armies of the Medes and 


\ Perſians ſcarce amounted to half the number of foot; 


fears and perplexities. 


and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not ſo many by 
a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible 

He could think of no other 
expedient, than to ſend for another body of troops 
from Perſia, more numerous than that already arrived. 
But this expedient, beſides that it would have taken 


too much time, appeared in itſelf impracticable. Cyrus 


immediately propoſed another, more ſure and more 
expeditious, which was, that his Perſian ſoldiers ſhould 
change their arms. As they chiefly uſed the bow and 
the javelin, and conſequently their manner of fighting 
was at a diſtance, in which kind of engagement the 
greater number was eaſily ſuperior to the leſſer, Cyrus 
was of opinion, that they ſnould be armed with ſuch 


weapons, as ſhould oblige them to come to blows 


with the enemy immediately, and by that means ren- 


der the ſuperiority of their numbers uſeleſs. This 
project was mightily approved, and inſtantly put in 
execution. 3 ! . 

(u) Cyrus eſtabliſhed a wonderful order among the 
troops, and inſpired them with a ſurpriſing emulation, 
by the rewards he promiſed, and by his obliging and 
engaging deportment towards all. As for money, the 
only value he ſet upon it was to give it away. He 
was continually making preſents to one or other, ac- 
cording to their rank, or their merit; to one a buck- 
ler, to another a ſword, or ſomething of the ſame kind 
„„ og arh | | e caually 


Y Cyrop. I. ii. p. 340. (n) Ibid. p. 4. 
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equally acceptable. By this. generoſity, this greatneſs 
of ſoul, and beneficent diſpoſition, he thought a ge- 
neral ought to diſtinguiſh himſelf, and not by the 
luxury of his table, or the richneſs of his clothes, and 
ſtill Heſs by his haughtineſs and imperious demeanour. 


$3 


„(n) A commander could not (he ſaid) give actual 
« proofs of his munificence to every body, and for 


« that very reaſon he thought himſelf obliged to con- 
% yince every body of his inclination and good-will ; 
* for though a prince might exhauſt his treaſures by 

* making preſents, yet he could not injure himſelf 


by benevolence and humanity ; by being ſincerely 


concerned in the good or evil that happens to others, 
and by making it appear that he is ſo.” | | 


() One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a 


meſſenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint 
him, that ſome ambaſſadors being arrived from the 
king of the Indies, he deſired his preſence imme- 


diately. * For that purpoſe (ſays he) I have brought 


„ you a rich garment, for the king deſires you would 


« appear magnificently dreſſed before the Indians, to 


% do the nation honour.” Cyrus loſt not a moment's 


time, but inſtantly ſet out with his troops, to wait 


upon the king; though without. changing. his dreſs, 
which was very plain, after the Perſian faſhion, and 
not (as the *Greek text has it) polluted or ſpoiled 
with any foreign ornament. Cyaxares ſeeming at firſt 

a little dilpleaſed at it; If I had dreſſed myſelf in pur- 
ple (fays Cyrus) and loaded myſelf with bracelets 


„ and chains of gold, and with all that had been lon- 


| © ger in coming, ſhould I have done you more ho- 


«© nour than I do now by my expedition, and the 
« ſweat of my face, and by letting all the world fee 
e with what promptitude and deſpatch your orders are 
« obeyed?” . 


Cyaxares, ſatisfied with this anſwer, ordered the 


Indian ambaſſadors to be introduced. The rape 


(n) Cyrop. L viii. p. 2. te) Ibid. p. 36. 
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of their ſpeech was, that they were ſent by the king 
their maſter, to learn the cauſe of the war between 
the Medes and the Babylonians, and that they had or- 


ders, as ſoon as they heard what the Medes ſhould ſay, 


to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what 
motives they had to alledge on their part; to the end 


that the king their maſter, after haying examined the 


reaſons on both ſides, might take part with thoſe who 


had right and juſtice on their ſide. This is making a 


noble and glorious uſe of great power: To be influ- 


enced only by juſtice, to conſult no advantage from. 
the diviſion of neighbours, bur to declare openly againſt 


the unjuſt aggreſſor, in favour of the injured party. 


Cyaxares and Cyrus anſwered they had given the Baby- 


lonians no ſubject of complaint, and that they willingly 
accepted the mediation of the king of India. It appears 


in the ſequel, that he declared for the Medes. | 
(D) The king of Armenia, who was vaſſal to the 
Medes, looking upon them as ready to be ſwallowed 


thought fit to lay hold on this occaſion to ſhake off 


their yoke. Accordingly he refuſed to pay them the 


ordinary tribute, and to ſend them the number of 
troops he was obliged to furniſh in time of war. This 
highly embarraſſed Cyaxares, who was afraid at this 


JunEture of bringing new enemies upon his hands, if 


he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute 
their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himſelf 
exactly of the ſtrength and ſituation of the country, 
undertook the affair. The important point was to keep 
his deſign ſecret, without which it was not likely to 


ſucceed. He therefore appointed a great hunting- 


match on that ſide of the country; for it was his cul- 
tom to ride out that way, and frequently to hunt with 
the king's ſon, and the young noblemen of Armenia. 
On the day appointed, he ſer out with a numerous re- 


tinue. The troops followed at a diſtance, and were 


not to appear, till a ſignal was given. After ſome 


up by the formidable league formed againſt them, 


* 


days hunting, when they were come pretty near the 


Cp) Cyrop. 1, ii. p. 5864. and |, ili. p. 62-7. 
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alace where the court reſided, Cyrus communicated 
is deſign to his officers; and ſent Chryſanthes with a 
detachment, ordering them to make themſelves maſters 
of a certain ſteep eminence, where he knew the king 
uſed to retire, in caſe of an alarm, with his family and 

his treaſure. | 
This being done, he ſends an herald to the king of 
Armenia to ſummon him to perform the treaty, and 
in the mean time ordered his troops to advance. Never 
Was court in greater ſurpriſe and perplexity. The 
king was conſcious of the wrong he had done; and 
was not in a condition to ſupport it. However, he 
did what he could to aſſemble his forces together from 
all quarters; and in the mean time deſpatched his 
youngeſt ſon, called Sabaris, into the mountains, with 
his wives, his daughters, and whatever was moſt. pre- 
cious and valuable. But when he was informed by his 
ſcouts, that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he en- 
tirely loſt all courage, and all thoughts of making a 
defence. The Armenians, following his example, ran 
away, every one where he could, to ſecure what was 
deareſt to him. Cyrus, ſeeing the country covered 
with people that were endeavouring to make their 
eſcape, ſent them word, that no harm ſhould be done 
them, if they ſtaid in their houſes; but that as many 
as were taken running away ſhould be treated as ene- 
mies. This made them all retire to their habitations, 
excepting a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that were conducting the 
princeſſes to the mountains fell into the ambuſh Chry- 
ſanthes had laid for them, and were moſt of them taken 
priſoners. The queen, the king's ſon, his daughters, 
his eldeſt ſon's wife, and his treaſures, all fell into the 
hands of the Perſians. 5 4 ie, 
The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not 
knowing what would become of him, retired to a little 
eminence; where he was preſently inveſted by the Per- 
ſian army, and obliged to ſurrender. Cyrus ordered 
him, with all his family, to be brought to the midſt of 
the army. At that very inſtant arrived Tigranes, the 
„ G 3 | _ king's 
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king's eldeſt ſon, who was juſt returned from a journey. 
At ſo moving a ſpectacle he could not forbear weeping, 
Cyrus, addreſſing himſelf to him, faid ; Prince, you 
$* are come very ſeaſonably ta be preſent at the tryal 
* of your father.” And immediately he afſembled the 
captains of tne Perſians and Medes; and called in alſo 
the great men of Armenia. Nor did he ſo much as 
exclude the ladies from this aſſembly, who were there 
in their chariots, but gave them full liberty to hear 
and ſee all that paſſed. _, * 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded 
ſilence, he began with requiring of the king, that in 
all the queſtions he was going to propoſe to him, he 
would anſwer ſincerely, becauſe nothing could be more 
unworthy a perſon of his rank, than to uſe diffimula- 

tion or falſhood. The king promiſed he would. Then 
Cyrys aſked him, þut at different times, propoſing each, 
article ſeparately and in order, whether 1t was not true, 

that he had made war againſt Aſtyages, king of the 
Medes, his grandfather z whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in conſequence of his de- 
feat had concluded a treaty with Aſtyages; whether 
by virtue of that treaty he was not obliged to pay a 
certain tribute, to furniſh a certain number of troops, 
and not to keep any fortified place in his country ? It 
was impoſſible for the king to deny any of theſe facts, 
which were all publick and notorious. ** For what 

| “ reaſqn then (continued Cyrus) have you violated . 

| . * the treaty in every article?“ * For no other (replied 

the king) than becauſe I thought it a glorious thing 

to ſhake off the yoke, to hve free, and to leave my 

children in the ſame condition.” * Ir is really glo- 

rious (anſwered Cyrus) to fight in defence of liberty: 

“ But if any one, after he is reduced to ſervitude, 

* ſhould attempt to run away from his maſter, what 

c would you do with him?” © I muſt confeſs {ſays 

. the king) I would puniſh: him.“ « And if you had 

given a government to one of your ſubje&s, and he 

<*« ſhould be found to eommit malverſations, would 

** you continue him in his poſt? ?“ No, certainly, I 
| | " Sn 2”  Þ yould 
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© would put another in his place.“ And if he had 
* amaſſed great riches by his unjuſt practices?“ < I 
« would ſtrip him of them.” But, which is ſtill 
„ worſe, if he had held intelligence with your ene- 
« mies, how would you treat him?” “ Though I 
4 ſhould paſs ſentence upon myſelf (replied the king) 
« I muſt declare the truth: I would put him to death.“ 
At theſe words Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, 
and rent his garments: The women burſt out into 
lamentations and outcries, as if ſentence had actually 

paſſed upon him. | | 

Cyrus having again commanded filence, Tigranes 
addreſſed himfelf to the prince to this effect: Great 
„ prince, can you think it conſiſtent with your wiſdom 
« to put my father to death, even a your own in- 

<« tereſt ?” How againſt my intereſt ?” (replied Cyrus.) 
« Becauſe he was never ſo capable of doing you ſer- 
« vice.” „How do you make that appear; do the 
« faults we commit enhance our merit, and give us a 
« new title to conſideration and favour ?“ ** They cer- 
* tainly do, provided they ſerve to make us wiſer. 
« For of ineſtimable value is wiſdom : are either riches, 
« courage, or addreſs to be compared to it? Now it 
js evident, this ſingle day's experience has infinitely 
improved my father's wiſdom. He knows how dear 
„ the violation of his word has coſt him. He has 
proved and felt how much you are ſuperior to him 
<« 1n all reſpects. He has not been able to ſucceed in 
* any of his deſigns ; but you have happily accom- 
<« pliſhed all yours: and with that expedition and 
« ſecrecy, that he has found himſelf ſurrounded, and 
„ taken, before he expected to be attacked; and the 
« yery place of his retreat has ſeryed only to enſnare 
„ him.” © But your father (replied Cyrus) has yet 
* undergone no ſufferings that can have taught him 
* wiſdom.” © The fear of evils (anſwered Tigranes) 
** when it is ſo well founded as this is, has a much 
“ ſharper ſting, and is more capable of piercing the 
„ ſoul, than the evil itſelf. Beſides, permit me to ſay, 
that gratitude is à ſtronger, and more prevailing ' 
- | | 4 _ ©*. motive, 
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* motive, than any whatever: And there can be 
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“no obligations in the world of a higher nature, than 


6“ thoſe you will lay upon my father. His fortune, 
< liberty, ſceptre, life, wives, and children, all reſtored 
F* to him with ſuch a generoſity : Where can you find, 


“ illuſtrious prince, in one ſingle perſon, fo many 


« ſtrong and powerful ties to attach him to your 

% ET T ; 90 
„ Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king) 

$ if I ſhould yield to your ſon's entreaties with what 


number of men, and what ſum of money, will you 


6 aſſiſt us in the war againſt the Babylonians ?” My 


troops and treaſures (ſays the Armenian king) are 


„ no longer mine; they are entirely yours. I can raiſe 
e forty: thouſand foot and eight thouſand horſe; and 
« as to money, I reckon, including the treaſure. which 
* my father left me, there are about three thouſand 
$ talents ready money. All theſe are wholly at your 
«© diſpoſal.” Cyrus accepted half the number of the 
troops, and left the king the other half, for the de- 
fence of the country againſt the * Chaldeans, with 


whom he was at war. The annual tribute which was 


due to the Medes he doubled, and inſtead of fifty 
talents exacted an hundred, and borrowed the like ſum 


over and above in his own name. But what would 


you give me (added Cyrus) for the ranſom of your 
« wives?“ © All that J have in the world,” (anſwered 
the king.) © And for the ranſom of your children?” 
„ The ſame thing.” From this time then you are 
„ indebted to me the double of all your poſſeſſions.” 


And you, Tigranes, at what price would you redeem 


© the liberty of your lady ? Now he had but lately 


married her, and was paſſionately fond of her. At 
„the price (ſays he) of a thouſand lives, if I had 
* them?” Cyrus then conducted them all to his tent, 
and entertained them at ſupper. It is eaſy to imagine 
what tranſports of joy there muſt have been upon this 
occaſion. 1 
N | After 
# Xenophon never calls the people p. 739. fliles them ſo. The Chaldeazzs 


of Babylonia Chaldeans. But Hero- meant in this 22 were a people 


dotus, I. vii. c. 36. and Strabo, l. xvi. adjoining to Armenia. 
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After ſupper, as they were diſcourſing upon various 
"ſubjects, Cyrus aſked Tigranes, what was become of 
4 governor he had often ſeen hunting with him, and 
for whom he had a particular eſteem. * Alas, (ſays 
© Tigranes) he is no more; and I dare not tell you 
by what accident I loſt him.” Cyrus preſſing him 
to tell him; My father, (continued Tigranes) ſee- 


OE 
* 


* ing I had a very tender affection for this governor, 


Hand that I was extremely attached to him, was jea- 
< lous it might be of ſome ill conſequence, and put 


* him to death, But he was ſo honeſt a man, that, as 


he was ready to expire, he ſent for me, and ſpoke to 
me in theſe words: Tigranes, let not my death occaſion 
any diſaffefion in you towards the king your father, 
** What be has done to me did not proceed from malice, but 


©. only from prejudice, and a falſe notion wherewith he was 


* unhappily blinded.” ** O the excellent man! (cried 
Cyrus) never forget the laſt advice he gave you.” 
When the converſation was ended, Cyrus, before 
they parted, embraced them all, as in token of a per- 
fect reconciliation. This done, they got into their 
chariots, with their wives, and went home full of grati- 
rude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was men» 


tioned the whole way; ſome extolling his wiſdom, 


others his valour, ſome admiring the ſweetneſs of his 


temper, others praiſing the beauty of his perſon, and 


the majeſty of his mien. And you (ſays Tigranes, 
“ addreſſing himſelf to his lady) what do you think 


of Cyrus's aſpect and deportment? * do not know 


4 (replied the lady) I did not obſerve him.” © Upon 
* what object then did you fix your eyes ?” © Upon him 


„that ſaid he would give a thouſand lives to ranſom 
* my liberty.” „ 

The next day, the king of Armenia ſent preſents to 
Cyrus, and refreſhments for his whole army, and 
brought him double the ſum of money he was required 


to furniſh, But Cyrus took only what had been ſtipu⸗- 


lated, and reſtored him the reſt. The Armenian 
troops were ordered to be ready in three days time, 
and Tigranes deſired to command them. : a 
8 N I have 
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1 have thought proper, for ſeveral reaſons, to give 
ſo circumſtantial an account of this affair; though I 
have ſo far abridged it, that it is not above a quarter 
of what we find of it in Xenophon. ; 
In the firſt place, it may ſerve to give the reader a 
notion of the ſtile of that excellent hiſtorian, and 
excite curioſity to conſult the original, whoſe natural 
and unaffected beauties are ſufficient to juſtify the 
fingular eſteem, which perſons of good taſte have ever 
had for the noble ſimplicity of that author, To 
mention but one inſtance ; what an idea of chaſtity 
and modeſty, and at the fame time, what a wonderful 
ſimplicity, and delicacy of thought are there, in the 
anſwer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her 
huſband ! . | 5 . | : 
In the ſecond place, thoſe ſhort, cloſe and preſſing 
interrogations, each of which demand a direct, preciſe 
anſwer from the king of Armenia, diſcover the diſciple 
and ſcholar of Socrates, and ſhow in what manner he 
retained the taſte of his maſter. 5 
Beſides this relation will give us ſome idea of the 
judgement that ought to be formed of Xenophon's 
Cyropedia; the ſubſtance of which is true, though it is 
embelliſhed with ſeveral circumſtances, added by the 
author, and introduced expreſsly to grace his inſtructive 
leflons, and the excellent rules he lays down upon 
government. Thus much therefore in the event we 
are treating of is real. The king of Armenia having 
refuſed to pay the Medes the tribute he owed them, 
Cyrus attacked him ſuddenly, and before he ſuſpected 
any deſigns againſt him, made himſelf maſter of the 
only fortreſs he had, and took his family priſoners ; 
obliged him to pay the uſual tribute, and to furniſh 
his quota of troops; and after all ſo won upon him 
by his humanity, and courteous behaviour, that he 
rendered him one of the faithfulleſt and moſt affectionatt 
allies the Medes ever had. The reſt is inſerted only 
by way of embelliſhment, and is rather to be aſcribed 
to the hiſtorian, chan to the hiſtory itſelf. | 
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of the, governor's being put to death by Tigranes's 
father ſignified, though I was very ſenſible it was a kind 
of enigma, and figurative of ſomething elſe. ® A per- 


ſon of quality, one of the greateſt wits and fineſt ſpeak- _ 
ers of the laſt age, who was perfectly well acquainted. 


with the Greek authors, explained it to me many years 


ago, which I have not forgot, and which I take to be 


the true meaning of that enigma. He ſuppoſed Teno- 
hon intended it as a picture of the death of his maſter 
rates, whom the ſtate of Athens became jealous of, 
on account of the extraordinary attachment al the youth 
of the city had to him ; which at laſt gave occaſion to 
that philoſopher's condemnation and death, which he 
ſuffered without murmur or complaint, * 
In the laſt place, I thought it proper not to mils 
this opportunity of manifeſting ſuch qualities in my 


hero, as are not always to be met with in perſons of 


his rank ; ſuch as, by rendering them infinitely more 
valuable than all their military virtues, would moſt 
contribute to the ſucceſs of their deſigns. In moſt con- 
querors we find courage, reſolution, intrepidity, a ca- 
pacity for martial exploits, and all ſuch talents as 
make a noiſe in the world, and are apt to dazzle peo- 


ple by their glaring outſide: But an inward ſtock of 


goodneſs, compaſſion, and gentleneſs towards the un- 
happy, an air of moderation and reſerve even in. pref - 
rity and victory, an inſinuating and perſuaſive 


buaviour, the art of gaining peoples. hearts, and at- 


taching them to him more by affection than intereſt; 
a conſtant, unalterable care always to have right on his 
ſide, and to imprint ſuch a character of juſtice and equity 
ppon all his conduct, as his very enemies are forced to 
revere; and laſtly, ſuch a clemency, as to diſtinguiſh 


thoſe that offend through imprudence rather than malice, 


and to leave room for their repentance, by giving them 
opportunity ta return to their duty: Theſe are qualities 
rarely found in the moſt celebrated conquerors of an- 
5 tiquity, but ſhone out moſt conſpicuouſly in Cyrus. 


NM. de Comte de Treſvilles. | 


To 


1 ſhould never have found out myſelf, what the ſtory 
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(sa) To return to my ſubject. Cyrus, before he 
quitted the king of Armenia, was willing to do him 
2 ſignal ſervice. This king was then at war with 
the Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who 

continually harraſſed his country by their inroads, and 
by that means hindered a great part of his lands from 
being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly informed 
himſelf of their character, ſtrength, and the ſituation 
of their ſtrong holds, marched againſt them. On the 
firſt intelligence of his approach, the Chaldeans poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the eminences to which they were 
accuſtomed to retreat. Cyrus left them no time to aſ- 
ſemble all their forces there, but marched to attack 
them directly. The Armenians, whom he had made 
his advanced guard, were immediately put to flight. 
Cyrus expected no other from them, and had only 
placed them there, to bring the enemy the ſooner to 
an engagement. And indeed, when the Chaldeans 
came to blows with the Perſians, they were not able 
to ſtand their ground, but were entirely defeated. A 
great number were taken priſoners, and the reſt were 
ſcattered and diſperſed. Cyrus himſelf ſpoke to the 
pPriſoners, aſſuring them he was not come to injure 
them, or ravage their country, but to grant them peace 
upon reaſonable terms, and to ſet them at liberty. 
Deputies were immediately ſent to him, and a peace 
was concluded. For the better ſecurity of both nations, 
and with their common conſent, Cyrus cauſed a fortreſfs 
to be built upon an eminence which commanded the 
whole country; and left a good garriſon in it, which 
was to declare againſt either of the two nations that 
ſhould violate the treaty. %% in 
Cyrus, underſtanding that there was frequent com- 
merce and communication between the Indians and 
_ Chaldeans, deſired that the latter would ſend perſons 
to accompany and conduct his ambaſſador, whom he 
was preparing to ſend to the king of India. The pur- 
port of this embaſſy was, to deſire ſome ſuccours in 
money, from that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, ks | 
by W es wante 
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wanted it for the levying of troops in Perſia, and pro- 
miſed that, if the gods crowned his deſigns with ſuc- 

ceſs, that potentate ſnould have no reaſon to repent 
of having aſſiſted him. He was glad to find the Chal- 

deans ready to ſecond his requeſt, which they could 
do the more advantageouſly, by enlarging upon the 
character and exploits of Cyrus. The ambaſſador ſet 
out the next day, accompanied with ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons of Chaldea, who were directed 
by their maſter to act with all poſſible dexterity, and to 
do Cyrus's merit all poſſible juſtice. © 
The expedition againſt the Armenians being hap- 
ily ended, Cyrus left that country to rejoin Cyaxares. 
our thouſand Chaldeans, the braveſt of the nation, 
attended him; and the king of Armenia, who was now 
delivered from his enemies, augmented the number of 
troops he had promiſed him: So that he arrived in 
Media with a great deal of money, and a much more 
numerous army than he had when he left it. | 


Sect, IV. The expedition of CVAXARES and Cxxus 
againſt the Babylonians. The firſt battle. a 


(3) | 3 parties had been employed three years A. M. 
together in forming their alliances, and mak- ax 
ing preparations for war. Cyrus, finding their troops f.. 
full of ardour, and ready for action, propoſed to Cyax- 
ares his leading them againſt Aſſyria. His reaſons for 
it were, that = thought it his duty to eaſe him, as 
ſoon as poſlible, of the care and expence of maintain= 
ing two armies; that it were better they ſhould eat up 
the enemy's country than Media; that fo bold a ſtep, 
as that of going to meet the Aſſyrians, might be ca- 
pable of ſpreading a terrour in their army, and at the 
ame time inſpire their own with the greater confidence; 
that, laſtly, it was a maxim with him, as it had always 
been with Cambyſes, his father, that victory did not fo 
much depend upon the number as the valour of troops, 
Cyaxares agreed to his propoſal. gs 
As ſoon therefore as the cuſtomary ſacrifices were 
*E | | „ offered 
| (6) Cyrop. I. in. p. 72. PEN 
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offered, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name of 


the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the em- 
pire; beſeeching them to be favourable to them in the 
expedition they had undertaken, to accompany them, 


conduct them, fight for them, inſpire them with ſuch 
a a meaſure of courage and prudence as was neceſlary, 


and, in ſhort, to bleſs their arms with proſperity and 
ſucceſs. In acting thus, Cyrus put in practice that 
excellent advice his father had given him, of begin- 


ning and ending all his actions, and all his enterpriſes, 


with prayer: And indeed he never failed, either be- 


fore or n to acquit himſelf, in the 
0 


reſence of the whole army, of this religious duty. 
When they were arrived on the frontiers of Aſſyria, it 
was {till their firſt care to pay their homage to the gods 


of the country, and to implore their protection and 


ſuccour: ter which they began to make incur- 


ons into the country, and carried off a great deal of 
2 underſtanding that the enemy's army was 
about ten days journey from them, prevailed upon 
Cyaxares to advance forwards and march up to them. 
When the armies. came within ſight, both ſides pre- 
pared for battle. The Aſſyrians were encamped in 
the open country; and, according to their cuſtom, 
which the Romans imitated afterwards, had encom- 


paſſed and fortified their camp with a large ditch. 


Cyrus, on the contrary, who was glad to deprive the 
enemy as much as poſſible of the fight and know- 
ledge of the ſmallnefs of their army, covered his troo 


with ſeveral little hills and villages. Several days no- 


thing was done on either ſide, but looking at and ob- 
ſerving one another. At length a numerous body of 
the Aſſyrians moving firſt out of their camp, Cyrus 
advanced with his troops to meet them. But before 


they came within reach of the enemy, he gave the 


word for rallying the men, which was, Jupiter pro- 
tector and conductor. He then cauſed the ordinary 
. | hymn 


ds not laoao whether Xeno- Perfian gods the name of the god's 
Pbon, in this place, does not call the of his own _— g | 
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hymn to de ſounded, in honour of Caſtor and Pollux, 


to which the ſoldiers, full of religious ardour ($tore6g5) 
anſwered with a loud voice. There was nothing in 
Cyrus's army but chearfulneſs, emulation, courage, 
mutual  exhortations to bravery, and an univerſal zeal 
to execute whatever their leader ſhould command. 
«« For it is obſervable (ſays the hiſtorian}. in this place, 
that on theſe occaſions, thoſe that fear the deity 
© moſt, are the leaſt afraid of men.“. On the ſide of 
the Aſſyrians, the troops armed with bows, ſlings, and 
darts, made their diſcharges before their enemies 

were within reach. But the Perſians, animated by 
the preſence and example of Cyrus, came immediately 
to cloſe fight with the enemy, and broke through 
their firſt battalions. The Aſſyrians, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts uſed by Crœſus, and their own. king to 
encourage them, were not able to ſuſtain ſo rude a 
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ſhock, but immediately fled. At the ſame time the 


cavalry of the Medes advanced to attack the enemy's 
Horſe, which was likewiſe preſently routed. The for- 
mer warmly purſued them to the very camp, made a 
terrible ſlaughter, and the king of the Babylonians 
(Nerigliſſor) was killed in the action. Cyrus, not 
thinking himſelf in a condition to force their entrench- 
ments, ſounded a retreat. FF. 
(ec) The Aſſyrians, in the mean time, their king be- 
ing killed, and the flower of their army loſt, were in 
a dreadful conſternation. (4) As ſoon as Crœſus found 
them in ſo great a diſorder, he fled and left them to 


ſhift for themſelves. The other allies likewiſe, ſeeing 


their affairs in ſo. hopeleſs a condition, thought of no- 


thing but taking advantage of the night to make their 


eſcape. | | 
Gro, who had foreſeen |this, prepared to purſue 
them cloſely. . But this could not be effected without 
cavalry; and, as we have already obſerved, the Perſians 
had none. He' therefore went to Cyaxares, and ac- 
quainted him with his deſign. Cyaxares was extremely 
averſe to it, and repreſented to him, how dangerous it 
= nt es, Was 

(c) Cyrop, lib. iv. p. 37, 104. (4) Thid. I. vi. p. 160. 
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was to drive ſo powerful an enemy to extremities, 
whom deſpair would probably inſpire with courage; 
that it was a part of wiſdom to uſe good fortune with 
moderation, and not loſe the fruits of victory by too 
much vivacity: Moreover, that he did not care to 
compel the Medes, or to refuſe them that repoſe, to 
which their behaviour had juſtly entitled them. Cyrus, 
upon this, deſired his permiſſion only to take as many 
of the horſe as were willing to follow him. Cyaxares 
readily conſented to this, and thought of nothing elſe 
now, but of paſſing his time with his officers in feaſt- 
ing and mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the victory 
he had juſt obtained. | e = 

Cyrus marched away in purſuit of the enemy and 
was followed by the greateſt part of the Median ſol- 
diers. Upon the way he met ſome couriers, that were 
coming to him trom the * Hyrcanians, who ſerved in 
the enemy's army, to aſſure him, that as ſoon as ever 
he appeared, thoſe Hyrcanians would come over to 


lim; which in effect they did. Cyrus made the beſt 


uſe of his time, and, having marched all night, came 


up with the Aſſyrians. Croeſus had ſent away his 


wives in the night-time for coolneſs (for it was the 


ſummer ſeaſon) and followed them himſelf with a body 


of cavalry. When the Aſſyrians ſaw the enemy ſo near 


them, they were in the utmoſt confuſion and defola- 
tion. Many of thoſe that ran away, being warmly 
purſued, were killed; all that ſtayed in the camp ſur- 
rendered; the victory was complete, and the ſpoil im- 


menſe. Cyrus reſerved all the horſes they took in the 


camp for himſelf, reſolving now to form a body of ca- 
valry for the Perſian army, which hitherto had none. 
The richeſt and moſt valuable part of the booty he ſet 
apart for Cyaxares; and, for the priſoners, he gave 
them all their liberty to go home to their own 
country, without impoſing any other condition upon 
them, than that they and their eountrymen ſhould 
| eo e deliver 

* Theſe are not the Hyrcanians the Hyrcanians here meant were 
by the Caſpian ſea. From obſerving about Par or five days journey ſouth 


Cyrus's encampments in Babylonia, of Babylon, 
one would be apt to conjecture, that 8 
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Gekver up their arms, and engage no more in war; 
Cyrus taking it upon himſelf to defend them againſt - 
their enemies, and to put them into a condition of 


— 


cultivating their lands with entire ſecurity, xy. 
Whilſt the Medes and the Hyrcanians were till 
purſuing the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care 
to have a repaſt, and even baths prepared for them; 
that at their return they might have nothing to do, bur 
to fit down and refreſh themſelves. He likewiſe 
thought fit to defer the diſtribution of the ſpoil till 
then. Tt was on this occafion this general, whoſe 
thoughts nothing eſcaped, exhorted his Perſian ſoldiers 
to diſtinguiſh themfelvey, by their generoſity, in regard 
ro their allies, from whom they had already received 
great ſervices, and of whom they might expect ſtill 
rice He defired they would wait their return, 
oth for the refreſhments, and the diviſion of the ſpoil ; 
and that they would ſhow a preference of their intereſts 
and conveniencies before their own; giving them to 
underſtand, that this would be a ſure means of attaching 
the allies to them for ever, and of ſecuring a new 
harveft of victories to them over the enemy, which 
would procure them all the advantages they could wiſh, 
and make them an ample amends for the voluntary 
toffes they might ſuſtain for the ſake of winning the 
affection of the allies. They all came into his opinion. 
When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned from 
purſuing the enemy, Cyrus made them fit down to the 
repaſt he had prepared for them, defiring them to 
ſend nothing but bread to the Perſians, who were 
ſufficiently provided (he ſaid) with all they wanted, 
either for their ragoo's, or their drinking. Hunger 
was their only ragoo, and water from the river their 
only drink. For that was the way of living, to which 
they had been accuſtomed from their infancy. 
- -—T ie „ came on the diviſion of the ſpoils, 
Cytus in the firſt place ordered the Magi to be called, 
and commanded them to chooſe out of all the booty 
what was propereſt to be offered to the gods on ſuch 
an occaſion, Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians. 
Vol. II. . H the 
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the honour of dividing all that remained amongſt the 

whole army. They earneſtly deſired, that the Perſians 
might preſide in the diſtribution ; but the Perſians 
abſolutely refuſed it; ſo that they were obliged to 

accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered; and thg 

| diſtribution was made to the general ſatisfaction ef all 
| parties. 5 | | 5 
3 (e) The very night that Cyrus marched to purſue 
the enemy, Cyaxares had paſſed in feaſting and jollity; 

| and had made himſelf drunk with his principal officers. 

| The next morning when he awaked, he was ſtrangely 
| furpriſed to find himſelf almoſt alone, and without 
| troops, Immediately, full of reſentment and rage, he 
| deſpatched an expreſs to thè army, with orders to 
reproach Cyrus ſeverely, and to bring back the Medes 
without any delay. This unreaſonable proceeding did 

not diſmay Cyrus, who in return writ him a reſpectful 

letter; in which, however, he expreſſed himſelf with a 
generous and noble freedom, juſtified his 'own conduct, 
and put him in mind of the permiſſion. he had given 
: him, of taking as many Medes with him as were 
willing to follow him. At the ſame time Cyrus ſent 

into Perſia for an augmentation of his troops, 
deſigning to puſh his conqueſts ſtill farter. 
( Amongſt the priſoners of war they had taken, 

there was a young princeſs of moſt exquiſite beauty, 

| ' , whom they reſerved for Cyrus. Her name was Pan- 
|  thea, the wife of Abradates, king of Suſiana. Upon 
the report made to Cyrus of her extraordinary beauty, 

he refuſed to ſee her; for fear (as he ſaid) ſuch an 
object might engage his affection more than he deſired, 
and divert him from the proſecution of the great 
deſigns he had in view. (g) This ſingular moderation 
in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent 
education he had received : For it was a principle 
among the Perſians never to ſpeak before young people 
of any thing, that tended or related to love, leſt 
their natural inclination to pleaſure, which is ſo 2 5 


(e) Cyrop. J. iv. p. 104-1208. (/) Lib. v. p. 114, 177. and I. vi. 
FP. 133, 156 (£) Lib. i. P. 34+ 5 „„ 
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be awakened and-excited by ſuch diſcourſes, and ſhould 
hurry-them into follies and debaucheries. Araſpes, a 
young nobleman of Media, who had the lady in his 
cuſtody, had nor the ſame diſtruſt of his own weak- 
neſs, but pretended that a man may be always maſter 
of himſelf. Cyrus committed the princeſs to his care, 


3 I 99 
end violent at that age of levity and indiſcretion, ſhould 


and at the ſame time gave him a very prudent admo—- 
, nition. © I have ſeen a great many perſons (ſays he) 


% who have thought themſelves very an. wretch- 
edly overcome by that violent paſſion, in ſpite of all 


ſhame and grief, that their paſſion was'a bondage 
and ſlavery, from which they had not the power to 
redeem themſelves; an incurable diftemper, out of 
the reach of all remedies and human efforts; a kind 
* of bond vr neceſſity, more difficult to force than 
< the ſtrongeſt chains of iron.” Fear nothing (replied 

Araſpes) b am ſure of myſelf, and I will anſwer with 


| 2 


(c 


Nevertheleſs his paſſion for this young princeſs in- 


their reſolution; who have owned afterwards, with 


my life, I ſhall do nothing contrary to my duty.“ 


creaſed, and by degrees grew to ſuch a height, that 


finding her invincibly averſe to his deſires, he was 


upon the point of uſing violence with her. The prin- 
ceſs at length made Cyrus atquainted with his conduct, 
who immediately ſent Artabaſus to Araſpes, with 


orders to admoniſh and reprove him in his name. This 


officer executed his orders in the harſheſt manner, up- 
braiding him with his fault in the moſt bitter terms, 
and with ſuch a rigorous ſeverity as was enough to 
throw him into deſpair. Araſpes, ſtruck to the ſoul 
with grief and anguiſh, burſt into a flood of tears; 
and being overwhelmed with ſhame and fear, thinkin 
| himſelf undone, had not a word to fay for himſelf 
Some days afterwards Cyrus ſent for him. He went 
to the prince in fear and trembling. Cyrus took him 
aſide, and, inſtead of reproaching him with ſeverity as 
he expected, ſpoke gently to him; acknowledging, 
that he himſelf was to blame, for having imprudently 
BL expoſed 
» Arrubrars loxuiorkps ru Ag © of cidige Ididerre, 


| 
; 
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expoſed him to ſo formidable an enemy. By ſuch an 
unexpected kindnels the young nobleman recovered 
both life and ſpeech. But his confuſion, joy, and 
gratitude <a" themſelves firſt in a torrent of tears. 
Alas! (fays he) now I am come to the knowledge of 
e myſelf, and find moſt plainly that I have two fouls , 


« 


* one, that inclines me to good; another, that incites 


* me to evil. The former prevails, when you ſpeak 
* to. me, and come to my relief: When I am alone, 
and left to mylelf, I give way to, and am over- 


powered by the latter.“ Araſpes made an advan- 


tageous amends for his faults, and rendered Cyrus 
conſiderable ſervice, by retiring among the Aſſyrians, 
under the pretence of diſcontent, and by giving 


intelligence of their meaſures and deſigns. - 


() The loſs of ſo brave an officer, whom diſcontent 
was ſuppoſed to have engaged in the enemy's party 
cauſed a great concern in the whole army. Panthea, 
who had occaſioned it, promiſed Cyrus to ſupply his 
Place with an officer of equal merit; whereby ſhe 
meant her huſband Abradates. Accordingly, upon 
her writing to him, he repaired to the camp of the 
Perſians, and was directly carried to Panthea's tent, 
who told him, with a food of tears, how kindly and 
handſomely ſhe had been treated by the generous con- 
queror. And how (ctied out Abradates) ſhall I be 
<< able to acknowledge fo important a ſervice?” * By - 
„ behaving towards him (replied Panthea) as he hath 
* done towards me.“ Whereupon he waited imme- 
diately upen Ones. and paying his reſpects to fo great 
a benefactor : ** You ſee before you (ſays he to him) 
« the tendereſt friend, the moſt devoted ſervant, and 
<« the faithfulleſt ally you ever had; who, not being 


able otherwiſe to acknowledge your- favours, comes _ 


* and devotes himſelf entirely to your ſervice.” Cyrus 
received him with ſuch a noble and generous air, and 


withal with ſo much tenderneſs and humanity, as fully 


convinced him, that whatever Panthea had ſaid of the 
wonderful character of that great prince, was abun- 
dantly ſhort of the truth. | 


(5) Cyrop- | I. vi. p. 255, 156, 8 Two 


— 
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08) Two Aſſyrian noblemen, likewiſe, who de- 
ſigned, as Cyrus was informed, to put themſelves 
under his protection, rendered him extraordinary ſer- 
vice. The one was called Gobryas, an old man, vene- 
rable both on account of his age and his virtue. 
The king of Aſſyria, lately dead, who was well ac- 
quainted with his merit, and had a very particular re- 
gard for him, had reſolved to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Gobryas's ſon, and for that reaſon had ſent 
for him to court. This young nobleman, at a match 
of hunting, to which he had been invited, happened 
to pierce a wild beaſt with his dart, which the king's 
fon had miſſed: The latter, who was of a paſfionate 
and ſavage nature, immediately ſtruck the gentleman 
with his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid 
him dead upon the ſpot. Gobryas beſought Cyrus to 
avenge ſo unfortunate a father, and to take his family 
under his protection; and the rather, becauſe he had 
no children left now but an only daughter, who had 
long been deſigned for a wife to the young king, but 
could not bear the thought of marrying the murtherer 
of her brother. This young king was called Labo- A. M. 
roſoarchod: He reigned. only nine months, and was 3449- 


ſucceeded. by Nabonid, called alſo Labynit and Bal- ,. 


thaſar, who reigned ſeventeen years. Py N 
(&) The other Aſſyrian nobleman was called Gada- 
tes: He was prince of a numerous and powerful peo- 
ple. The king then reigning had treated him in a very 
cruel manner, after he came to the throne; becauſe 
one of his concubines had mentioned him as an hand- 
ſome man, and ſpoken advantageouſly of the happi- 
neſs of that woman, whom he ſhould chooſe for a wife. 
(1) The expectation of this double ſuccour was a 
ſtrong inducement to Cyrus, and made him determine 
to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's country. 
As Babylon, the capital city of the empire, he deſigned 
to conquer, was the chief object of his expedition, he 
turned his views and his march that way, not to ate 
e Ls 1 n e 


; (i) Cyrop, 1. v. P. 121, 113. (#) Lib. v. p. 123, 124+ (1) Lib, v. 
- 119, 123. 0 ; 
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| that city immediately in form, but only to take a view 


of it and make himſelf acquainted with it; to draw 
off as many allies as he could from that prince's party, 
and to make previous diſpoſitions and preparations for 
the ſiege he meditated. He ſet out therefore with his 
troops, and firſt marched to the territories of Gobryas. 
The fortreſs he lived in ſeemed to be an impregnable 

lace, fo advantageouſly was it ſituated, and ſo ſtrongly 
Foctifed on all ſides. This prince came out to meet 
him, and ordered refreſhments to be brought for his 
whole army. He then conducted Cyrus into his pa- 
Jace, and there laid an infinite number of filver and 
golden cups, and other , veſſels, at his feet, together 
with a multitude of purſes, full of the golden coin of 
the country ; Then ſending for his daughter, who was 
of a majeſtick ſhape and exquiſite beauty, which the 
mourning habit ſhe wore for her brother's death ſeemed 
ſtill to enhance, he preſented her to Cyrus, deſiring 
him to take her under his protection, and to accept 
thoſe marks of his acknowledgement, which he took 


the liberty to offer him. I willingly accept your 


% gold and ſilver (ſays Cyrus) and I make a preſent of 
« It to your daughter, to augment her portion. Doubt 
* not, but amongſt the nobles of my court, you will 
< find a match ſuitable for her. It will neither be their 
«< own riches nor yours, which they will ſet their eſteem 
« upon. I can aſſure you, there are many amongſt 


them, who would make no account of all the trea- 
* ſures of Babylon, if they were unattended with 


% merit and virtue. It is their only glory, I dare af- 


< firm it of them, as it is mine, to approve themſelves 


« faithful to their friends, formidable to their enemies, 
« and reſpectful to the gods.” Gobryas preſſed him 
to take a repaſt with him in his houſe, bur he ſtedfaſtly 


refuſed it, and returned into his camp with Gobryas, 


who {taid and eat with him and his officers. The 


ground, and the green turf that was upon it, was all 


the beds and couches they had; and it is to be ſuppoſed 
the whole entertainment was ſuitable. Gobryas, who 
was a perſon of good ſenſe, was convinced how much 


dat 


> 
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cence; and declared, that the Aſſyrians had the art of 
diſtinguiſning themſelves by pride, and the Perſians 
| by merit; and above all things he admired the inge- 
nious vein of humour, and the innocent chearfulneſs, 
that reigned throughout the whole entertainment. 

(u) Cyrus, always intent upon his great deſign, pro- 
ceeded with Gobryas towards the country of Gadates, 
which was beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of 
this there was a ſtrong citadel, which commanded the 
country of the“ Sacz and the Caduſians, where a go- 
vernor for the king of Babylon reſided, to keep thoſe 
people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of attacking the 
citadel, Gadates, whoſe intelligence. with the Perſians 
was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice, offered himſelf 
to the governor of it, to join with him in the de- 


fence of that important place. Accordingly he was 


admitted with all his troops, and immediately delivered 
it up to Cyrus. The poſſeſſion of this citadel made 
him maſter of the Sacz and the Caduſians; and as he 
treated thoſe people with great kindneſs and lenity, 
they remained inviolably attached to his ſervice. The 
Caduſians raiſed an army of twenty thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe; and the Sacæ furniſhed ten thou 


Aland foot and two thouſand horſe archers. EY 


The king of Aſſyria took the field, in order to pu- 
niſh Gadates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged 
and defeated him, making a great ſlaughter of his 
troops, and obliging him to retreat to Babylon. After 


which exploit the conqueror employed ſome time in 
ravaging the enemy's country. His kind treatment of 


the priſoners of war, in giving them all their liberty 
to go home to their habitations, had ſpread the fame 
of his clemency wherever he came. Numbers of peo- 
ple voluntarily ſurrendered to him, and very much 
augmented his army. Then advancing near the city 
of Babylon, he ſent the king of Aſſyria a perſonal 
challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a ſingle com- 
bat: Bur his challenge was not accepted. In order to 

5 | H 4 ſecure 

{#) Cyrop. 1. v. p. 124140, Not the Sacæ of Scythia, 
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that noble ſimplicity was ſuperior to his vain magnifi- 
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ſecure the peace and tranquillity of his allies durin 
his abſence, he made a kind of a truce, or treaty, with 
the king of Aſſyria, by which it was agreed on both 
fides, that the huſbandmen ſhould not be moleſted, 
but ſhould have full liberty to cultivate their lands, 
and reap the fruits of their labour. Therefore, after 
having viewed the country, examined the ſituation of 
Babylon, acquired a conſiderable number of friends 
and allies, and. greatly augmented his 9 7 - he 
marched away on his return to Media. | | 
() When he came near the frontiers, he ſent 8 met” 
ſenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival, 
and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not think 
proper to admit ſo great an army into his country; and 
an army that was-ſtill going to receive an augmentation 
of forty thouſand men juſt arrived from Perſia. He 
_ therefore ſet out the next day with what cavalry he 
had left to join Cyrus, who likewiſe advanced for- 
wards to meet him with his cavalry, which were very fine 
and numerous. The ſight of thoſe troops re-kindled 
the jealouſy and diſſatisfaction of Cyaxares. He re- 
ceived his nephew in a very cold manner, turned away 
his face from him, to avoid the receiving of his ſalute, 
and even wept through vexation. Cyrus commanded 
all the company to retire, and entered into a conver- 
ſation with his uncle, for explaining himſelf with the 
more freedom. He ſpoke tõ him with ſo much tem- 
per, ſubmiſſion, and reaſon; gave him ſach frrong 
proofs of his integrity, reſpect, and inviolable attach- 
ment to his perſon and intereſt, that in a moment he 
diſpelled all his ſuſpicions, and perfectly recovered his 
favour and good opinion. They embraced one ano- 
ther, and tears were ſhed on both ſides. How great 
the joy of the Perſians and Medes was, who waited 
the event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, 
is not to be expreſſed. Cyaxares and Cyrus imme- 
diately re mounted their horſes; and then all the Medes 
ranged themſelves in the train of Cyaxares, according 
to the ſign given them by SO The Perſians fol- 


. . 
) Cyrop. I; v. p. 141— 147. 


him. He was prefently- viſited by al 
Medes, who came to ſalute him, and to bring him 
preſents ; ſome of their own accord, and others by 
Cyrus's direction. Cyaxares was extremely touched 
at this proceeding, and began, to find that Cyrus had. 


not corrupted his ſubjects, and that the Medes had the 
ſame affection for him as before. | 


) Such was the ſucceſs of Cyrus's firſt expedition 
againſt Croefus and the Babylonians. In the council, 


held the next day in the preſence of Cyaxares and all 
the officers, it was reſolved to continue the war. 


Not finding in Xenophon any date, that preciſely, ' 


fixes the years, wherein the ſeveral events he relates 
happened, I ſuppoſe with Uſher, though Xenophon's 


relation does not ſeem to favour this nation, that be- 


tween the two battles, againſt Crœſus and the Babylo- 


nians, ſeveral years paſſed, during which all neceſſaryß 
reparations were made on both ſides, for carrying on 
the important war which was begun; and within this 


interval l place the marriage of Cyrus. 


8 (7) Cyrus then about this time had chought of making 


a tour into his own country, about fix or ſeven years 
after his departure, at the head of the Perſian army. 
8 on this occaffon gave him a ſignal teſtimony 
o 


the value he had for his merit. Having no male 


iſſue, and bur one daughter, he offered her in marriage* 
Y Cyrop. I. i. p. 148—257, () Ibid. I. viii. P. 228, 229. 


* Xenophon. places. this marriage into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with 
aſter the. taking of Babylon. But as the rap his hiftory. Perbaps Xeno- 


«when be | died; which cannot be re- years old. 
conciled with the expeditions he made - - 
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to Cyrus, with an aſſurance of the kingdom of Media 
for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful ſenſe of this 
advantageous offer, and expreſſed the warmeſt ac- 
knowledgements of it; but thought himſelf not at 


liberty to accept it, till he had the conſent of his father 


and mother ; leaving therein a rare example to all fu- 
ture ages, of the reſpectful ſubmiſſion and entire de- 
pendence, which all children ought to ſhow to their 
parents on the like occaſion, of What age ſoever they 
be, or to whatever degree of power and greatneſs they 
may have arrived. Cyrus married this princeſs on his 
return from Perſia. 25 
When the marriage ſolemnity was over, Cyrus re- 
turned to his camp, and improved the time he had to 
ſpare, in ſecuring his new conqueſts, and taking all 
roper meaſures With his allies, for accompliſhing the 
reat deſign he had formed. 
(7) Foreſeeing (ſays Xenophon) that the preparations 
for war might take up a great deal of time, he pitched 


his camp in a very convenient and healthy place, and 


fortified it extremely. He there kept his troops to the 
lame diſcipline and exerciſe, as if the enemy had been 


always in fight. 


by 


They underſtood by deſerters, and by the priſoners | 
brought every day into the camp, that the king of 


Babylon was gone into Lydia, and ad carried with him 


vaſt ſums of gold and filver. The common. ſoldiers 


- immediately concluded, that it was fear which made 
him remove his treaſures. © But Cyrus judged he had 
undertaken this journey, only to raiſe up ſome new ene- 


my againft him ; and therefore he laboured with inde- 
fatigable application in preparing for a ſecond battle. 
Above all things he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen 
his Perſian cavalry, and to have a great number of 
chariots of war built after a new form, having found 
great inconveniencies in the old ones, the faſhion of 
which came from Troy and had continued in uſe till 


that time throughout all Aſia. 


(5) In this interval, ambaſſadors arrived Gow the | 
king of India, with a large ſum of money for 9 


(7) Cyrop. . vi. * 2 (5) Lib. vi. p. 1 56, 157. from 


0OFEY EU's: 
from the king their maſter, who had alſo ordered them 
to aſſure him, that he was very glad he had acquainted 


him with what he wanted; that he was willing to be 


his friend and ally; and if he {till wanted more money, 
he had nothing to do but to let him know; and that, 


107 


in ſhort, he had ordered his ambaſſadors to pay him 


the ſame abſolute obedience as to himſelf. © Cyrus re- 
ceived theſe obliging offers with all poſſible dignity 
and gratitude. He treated the ambaſſadors with the 
_ utmoſt regard, and made them noble preſents; and, 


taking advantage of their good diſpoſition, deſired 


them to depute three of their own body to the enemy, 
as envoys from the king of India, on pretence of pro- 
poſing an alliance with the king of Aſſyria, but in 
effect to diſcover his de ſigns, and give Cyrus an account 
of them. The Indians undertook this employment 


with joy, and acquitted themſelves of it with great 


ability. pra Bo eto „ g 

I do not find in this laſt circumſtance the upright 
conduct and uſual ſincerity of Cyrus. Could he be 
ignorant, that it was an open violation of the laws of 
nations to ſend ſpies to an enemy's court, under the 
title of ambaſſadors; which is à character that will 
not ſuffer thoſe inveſted with-it to act ſo mean a part, 
or to be guilty of ſuch treachery?" © 


* 
o 


(.) Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle. like 


a man who had nothing but great projects in view. He 


not only: took care of every thing that had been re- 


ſolved in council, but took pleaſure in exciting a nobl 
emulation amongſt his officers, who ſhonld have the 


fineſt arms, be the beſt mounted, fling a dart, or ſnoot 


an arrow the moſt dexterouſſy, or who ſhould undergo 


toil and fatigue with the greateſt patience. This he 


broughr abour by. raking them along with him a hunt- 
ing, and by conſtantly rewarding thoſe that diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves moſt. Wherever he perceived that the 


captains took particular care of their men, he praiſed 

them publickly, and ſhowed them all poſſible favour 

for their encouragement. ' When he made them any 

| feaſt, he never propoſed any other diverſions than mi- 
""Y „ N 


1 


(0 Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 157. | 3 litary 
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the conquerors, by which means he excited an univer- 


| es his meals, converſations, and walks, had 
is t 


ing returned from the enemy's camp, brought word 


F rer ar. 
litany exereiſes, and always gave conſiderable prizes to 


ſal ardour throughout his army. In a word, ha was a 
e r in repoſe, as well as action, nay, even in 


ughts entirely bent on promoting the ſervice. Ix 
is by ſuch methods a man becomes an able and com- 
plete warrior. „ 


(u) In the mean time, the Indian ambaſſadors, be- 


that Crœſus was choſen. generaliſſimo of their army; 
that all che Kings and princes in their alliance had agreed 
to furniſh the neceſſary ſums of money for raiſing the 


troops; that the Thracians had already engaged them: 


ſelves; that from Egypt a great ſuccour was marching, 
conſiſting of an hundred and twenty thouſand men; 

that anqther army was expected from Cyprus; that 
the Cilicians, the people of the two Phrygias, the Ly- 
caonians,. Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and 


Phœnicians, were already arrived; that the Aſſyrians 


were likewiſe come up with the king of Babylon; that 


the Ionians, olians, and moſt part of the Greeks 
living in Aſia, had been obliged to jain them; that 
Crœſus had likewiſe ſent. to the Lacedæmonians, to 


bring them into a treaty of alliance; that the army 
was aſſembled near the river Pactolus, from whence it 
was to advance to Thymbria, which was the place of 
rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was con- 
firmed by the accounts brought in hoth by the priſoners 
and the ſpies. | | 855 


(x) Cyrus's army was diſcouraged by this news. But 


that prince having aſſembled his officers, and repre- 


ſented to them the infinite difference between the 


| enemy's troops and theirs, ſoon diſpelled their fears, 


and revived their courage. | | 
(5) Cyrus had taken all proper meaſures, that his 
army ſhould be provided with all neceſſaries; and had 
ven orders, as well for their march, as for the battle 
| was preparing to give; in the doing of which he 
a... | deſcended 
% Cyrop, I. vi. P. 178, (&) Page 1596 00) Pag. 158163. 


OF CYRUS. : 
deſcended to an aſtoniſhing detail, which Xenophon 


relates at length, and which reached from the chief 


commanders down to the very loweſt ſubaltern officers; 
for he knew very well, that upon fuch precautions the 
ſucceſs of enterpriſes depends, which often miſcarry 
through the negle& ef the ſmalleſt circumſtances ;-in 


the ſame manner, as it frequently happens, that the 


playing or movement of the greateſt machines is ſtap- 
ped through the diſorder of one ſingle wheel, though 
never fo fmall, *' 

(z) This prince knew all the officers of his army by 


their names; and making uſe of a low, but ſignificant 

compariſon, he uſed to ſay, * He thought it ſtrange, 
te that an artificer ſhould know the names of all his 
4 tools, and a general ſhould be ſo indifferent, as not 


% to know the names of all his captains, which are the 


<«. inſtruments he muſt make ufe of in all his enter-, 
<« 'prifes and operations.” Beſides he was perſuaded 


that ſuch an attention had ſomething in it more honour- 
able for the officers, more engaging, and more proper 
to excite them 10 do their duty; as it naturally leads 


them to believe they are both known and eſteemed by 
their general, 1 


(a) When all the preparations were finiſhed, Cyrus 


took leave of Cyaxares, who ſtaid in Media with a 
third part of his troops, that the country might not be 


left entirely defenceleſs. ” 5 

Cyrus, who underſtood how advantageous it is always 
to make the enemy's country the ſeat of war, did 
not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him in 


Media, but marched forwards to meet them in their 


territories, that he might both conſume their forage by 
his troops, and diſconcert their meaſures by his expe- 


dition, and the boldneſs of his undertaking. After a 


very long march he came up with the enemy at Thym- 


bria, a city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the capital 


of the country, They did not imagine this prince, 
with half the number of forces they had, could think 


of coming to attack them in their own country z and 


they 
(=) Cyrop. I. v. p. 137, 132. () Ibid, I. vi. p. 160, 2614 
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| THE WmDPoTORY, 
they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee him come, before 


they had time to lay up the proviſions neceſſary for the 


ſuperior commander, which we may call a brigadier. 


ſubſiſtence of their numerous army, or to aſſemble all the 
forces they intended to bring into the field againſt him. 


Sect. V. The battle of Thymbria, between Cyrus 
4/5; 7 BG nee s. 
AIs battle is one of the moſt conſiderable events 
in antiquity, ſince it decided the empire of Aſia 
between the Aſſyrians of Babylon and the Perſians. * Ir 
was this conſideration that induced M. Freret, one of 
my brethren in the Academy of Polite Literature, to 
examine it with a particular care and exactneſs; and 
the rather, as he obſerves, becauſe it is the firſt pitched 
battle, of which we have any full or particular account. 
I have aſſumed the privilege of making uſe of the 


Tabours and learning of other perſons, but without rob- 


bing them of the glory, as alſo without denying my- 

ſelf the liberty of making ſuch alterations as I judge 
neceſſary. I ſhall give a more ample and particular 
deſcription of this battle, than I uſually do of ſuch 
matters, becauſe Cyrus being looked upon as one of 
the greateſt captains of antiquity, thoſe of the profeſ- 


fion may be glad to trace him in all his ſteps through 


this important action: Moreover the manner in which 
the ancients made war and fought battles, is an eſſen- 
tial part of their hiſtory. 


(5) In Cyrus's army the companies of foot conſiſted 


of an hundred men each, excluſive of the captain. 


Each company was ſubdivided into four parts or pla- 
toons, which conſiſted of four and twenty men each, 
not including the perſon who commanded the eſcouade. 
Each of theſe ſubdiviſions was again divided into two 
files, conſiſting in conſequence of twelve men. Every 
ten companies had a particular ſuperior officer to com- 
mand them, which ſufficiently anſwers to what we call 
a colonel ; and ten of thoſe bodies again had another 


I have 
| (b) Cyrop. I. vi. p. 167. : 
Vol. VI. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, p. 532. 


r n ad 
de) I have already obſerved, that Cyrus, when he 
firſt came at the head of the thirty thouſand Perſians 
to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a conſiderable 
change in the arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them 
till then only made uſe of javelins, or bows, and conſe- 
quently could only fight at a diſtance from the enemy. 
Inſtead of theſe, Cyrus armed the greateſt part of them 
with cuiraſſes, bucklers and ſwords, or battle-axes ; and 
left few of his ſoldiers in light armour. 
(4) The Perſians did not know at that time what it 
was to fight on horſeback. Cyrus, who was convinced, 
that nothing was of ſo great importance towards the 
gaining of a battle, as cavalry, was ſenſible of the 
great inconvenience he laboured under in that reſpect, 
and therefore took wiſe and early precautions to remedy 
that evil. He ſucceeded in his deſign, and by little 
and little formed a body of Perſian cavalry, which 
amounted to ten thouſand men, and were the beſt 
troops of his army. _ 1 | 
I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the other change he intro- 
duced, with reſpect to the chariots of war. It is now 
time for us to give the number of the troops of both 
armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjecture, and 
by putting together ſeveral ſcattered paſſages of Xeno- 
Pagn, that author having omitted the material circum- 
ance of acquainting us preciſely with their numbers z 
which appears ſurpriſing in a man ſo expert in military 
affairs as that hiſtorian was. „ „ 
Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to an hundred 
and ninety- ſix thouſand men, horſe and foot. Of theſe 
there were ſeventy thouſand natural born Perſians, viz. 
ten thouſand cuiraſſiers of horſe, twenty thouſand cui- 
raſſiers of foot, twenty thouſand pike-men, and twenty 
thouſand light-armed ſoldiers.  'The reſt of the army, 
to the number of an hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand 
men, conſiſted of twenty-ſix thouſand Median, Arme- 
nian, and Arabian horſe, and an hundred thouſand 
foot-of the ſame nation... now one os 
(e) Beſides theſe troops, Cyrus had three hundred 
| 5 chariots 
(e) Cyrop. I. ii. p. 39, 40, (d) Lib. iv. p. 99, 100. and l. v. 


P · 138. 3 (e Lib. vi. p. 152, 157. 157. 
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cha T of war, armed with ſeythes, each chariot 
n by four herſes a-breaſt, covered with trappings 

= were ſhot- Proof; as were alſo the horſes of the 

| Perſian cuirafſiers. 

) He had likewiſe ordered a great number of 

chariors to be made of a larger ſize, upon each of 
which was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty 
feet high, in which were Jodged twenty archers. ' Each 
chariot was drawn upon wheels by ſixteen oxen yoked 
in a-breaſt. 

(g) There was moreover a confiderabte number of 

_ camels, upon each of which were two Arabian archers, 
back to back ; ſo that 'one looked towards the head, 
and the other towards the tail of the camel. 

(5) Crœſus's army was above twice as numerous as 
that of Cyrus, amounting in all to- four hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, of which ſixty thouſand were 
cavalry. The troops conſiſted chiefly of Babylonians, 
Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the nations 
about the Helleſpont, and of Egyptians, to the number 
of three hundred and fixty thouſand men. The 
Egyptians alone made a body of an hundred and 
rwenty thouſand; They had bucklers that covered 
them from head to foot, very long ; pikes, and ſhort 

| fwords, but very broad. The reſt of the army was 
made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycaonians, Paphla- 
| iatis, Thracians, and Iomans. 

(i) Crœſus's army in order of battle was all ranged 

in one line, che infantry in the centre, and the cava 

on the two wings. All his troops, both foor and horſe, 
were thirty men deep; but the Egyptians, who, as we 
have taken notice, were an hundred and twenty thou- 
fand in number, and who were the principal ftrength 
of Crœſus's infantry, in the centre of which they were 
Poſted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or 
ſquare battalions, of ten thouſand men each, which 
had an hundred men in the front, and as many in 
depth, with an interval or ſpace between every batta- 
lion, that they might act and fight independent of, and 


without 
(f) Cyrep J. vi. p. 155. re * (5) Pag. 155. (0 Pe. 166, 
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withour interfering with one another. Crœſus would 
gladly have ——— them to range themſelves in 
leſs depth; make the* wider Rp 
Fhe armies were in 74 immenſe plain, which A. 
room for the extending of tlieir wings to right and 
left: And the deſign of Urceſus, upon which alone he 
founded his hopes of victory, was to ſurround and hem 
in the enemy's army. But he could nor prevail upon 
the Egyptians to change the order of battle to which 
they had been aceuſtomed. His army, as it was thus 


drawn out into one line, took up near forty ſtadias, or 
five miles, in length. 


r13 


Araſpes, who under the pretence of diſcontent had 


retired to Craeſus's army, and had had particular or- 
ders from Cyrus, to obſerve well the manner of that 
general's ranging his troops, returned to the Perfian 


camp the day before the battle. Cyrus in drawi b- 
t 


his army, governed himſelf by he diſpoſition © 


enemy, of. "which that young Median nobleman had 
wen him an exact account. 


( / The Perſian troops had been generally ufed to 


Engage four-and-twenty men in depth, but Cyrus 
She fit to change that diſpoſition. It was neceſ- 
or him to form as wide a front as poſſible, with- 

92 c abch weakening his phalanx, to prevent his 


army's being incloſed and hemmed in. His 4 4 


was excellent, and moſt adyantageoufly armed wi 
cuiraffes, partizans, battle-axes, and ſwords; and pro- 
vided they could join the enemy in cloſe fight, there 


was little reaſon to believe the Lydian phalanx, that 


were only armed with light bucklers and javelins, could 
ſupport the charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files 
of his imfantry one half, and ranged them only twelve 
men deep. The cavalry were drawn out on the rwo 
wings, the right commanded by. Chryſantes,: and the 
left by Hyſtaſpes. The whole front of the army took 
up bur thirry-rwoftadias, or four miles, in extent; and 
conſequently was at each end near four ſtadias, or half 

«mile, 1 88 of E Md 5 front, : 
Vol. If I | Behind 
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the rear, which conſiſted of the flower of his army. 
Their buſineſs was to have their eyes upon thoſe that 


could poſſibly have of the enemy. 


the one was formed of 


the chariots which carried the women, and ſuch other 
perſons as were unfit for ſervice. 


all two thouſand infantry, two thouſand horſe, and the 
| troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 


merous than it really was, but likewiſe to oblige the 
. enemy's, in caſe they were reſolved to ſurround him, 
as he knew they intended, to make the longer circuit, 


Javelins, and ſhoot their arrows at the enemy. 


8 behind theſe towers were two other e 
al 


out ſo far. 
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Behind the firſt line, at a little diſtance, - Cyrus 
ped the ſpear-men, and behind them the archers. 

oth the one and the other were covered by the ſoldiers 
in their front, over whoſe heads they could fling their 


Behind all theſe he formed another line, to ſerve for — 


were placed before them, to encourage thoſe. that did 
their duty, to ſuſtain and threaten thoſe that gave way, 
and even to kill thoſe as traitors that ran away; by that 
means to keep the cowards in awe, and make them 
have as great a terror of the troops in the rear, as they 


Behind the army were placed thoſe moving towers, 


which I have already deſcribed. Theſe formed a line 


equal and parallel to that of the army, and did not only 
ſerve to. annoy the enemy by the perpetual diſcharges 
of the archers that were in them, but might likewiſe 
be looked upon as a kind of moveable forts or redoubts, 
under which the Perſian troops might rally, in caſe 
they were broken and puſhed by the enemy. 


were parallel and 2 5 ual to the front of the army; 
e baggage, and the other of 


(1) To cloſe all theſe lines, and ro 3 5 hom from 
the inſults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the; rear of 


Cyrus's deſign in forming two lines of the baggage, 
Ec. was not only to make his army appear more nu- 


and conſequently to weaken their line, by. retching 1 it 


| We have ſtill che Perſian chariots of war. armed with 
2 PRO | ; ſeyches 
(0 | Cyrog. l. vi. p. 168. 
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bodies of an hundred eacff, One of the bodies, com- 
manded by Abradates, king of Sufiana, was placed 
in the front of the battle, and the other two Yap! the 
two flanks of the army. 


| | 416 
S to ſpeak of. Theſe were divided into three 


Such was the order of battle i in the two armies. as 


they were drawn out and diſpoſed the. day before the 
EOEAgements . 

(m)-The: next day, very. early in 1 * morning, Cyrus 
made a ſacrifice, during which time his army took a 
little refreſhment ; and the ſoldiers, after having offered 
their libations to the gods, put on their armour. Never 
was light more beautiful and magnificent: Coat- 


armours, cuiraſſes, bucklers, helmets, one could not 


tell which to admire moſt: Men and horſes all finely 
equipped, and glittering in braſs and ſcarlet. 


(n) When Abradates was juſt going to put on his | 


_ cuiraſs, which was only of quilted flax, according to 
the faſhion of his country, his wife Panthea came and 
preſented him with an helmet, bracers, and bracelets, 


all of gold, with a coat-armour of his own length, 


plaited at the bottom, and with a purple-coloured 
plume of feathers. She had got all this armour pre- 
Pared without her huſband's knowledge, that her pre- 
ſent might be the more agreeable from ſurpriſe. In 


| pre of all her endeavours to the contrary, when ſhe 


reſſed him in his armour, | ſhe ſhed ſome tears. But 
notwithſtanding her tenderneſs for him, ſhe exhorted 
him to die with ſword in hand, rather than not ſigna- 
lize himſelf in a manner ſuitable to his birth, and the 
idea ſhe had endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry 


and worth. Our obligations (ſays ſhe) to that prince 


« are infinitely great. I was his priſoner, and as ſuch was 


< ſet apart for his pleaſure; but when I came into his 


„ hands, I was neither uſed like a captive, nor had any 
« diſhonourable conditions impoſed on me for my free- 
« dom. He treated me as if l had been his own bro- 
0. ther s wife; and in return F him, you would be 
19 capable 


9 Cyro 1. vi. vt n) Pay 169, 170. 
has Wr. * Or Shybas 128 * 
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« capable of acknowledging ſuch extraordinary good · 


e nels.” © © Jupiter! (cried Abradates, lifting up 
„ his eyes towards heaven) grant that on this occaſion 
& I may approve tmyſelf an huſband worthy of Pan- 
“ thea, and a friend worthy of ſo generous a benefac- 
4“ tor.” Having ſaid this, he mounted his chariot. 
Panthea, not being able to embrace him any longer, 
was ready to kiſs the chariot he rode in; and when ſhe 
had purſued him with her eyes, as far as ſhe poſſibly 


could, ſhe retired, 


(e) As ſoon as Cyrus had finiſhed his ſacrifice, given 
his officers the neceſſary orders and inſtructons for the 


battle, and put them in mind of paying the homage 


which is due to the gods, every man went to his poſt. 
(p) Some of his officers brought him wine and victuals: 
He eat a little without fitting down, and cauſed the 
reſt to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe that were about 
him. He took a little wine likewiſe, and poured out 
2 part of it, as an offering to the gods, before he 
drank ; and all the company followed his example. 


After this he prayed again to the god of his fathers, 


defiring he would pleale to be his guide, and come to 
his aſſiſtance; he then mounted his horſe, and con 


'manded them all to foflow him. | 


As he was conſidering on which fide he ſhould direct 
his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and 


r 1 ih Jupiter, we follow thee.” 


And that inſtant he ſet forwards, having Chryſantes on 
his right, who commanded the right wing of the horſe, 


and Arſamas on his left, who commanded the foot. 
He warned them above all things to take care of the 
royal ſtandard, and to advance equally in a line. The 
ſtandard was a 33 eagle at the end of a pike, with 


its wings ſtretched out; the ſame was ever after uſed 


by the kings of Perſia. He made his army halt three 


times before they arrived at the enemy's army; and 
after having marched about twenty ſtadias, or two 


miles and a half, they came in view of them. 
| CY NT When 


{o) Cyrop. J. vi. p. 170. ks (3) Lib. vii. p 272. 
% He bad really a god for bis guide, bus very different * Jupiter, 
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theirs ae that of Cyrus, they made the centre 


1 117 
Wen the two armies were hin ſight of each other, 


jecting to N and left, with deſign to inclofe 


word for rallying: the troops, Jupiter leader and pro- 
telter, he left his nigh wing, promiſing to rejoin them 
immediately and he | 

will of the gods. 


5 e iin, 1292 
() He rode through all the ranks to give his or- 


flanks: * Thoſe troops alarm you (ſays he); 4 55 


” 


1e with; and, as oph 
ſmall ſquare great one. 


(7) Cyrop. l. Ni. p. 173—176. e) Fag. 176. 
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In an inſtant, on the firſt ſignal Cytus gave, his 
troops faced about on every ſide, keeping a profound 
ſilence in expectation of the event. The prince now 
thought it time to ſing the hymn of battle. The whole 
army anſwered to it with loud ſhouts and invocations _ 
of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the head of ſome 
troops of horſe, briſkly followed by a body of the foot, 
fell immediately upon the enemy's forces, that were 
marching to attack the right of his army in flank”: 
And having attacked them in flank, as they intended 
to do him, put them into great diforder. The chariots 
then driving furiouſly upon the Lydians, completed 
rr TEETER TT WO 

Inn the fame moment the troops of the left flank; 
knowing by the noiſe that Cyrus bad begun the battle 
on the right, advanced to the enemy. And imme: 
diately the ſquadron of camels was made to advance 
likewife, as Cyrus had ordered. The enemy's cavalry 
did not expect this; and their horſes at a diſtance, as 
ſoon as ever they were ſenſible of the approach of choſe 
animals (for horſes cannot endure the ſmell of camels) 

began to ſnort and prance, to run foul upon and qver- 
turn one another, throwing their riders, and treading 
them under their feet. Whilſt they were in this con; 
fuſion, a ſmall body of horſe, commanded by Arta- 
geſes, puſhed them very warmly, to prevent them from 
rallying ; and the chariots armed with ſeythes falling 
furiouſly upon them, they were entirely routed, With 
OJ eu voi poo andere hh 
() This being the ſignal, which Cyrus had given 
Abradates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, 
he drove like lightning upon them with all his 
chariots. Their firſt ranks were not able to ſtand ſo 
violent a charge, but gave way, and were diſperſed, 
Having broken and overthrown them, Abradates came 
up to the Egyptian battalions, which being covered 
with their bucklers and marching in ſuch cloſe order, 
that the chariots had not room to pierce amongſt them, 
gave him much more trouble, and would not 2 
** Ee : 4 cen 
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(c) Cyrap. i vii. p. 1 „ 
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been broken, had it not been for the violence of the 
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| horſes that trod upon them. It was a moſt dreadful 


ſpectacle to ſee the heaps of men and horſes, over- 
turned chariots, broken arms, and all the direful ef- 
fects of the ſharp ſcythes; which cut every thing in 
pieces that came in their way. But Abradates's cha- 
riot having the misfortune to be overturned, he and 
his men were killed, after they had ſignalized their va- 
lour in an extraordinary manner. The Egyptians then 
marching forwards in cloſe order, and covered with 
' = their bucklers, obliged the Perſian infantry to give 

way, and drove them beyond their fourth line, as far 
as to their machines. There the Egyptians _ met with 
a freſh ſtorm of arrows and javelins, that were poured 
upon their heads from the eme. towers; and the bat- 
talions of the Perſian rear- guard advancing ſword in 


hand, hindered their archers and ſpear-men from re- 


treating any farther, and obliged them to return to the 
charge. 5 © GT 

(tt) Cyrus in the mean time having put both the 
Horſe and foot to flight, on the left of the Egyptians, 
did not amuſe himſelf in purſuing the run- aways; but, 
puſhing on directly to the centre, had the mortification 
to find his Perſian troops had been forced to give way; 
and rightly judging, that the only means to prevent 


the Egyptians from gaining further ground, would be 


to attack them behind; he did fo, and fell upon their 
rear: the cavalry came up at the ſame time, and the 
enemy was puſhed with Wer fury. The Egyptians, 

being attacked on all fides, faced about every way, 
and defended themſelves with wonderful bravery. 
Cyrus himſelf was in great danger; his horſe, which 
2 ſoldier had ſtabbed in the belly, ſinking under 
him, he fell in the midft of his enemies. Here was 
an opportunity, ſays Xenophon, of ſeeing how im- 


portant it is for a commander to have the affeCtion 


of his ſoldiers. Officers and men, equally alarmed at 
the danger in which they ſaw their leader, run head- 
long into the thick foreſt of pikes, to reſcue and fave 


I 4 3 him, 


(t) Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 178. 
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him. He quickly mounted another horſe, and the 
battle became more bloody than ever. At length 
Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyptians, and being 
concerned to ſee ſuch brave men periſh, offered them 
. conditions, if they would Jurreader, letting 
them know, at the ſame time, that all their allies had 
abandoned them. The Egyptians accepted the, condi- 
tions, and, as they were no leſs eminent in point 
fidelity than in courage, they ſtipulated, that they 
Would ot be obliged to carry arms again Crœſüs, | 
in whoſe ſervice they had been engaged. From thence- 
forward they ſerved in the Perſian army Wich anviolable 
e . 
(u) Xenophon obſerves, that Cyrus gare them the 
cities of Lariſſa and Cyllene, near Cuma, vpon the 
ſea- coaſt, as allo other inland places, which were in- 
habited by their deſcendants even in his time; and he 
adds, that theſe places were called the cities of the 
Egyptians. This obſervation of Xenophon's, as alſo 
many other in ſeveral parts of his Cyropedia, in order 
to prove the truth of the things, he advances, ſhows 
plainly, that he meant that work as a true hiſtory of 
Cyrus, at leaſt with reſpect to the main ſubſtange of 
it, and the greateſt part of the faQs and tranfactions. 
This judicious reflection Monſieur Fretet makes upon 
() The battle laſted till evening. Crœſus fetreated, 
as faſt as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The 
other nations in like manner that very night directed 
their courſe, each to their own country, and made as 
long marches as they poſſibly could. The conquerors, 
after they had eaten ſomething, and poſted the guards, 
, 7. foo bd» 5 
In deſcribing this battle I have endeavoured exactly 
to follow the Greek text of Xenophon, the, Latin tran- 
Nation of which is not always faithful. Some ptrions 
'of the ſword, to whom I have communicated this de- 
ſcription, find a defect in the manner in which Cyrus 
diſpoſed of his troops in order of battle; as he placed 


« 


(* Cyrop. I. vii. p. 279. | 7 ] Pag. 180. 
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no troops to. cover his flanka, to ſuſtain his armed cha- 

riots, and to qppole the Au bodies of troops, which 
Crceſus had detached, to pon the flanks of Cyrus's 
army. It is poſſible ſuch a 5 might e 
Nenophon in deſcribing tliis battle. 

lt is allowed that Cyrus's. victory was chiefly owing 
| 2 * gy which was a new eftabliſhmeng, 
ue that prince's care and activity 
cee his people, 2 N them in a _ 
of athe ami 11g y art, of which till his time they had 


been, urteriy ignorant. Ihe chariots armed with ſeythes 


did good ſervice, and the uſe. of them was ever after- 
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wards retained among. the Perſians. The camels too 


were not unſerviceable in this battle, though Xenophon 
makes ꝓo graat. account of them, and obſerves, that 
in his time they made no other uſe of them, an for 
Tarr pg 4 bln age. 

Ido act undertake to write. A a upon 
Cyrus, or to ify his merit. It is ſufficient, to tale 
notice, that in this, affair we ſee. all the qualities of a 


great general ſhine out in him. Before the hattle, an 


adaurable ſagacity and foreſight in diſgovering. and di- 
concerting the enemy's mealuress am infinite exactneſs 
in the detnil of affairs, in taking care that his army 
ſhould dy with every-thing neceſſary, and all 


his orders punctually executed, at the times fixed; a 


wonderful, application, to gain the hearts uf his ſoldiers, 
and to inſpire. them with ee and ardour: In the 


beat of action, what a ſpirt rit. and activity 3 what's Pre» 


ſence of mind in giving orders, 28, oc requires; 
mp Wasa and. intrepiditys, and ar the fame; time 
4 humanity. towards the cnemp, valour he re- 
hes and whoſe blood he is unwilling to ſhe! We 
ſhall ſee by+and-by what uſe he made af his victory. 
But what ap eien to me ſtill more romarkable, and 
more worthy of admiration than all) the 'refl, is the con- 
Thant care he took, on all occaſions, to pay chet homage 
and worſhip to the Deity, which he thosght 


. deten the reader has been teme 
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in the relation I have given of this battle, how many 
times Cyrus, in ſight of his army, makes mention 
of the gods, offers ſacrifices and libations to them, ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to them hy prayer and invocation, and 
implores their ſuccour and protection. But in this I 
hade added nothing to the original text of the hiſto- 
rian, who was alſo a military perſon hirnyſelf, and who 
thought it no diſhonour to himſelf or his profeſſion to 
relate theſe particular circumſtances. What a ſhame 
then and a reproach would it be to a chriſtian officer 
or general, if on a day of battle he ſhould bluſh to ap- 
Pear as religious and devout as a pagan prince; and if 
the Lord of hoſts, the God of armies, 'whom he ac- 
knowledges as ſuch, ſhould make à leſs impreſſion 
upon his mind, than a reſpect for the falſe deities of 
paganiſm did upon the mind of Cyrus? 
A s for Crœſus, he makes no great figure in this 
action; not one word is ſaid of him in the whole en- 
gagement. But that profound ſilence, which Xeno- 
phon obſerves in regard to him, ſeems, in my opinion, 
ito imply a great deal, and gives us to underſtand that 
a man may be a powerful prince, or à rich potentate, 
without being a great war rio. 
(x) But let us return to the _ of the Perſians. It 
is eaſy to imagine, that Panthea muſt be in the utmoſt 
affliction and diſtreſs, when the news was brought her 
of Abradates's death. Having cauſed his body to be 
brought to her, and holding it upon her knees, quite 
out of her ſenſes, with her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed upon 
the melancholy object, ſne thought of nothing but 
feeding her grief and indulging her miſery with the 
ſight of that diſmal and Bloody Pectäcle Cyrus, being 
told what a condition ſhe was in, ran immediately to 
her, ſympathized with her affliction,” and bewailed her 
unhappy fate with tears of compaſſion, doing all that 
he poſſibly could to give her comfort, and ordering 
extraordinary honours to be ſhown: to the brave de- 
ceaſed Abradates. But no ſooner was Cyrus retired, 
than Panthea, overpowered with 6— 5 
os 3 | > 


* 


( 2) Cyrop, l. vii: p- 1343 $6, 


„„ renn 
with a dagger, and fell dead upon the body of her 
Huſband. 'They were both buried in one common grave 


upon the very ſpot, and a monument was ereſted for 


them, which was ſtanding in the time of Xenophon. 


Szer. VI. The taking of - Sardis, and of | Craſus. | 
{a) HE next day in the morning Cyrus marched 
I towards Sardis. If we may believe Hero- 


dotus; Crœſus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to 


ſhut him up in the city, and therefore marched out 
with his forces to meet him, and to give him battle. 
According to that hiſtorian, the Lydians were the 
braveſt and moſt warlike people of Aſia. Their prin- 


cipal ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry; Cyrus, in 
order to render that the leſs ſerviceable to them, made 


bis camels advance firſt, of which animals the horſe 
could neither endure the ſight nor the ſmell, and there- 
fore immediately retired on their approach. Upon 
which the riders diſmounted, and came to the engage- 
ment on foot, which was very obſtinately maintained 
on both ſides; bur at length the Lydians gave way, 
and were forced to retreat into the city; (5) which 
Cyrus quickly beſieged, | cauſing his engines to be 
levelled againſt the walls, and his ſcaling-ladders to be 
prepared, as if he intended to attack it by ſtorm. But 
whilſt he was amuſing the beſieged with theſe prepa- 
rations, the night following he made himſelf maſter of 


the eitadel, by a private way that led thereto; which 
he was informed of by a Perſian ſlave, Who had been 
a ſervant to the governor of that place. At break of 


day he entered the city, where he met with no reſiſt- 
ancè. His firſt care was to preſerve it from being 
plundered ; for he perceived the Chaldeans had quitted 


their ranks, and already begun 'to diſperſe them- 


ſelves in ſeveral places. To ſtop the rapacious hands 
of foreign ſoldiers, and tie them as it were by a ſingle 
command, in a city ſo abounding with riches as Sardis 
was, is a thing not to be done but by ſo ſingular an 
authority as Cyrus had over his army. He gave — 
ON | | - 
(a) Herod. I. i. c 79-844 ' (b) Cyrop, I. vii. p. 180. 
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the citiaens to underſtand, that their lives ſhould be 
ſpared, and neither their wives nor children touched, 
12 they. brought him all their gold and ſilver. 

they readily complied ds and. Crœſus 
. whom Cyrus had ordered to be conducted to 
him, ſet them an example, by delivering wp? "all his 
malen and treaſures to the conqueror. 

(e) When Cyrus had given, all neceſſary An con- 
cerning the cityy he had a particular converſation with 
the king, of whom he aſked, among other things, what 
he now thought of 2 oracle of Delphos, and of the 
anſwers given by the god that preſided there, for 
whom, it was ſaid, he had always had a great regard? 
Crœſus firſt acknowledged, that he had juſtly. . 
the indignation of that god, for having ſhown a dil- 
traſt of the txuth of his anſwers, and for having — 
_ to the trial by an abſurd and ridiculous queſtion ; 

5 that notwithſtanding all this, he ſtill 
had- no. reaſon o complain of him; for that having 
conſulted hic, to know what he ſhould. do in order to 
lead an happy life, the; oracle had given him an an- 
ſwer, which implied in ſubſtance, that he ſhould enjoy 
a'perfe& and laſting happigeſs, when he once came to 
the knowledge of himſeif. or want of this know- 
h ledge (dontinued he) and believing my ſelf, through 
+ the exceſſive praiſes that were aviſhed upon me, 10 
„ be ſomething very different from what I am, I ac- 
4 cepted the title of generaliſſimo of the whole army, 
e ang unadviſedly engaged:in a war agaialt a prince, 
& infinitely my ſuperior in all reſpects. But now that 


Jam inſtructed by my deſeat, and begin to know 


* myſelf, I believe I am going to begin to be happy; 
and if you, prove favoutable to me (for my fate is 
« in your hands) IL ſhall certainly be fo;” Cyrus, 
touched with compaſſion at the misfortune. of the king, 
who; was fallen in a moment trom fo great an eleva- 
tion, and admiring. his equanimity under ſuch a re- 
verſe of fortune, treated him with a great deal of 
klemency md kindneſs, ſuffering him to enjoy * | 
2 3 tne 

(0 Cyrop. I. vii. Nn | 
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the tte and authority of king, under the reſtriction of 
not having the power to ma © war; that is to ſay, he 
diſcharged him (as Creefus/ acknowledged himſelf ) 
from all che burchenſome part of regal power, and 
truely enabled him to lead an happy life, exempt from 
all care and diſquiet. From -thenceforward he took 
him with him in all his e editions, either out of eſteem 
for him, or to have the benefit of his counſel, or out 
of 2 and to be the 4 5 ſecure of his perſon. 

otus, and other writers after him, relate this 
ſtory with the addition of ſome very remarkable cir- 
cumſtances, which I think it incumbent. on me to 


18g 


mention, notwithſtanding they ſeem to be much mods 


| wonderful than true. 
(A4) Lhave already obſerved, chat the only ſon Croefas 
had living was dumb. This young prince, ſeeing 
J ſoldier, when the city was taken, ready to give the 
14 whom he did not know, a ſtroke upon t head 
his ſcymitar, made ſuch a violent effort and ſt 


„out of fear and tenderneſs for the life of his | 


ther, that he broke the ſtrings of his tongue, and 
cried out, Soldier, ſpare the life of Cruſus. 
(e) Crœſus being a priſoner, was condemned by t the 


conqueror to be de alive. Accordingly the funeral 


Te was prepared, and that unhappy prince, being 


id thereon, and | juſt upon the point of execution, 


recollecting the converſation he had formerly had 
with Solon, was wofully convinced of the truth of that 


philoſophers admonition, and in remembrance thereof 


cried out aloud three times, Solon, Solon, Solon! Cyrus, 
who with the chief officers of his court was preſent 


at this ſpectacle, was curious to know why Crœſus 


pronounced that celebrated philoſopher's name with fo 
much vehemence in this extremity. Being told the 
reaſon, and reflecting upon the uncertain ſtate of all 
ſublunary things, he was touched with commiſeration at 
the prince's misfortune, cauſed him to be taken from 
the pile, and treated him e as 825 as he bed, 


1 


2 Her. . i. e. 85. (e) Ibid. c. $6—g1. Phat. in Solon. 
® This converſation i is already related, p. 62. 
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with honour and reſpect. Thus had Solon the glory 
with one ſingle word to fave the life of one king, and 
give a wholeſome leſſon of inſtruction to another. 


THE; HISTORY 


I Two anſwets in particular, given by the Delphick 
oracle, had induced Crœſus to engage in the war, 


which proved ſo fatal to him. The one was, that he, 
Croeſus, was to believe himſelf in danger, when the 
Medes ſhould have a mule to reign over them: The 
other, that when he ſhould paſs the river Halys, to 


make war againſt the Medes, he would deſtroy a mighty 


empire. From the firſt of theſe oracular anſwers he 
concluded, conſidering the impoſſibility of the thing 
ſpoken of, that he had nothing to fear; and from the 
ſecond he conceived hopes of ſubverting the empire of 
the Medes. When he found how things had happened 
quite contrary to his expectations, with Cyrus's leave 
he deſpatched meſſengers to Delphos, in order to make 
a preſent to the god in his name of a golden chain, 
and at the ſame time to reproach him for having ſo 


baſely deceived him by his oracles, notwithſtanding all 


the vaſt preſents and offerings he had made him. The 
god was at no great pains to Juſtify his anſwers. The 
mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived 
his extraction from two different nations, being a Per- 


ſian by the father's ſide, and a Mede by the mother's; 


and as to the great empire with Crœſus was to. over- 
throw, the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, 
but his own. 3 „ 

It was by ſuch falſe and deceitful oracles, that the 
father of lies, the devil, who was the author of them, 
impoſed upon mankind, in thoſe times of ignorance 
and darkneſs, always giving his anſwers to thoſe that 


conſulted him, in ſuch ambiguous and doubtful terms, 


5 . Plue. 


that let the event be what it would, they contained a 
relative meaning. 1 bl 5 
(f) When the people of Ionia and Zola were 
appriſed of Cyrus's having ſubdued the Lydians, they 
ſear ambaſſadors to him at Sardis, to deſire he would 


receive 
(f) Herod. 1. i. c. 141, 152, 158. 


® Kai difay ieee Ear ii Ayes Thy faty E,“ T9 t Tartibrag Tar Ber 
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receive 3 as hs ſubjects, upon the fame conditions 
he had 1 7 e Lydians. Cyrus, who before his 
victory had ſolicited them in vain to embrace his 
party, and Was yet in a condition to compel them to 
it by force, anſwered them only by a fable of a fiſher- 
man, who haying played upon his pipe, in order to 
make the fiſh come to him, in vain, ound there was 
no way to catch them, but by throwing his net into the 
water. Failing in their hopes of ſucceeding this way, 
they applied to the Lacedæmonians, and demanded 
their ſuccour. The Lacedzmonians thereupon ſent” 
deputies to Cyrus, to let him know, that they would 
not ſuffer him to undertake any thing againſt the 
Greeks. Cyrus only laughed ar ſuch a meſſage, and 
advertiſed. them in his turn to take care, and put them- 
ſelves into a condition to defend their own territories. 
The nations of the iſles had nothing to apprehend 
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from Cyrus, becauſe he had not yet ſubdued the Phœ - 


nicians, nor had the Perſians any ſhipping. 


ns R TICLE I. | 
The hiſtory of the beſi fring and taking of Babylon by Craus. 


a) YRUS ſtaid in Aſia Minor, till he had en- 
tirely reduced all the nations that inhabited it 


into ſubjection, from the Ægean ſea to the river Eu- 
phrates. From thence he proceeded to Syria and Ara- 


Dia, which he alſo ſubjected. . After which he entered 
into Aſſyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only 
city of the eaſt that ſtood out againſt him. 

The ſiege of this important place was no eaſy enter- 
prize. The walls of it were of a prodigious height, 
and appeared to be inacceſſible, without mentioning 
the immenſe number of people within them for their 
defence. Beſides, the city was ſtored with all ſorts of 


provifions for twenty years. However, theſe difficul- 


ties did not diſcourage Cyrus from purſuing his deſign. 

But deſpairing to take the place by ſtorm, or aſſault, 

he made them believe his deſign was to reduce ic by 

2 Te which end he Cauſed a line of circum- 

| f voallation 
0 Herod, 1. 1. c. 177.  Gyrop. . vii. p. 3 
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all danger, by reaſon | of their mar and maga 


THE HISTORY. 1 
vullation to be drawn quite round the city nd a tarp 


and deep ditch; and, that his t ü be over- 
fatigued, he divided" his army mis th ede an and 


afligned | each of them 118 55 — 5 7 
trenches. The beſieged, thinking — een Eves" 


inſulted Cyrus from the top of their walls, and f r | 
at all his artempts and all the trouble he gave himſelf, | 


as ſo much vaprofigble ladeur. 


Seer. I.  Prediftions. of the pri ber circumſtances _ 


| lating to the ſiege and the Ars of uB, as: they 
are ſes down in different places "be the Holy: Soriptures. 
S the taking of Babylon is one of the greareft 


events in ancient hiſtory, and as the principal 
ciroumſtanes, with which it was attended, were fore- 


told in the holy ſeriptures many years before it * 5 


„1 chink it not improper, before 1 give an 
account of what the prophane writers ſay of it, briefly 


to put together what we find upon the fame head in 
the ſacred pages, that the reader may be the more 


capable of comparing the piece and e accom- 
pliſnment of them together. : 


1 The predifion of the Fewiſh captivity at Bal, and ; 


the time of its duration. 


God Almighty was pleaſed not only tocauſe che 
tivity, which his people were to ſuffer at — to 
be foretold a long time before it came to paſs, bur like- 
wiſe to ſet down the exact number of years it was to 


laſt. The term he fixed for it was ſeventy years, after 


which he promiſed he would deliver them, by my 


ing a remarkable and an eternal deſtruction upon 
city of Babylon, the place of their bondage and con- 


finernent. And theſe nations ſhall JOory the Nis of 4224 
lon ſeventy years. Jer. xxv. 11. 


II. The cauſes of God's wrath againſt. 8 1 
That which kindled the wrath of God againft Ba- 
bylon was, l. her inſupportavle price: 3 2. her in- 
human 
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human cruelty towards the Jews; and, 3. the ſacri- 
legious impiety of her king, 
1. Her pride. She believeth herſelf to be i invin- 
cible. She ſays in her heart, I am the queen of nations, 
and 1 ſhall remain ſo for ever. There js no power 
equal to mine. All other powers are either ſubject or 
tributary. to me, or in alliance with me, I ſhall never 
know either barrenneſs, or widowhood,- Eternity is 
writ in my deſtiny, according to the obſervation of all 
thoſe that have conſulted the ſtars to know it. 
2. Her cruelty. It is God himſelf that complains of 
'+ I was willing (ſays he) to puniſh my people in 
ſuch a manner, as a father chaſtiſeth his children. 
ſent them for a time jnto baniſhment at Babylon, with 
a deſign to recall them, as ſoon as they were be- 
come more thankful and more faithful. But Babylon Ri 
and her prince have converted my paternal chaltiſee 1 
ment into ſuch a cruel and inhuman treatment, as my | | 
clemency abhors. Their deſign has been to deſtroy yz _ | 
mine was to ſave, The baniſhment they have turned | 
into a ſevere bondage and captivity, and have ſhown ng 
TY or regard either o age, infirmity or virtue. 
. The ſacrilegicus impiety of her king. To the pride 
— cruelty of his predeceſſors Baltazar added an im- 
piety that was peculiar to himſelf. He did not only 
prefer his falſe divinities to the true and only God, bug 
jmagined himſelf likewiſe to have vanquiſhed hig 
ower, becauſe he was poſſeſſed gf the veſſels which had 
ad to his worſhip; and, as if he meant it to affront | 
him, he affected to apply thoſe holy veſſels to prophane 
uſes. This was the provoking circumſtance, that 
brought down the wrath of God upon him, 


III. The decree pronounced againſt Babylon. Prediftien 


of the calamities that were to fall Rm ber, and of ber 
utter deſtrufticu. 


( Make 9585 the arrows, gather the fpields 1 it is 
Vol. Il. K the 


(hb) Jer. Ii. 11. + 1 . ſuper populum me, 

* Dixiſti, In ſempiternum ero um, & edi egs in mänu-tda, Bas 

domina Dicis in corde tuo, Ego bylon. Non poſuiſti eis miſericare 

tum, & non eſt præter me 3 diam: ſuper ſenem 28 gravatti ju- 

us non ſedebo vidua. & ignorabo gum tuum valde, Venict ſuper ty 
ſterilitatem. La. xlvii, 75 8. N malum, Jas xlvij. 6, 7. 
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the prophet that ſpeaks to the Medes and Perſians. The 
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Lord hath raiſed up the ſpirit of the kings of the Medes, 
for his device is againſt Babylon to deſtroy it, becauſe it is 
the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple. 
(i) Heul ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand, a day 
cruel both with wrath and fierce anger to lay the land de- 
ſolate. (k) Behold, I will puniſh the king of Babylon and 
his land, as I have puniſbed the king of Aſſyria. ; 
(1) Shoot againſt her round about. Recompenſe her ac- 
cording to her work; according to all that ſhe hath done; 
do unto her; and ſpare ye not her young men; deſtroy ye 
utterly all ber hoſt. (m) Every one that is found ſhall be 


thruſt through, and every one that is joined unto them ſhall 


fall by the feword. Their children alſo ſhall be daſhed to 
pieces before their eyes, their houſes ſhall be ſpoiled, and 
their wives raviſhed. Behold, I will ftir up the Medes 
againſt them, who ſhall not regard ſilver; and as for gold, 
they Pall not delight in it. Their bows alſo ſhall daſh the 


young men to pieces, and they ſhall have no pity on the fruit 


of the womb ; their eye ſhall not ſpare children. (u) O 
daughter of Babylon, who art to be deſtroyed, happy ſhall 
he be, that rewardeth thee as thou haſt ſerved us. Happy 
ſhall he be, that taketh thy children, and daſbeth them 
againſt the ſtones, | F 
( And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty 
of the Chaldees excellency, fhall be as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It ſhall never be inhabited; neither 
fhall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; neither 


ſhall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither ſhall the 
- ſhepherds make their fold there; but wild beaſts of the deſert 


ſhall lie there, and their houſes ſhall be full of doleful crea- 


tures, and owls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyrs ſhall dance 


there : And the wild beaſts of the iſlands ſhall cry in their 


 eefolate houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant palaces. (p) I 


U) Ibid, XIV. 23, 24. 


will alſo make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern and pools of 
water ; and I will ſweep it with the beſom of deſtruction, 
ſaith the Lerd of hoſts. The Lord of hoſts hath ſworn, 
| | | | | faying, 

(i) Iſa. xiii. 6, 9. (&) Jer. 1. 18. (7) Ibid, I. 18, 29. and li. 3. 
() Ia. xiii. 15 18. (1) Pf, cxxxvii. 8, 9. (o) Iſa. xiii, 19, 22. 


In the deſtruction of Nine veb. 


OF CYRUS. 


faying, Surely as I have thought, ſo ſhall it come to paſs ; * 


and as ] have purpoſed, ſo ſhall it ſand. | 


IV.Cyrus called to deſtroy Babylon, and to deliver the Fetus. 
Cyrus, whom the Divine Providence was to make 
uſe of, as an inſtrument for the executing of his deſigns 
of goodneſs and mercy towards his people, was men- 

_ tioned in the ſcripture by his name, above two hundred 
years before he was born. And that the world might 
not be ſurpriſed at the prodigious rapidity of his con- 
queſts, God was pleaſed to declare, in very lofty and 
remarkable terms, that he himſelf would be his guide; 
and that in all his expeditions he would lead him by 
the hand, and would' ſubdue all the princes of the earth 
before him. (g) Thus ſaith the Lord to his anointed, to 
Cyrus, whoſe right-hand I have bolden to ſubdue nations 
before bim; and I will looſe the loins of kings, to open 


before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates ſhall not be 


ſhut. I will go before thee, and make the crooked places 
ſtraigbt. I will break in pieces the gates of braſs, and 
rut in ſunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee the 
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treaſures of darkneſs, and hidden riches of ſecret places, 


that thou mayeſt know, that I the Lord, which call thee by 
thy name, am the Ged of Iſrael: For Jacob my ſervant's 
| Jake, and Iſrael mine elect, I have even called thee by thy 
name: I have ſurnamed thee, though thou haſt not knownme. 


V. God gives the ſignal to the commanders, and to the 
| troops, to march againſt Babylon. 


-o(F] Liſt ye up a banner, ſaith the Lord, upon the high 


mountain, that it may be ſeen afar off, and that all the 

v ho are to obey me may know my orders. Exalt the 
voice unto them that are able to hear you. Shake the 
hand, and make a ſign, to haſten the march of thoſe 


that are too far off to diſtinguiſh another tort of com- 


mand. Let the officers of the troops go into the gates 


of the nobles, into the pavilions of their kings. Let 


the people of each nation range themſelves around 
their ſovereign, and make haſte to offer him theif ſer- 
vice, and to go unto his tent, which is already ſet up. 


K 2 | Habe 


(2) Ifa. xlv. 14, () Ibid. xiii. 2. 


— a. hae ett 
, 
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enterprizes. If they are invincible, it is becauſe they 


fore them, becauſe they are the miniſters of my wrath 


Lord iof hoſts muſtereth the boſt of the battle: (x) They 
come from à far country, jrom the end of heaven, where 


reached their ears. 


„. x ill 4. (x) Ibid. wer. 8. | (yz) Ila. xxi. 2. 


VVV 
() I bave commanded my ſanctiſed ones; 1 have given 
my orders to thoſe whom I have ſanctified for the exe- 
cution of my deſigns; and theſe kings are already 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. Ir 
is I that have placed them upon the throne, that have 
made ſeveral nations ſubject to them, in order to ac- 
compliſh my deſigns by their miniſtration. I have 
called my mighty ones (t) for mine anger. I have cauſed 
the mighty warriors to come up, to be the miniſters 
and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. From 
me they derive their courage, their martial abilities, 
their patience, their wiſdom, and the ſucceſs of their 


ſerve me: Every thing gives way, and trembles be- 


and indignation. They joyfully labour for my glory, 
they rejoice in my highneſs The Honour they have of 
being under my command, and of being ſent to deliver 
a people that 1 love, inſpires them with ardour and 
Tank Behold, they triumph already in a cer- 
tain aſſurance of victory. | . 

The prophet, a witneſs in ipirit of the orders that 
are Juſt given, is aſtoniſhed at the ſwiftneſs, with which 
they are executed by the princes and the people, I 
hear aheady, he cries out, (u) The noiſe of a 22 5 
in the mcuntains, liłks as of a great people; a tumultuous 
noiſe of the kingdoms of nations gathered together. The 


the voice of God, their maſter and ſovereign, has 


But it is not with the ſight of a formidable army, or 
of the kings of the earth, that I am now ſtruck , it 18 
God himſelf that I behold; all the reſt are but his re- 
tinue, and the miniſters of his juſtice. It ig even the Lord 
and the wweepons of his indignation, io deſirey the whole land. 

(v) A grievous viſion is declared unto me: The“ im- 
pious Baltazar, king of Babylon, continues to act impi- 
8 25 . oully ; 


(s) Iſa. xiii. 3. (:) Lat. erf. in ira nea. Heb. in iram mean. 


* This is the ſerye of the Iiebrego æc. 


or CYRUS. 


6ufly ; the treacherous dealer dealeth treacheroufly, and the 

ſpoiler ſpoileth. To put an end to theſe exceſſes, go up, 
thou prince of Perſia; go up, O Elam: And thou prince 

of the Medes, beſiege thou Babylon: Befiege, O Media; 

all the ſighing, which ſhe was the cauſe of, have I made to 

ceaſe. That wicked city is taken and pillaged ; her 
power is at an end, and my people is delivered. | 


VI. Particular circumſtances fet down, relating to the ſiege 
and the taking of Babylon. . 


There is nothing, methinks, that can be more pro- 
per to raiſe a profound, reyerence in us for religion, and 
eto give us a great idea of the Deity, than to obſerve 
„wich what exactneſs he reveals to his prophets the prin- 
cCipal circumſtances of the beſieging and taking of Ba- 1 
bylon, not only many years, but ſeveral ages before it 1 
happened. = | 
„ I. We have already ſeen that the army, by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to conſiſt of Medes and Per- 
ſians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2. The city ſhall be attacked after a very extraor- 
dinary manner, in a way that ſhe did not at all ex- 
pect : (z) Therefore ſhall evil come upon thee , thou ſhall 

| e know from whence it riſetb. She ſhall be all on a 
udden and in an inſtant overwhelmed with calamities, 
which ſhe did not · foreſee: (a) Deſolation ſhall come upon 
thee ſuddenly, wwkich thou ſhalt not know. In a word, ſhe 
ſhall be taken as it were in a net or a gin, before ſhe 
perceiveth that any ſnares have been laid for her: (b)1 
have laid a ſnare for thee, and thou art alſo taken, O Ba- 
_ bylon, and thou waſt not aware. 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was ſuf- 
ficient to render her impregnable, and triumphed in 
her being ſo advantageouſly ſituated and defended by 
ſo deep a river: (c) O thou that drvelleſt upon many wa- 
ters: It is God himſelf who points out Babylon under 
that deſcription. And. yet that very river Euphrates 
ſhall be the cauſe of her ruin. Cyrus, by a ſtratagem (of 
which there never had been” any example before, nor 

- 2 „„ 
(z) Iſa. xlvii. 11. (a) Ibid. (6) Jer. I. 24. (c) Ibid. li. 23. 
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has there been any thing like it ſince) ſhall divert the 


courſe of that river, ſhall lay its channel dry, and by | 


that means open himſelf a paſſage into the city: (4) 7 
evill dry up her ſea, and make her ſprings dry. A drought 
is upon her waters, and they ſhall be dried up. Cyrus 
ſhall take poſſeſſion of the keys of the river; and the 
waters which rendered Babylon inacceſſible, ſhall be 
dried up, as if they had been conſumed by fire: (e) The 
paſſages are ſtopped, and the reeds they have burnt with 


4. She ſhall be taken in the night-time, upon a day 
of feaſting and rejoicing, even whilſt her inhabitants 
are at table, and think upon nothing but eating and 
drinking: (/) In her heat I will make their feaſts, and I 
will make them drunken, that they may rejoice, and ſleep a 
perpetual ſleep, and not wake, ſaith the Lord. It is re- 
markable, that it is God who does all this, who lays a 
inare for Babylon; (g) I have laid a ſnare for thee; who 


drieth up the waters of the river; Iwill dry up ber ſea; 


and who brings that drunkenneſs and drowſineſs upon 
her princes; (+) I wil! make drunk ber princes. 

5. The king ſhall be ſeiſed in an inſtant with an in- 
credible terrour and perturbation of mind: (i) My loins 


are filled with pain; pangs have taken hold _ me ; as the 


pangs of a woman that travaileth : I was bowed down at 


the hearing cf it ; I was diſmayed at the ſeeing of it: My 
heart panted, fearfulneſs affrighted me: The might of my 
pleaſure hath he turned into fear unto me. This is the 


condition Baltazar was in, when in the middle of the 


entertainment he ſaw an hand come out of the wall, 
which wrote ſuch characters upon it, as none of his di- 
viners could either explain or read; but more eſpeci— 


ally when Daniel declared to him, that thoſe characters 


imported the ſentence of his death. (&) Then, ſays the 


ſcripture, the king's countenance was changed, and bis 


thoughts troubled him, ſo that the joints of his loins were 


looſed, and his knees ſmote one againſt another. The ter- 
rour, aſtoniſhment, fainting, and trembling of Baltazar 


are 


(ad) Jer. I. 38. and li. 45. (e) Ibid. li. 32. (f) bid. li. 30. 
(g) Ut iupra, () Jer. Ii. 57. (i) Iſa. xxi. 3, 4. (% Dan. v. 6. 
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the prophet who was an eye-witneſs of them, as they 


were by the prophet who foretold them two hundred 


years before, | | 


But Ifaiah muſt have had an extraordinary meaſure 


of divine illumination, to be able to add, immediately 
after the deſcription of Balrazar's conſternation, the 
following words: (f) Prepare the table, watch in the 
 watch-tower ;, eat, drink. The prophet foreſees, that 
Baltazar, though terribly diſmayed and confounded at 
firſt, ſhall recover his courage and ſpirit again, through 
the exhortations of his courtiers; but more particu- 
| larly through the perſuaſion of the queen, his mother, 


who repreſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of being 


affected with ſuch unmanly fears, and unneceſſary 
alarms: (m) Let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy 
countenance be changed. They exhorted him therefore 
to make himſelf eaſy, to ſatisfy himſelf with giving 
proper orders, and with the aſſurance of being adver- 
tifed of every thing by the vigilance of the centinels ; 
to order the reſt of the ſupper to be ſerved, as if no- 
thing had happened; and to recall that gaiety and joy, 
which his exceſhve fears had baniſhed from the table; 


Prepare the table; watch in the watch-tomer; cat, drink. 


6. But at the ſame time that men are giving their 
orders, God on his part is likewiſe giving his: (u) Ariſe 
ye princes, and anoint the ſhield. It is God kimſelf that 
commands the princes to advance, to take their arms, 


and to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine, and 
buried in ſleep. 5 


7. Iſaiah acquaints us with two material and im- 


portant circumſtances concerning the taking of Babylon. 


The firlt is, that the troops with which it is filled, ſhall 


not keep their ground, or ſtand firm any where, neither 
at the palace, nor the citadel, nor any other publick 
place whatſoever; that they ſhall deſert and leave one 
another, wjthout thinking of any thing but makin 
their eſcape ; that in running away they ſhall diſperſe 
themlelves, and take different roads, juſt as a flock of 
- : K 4 deer, 
0 Ifa.xxi. 5. () Dan. v. 10. (2) Iſa. xxi. 14> 


| 8 * 
are here deſcribed and expreſſed in the ſame manner by, 
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deer, or of ſheep, is diſperſed and ſcattered, when they 
are allirighted: (o) And it ſhall be as a chaſed roe, and as 
a ſheep that no man taketh up. The ſecond circumſtance 
is, that the greateſt part of thoſe troops, though they 
were in the Babylonian ſervice and pay, were not Baby- 
lonians; and that they ſhall return into the provinces, 
from whence they came, without being purſued by the 
conquerorsz becauſe the divine vengeance was chiefly to 
fall upon the citizens of Babylon: (p) They ſhall every man. 
1 , his own people, and flee every one into his own land. 
„ 8. Laſtly, not to mention the dreadful ſlaughter, 
: Which is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, 
| Where no merey will be ſhown either to old men, women, 
or children, or even to the child that is ſtill within its 
mother's womb, as has been already taken notice 
of; the laſt circumſtance, 1 ſay, the prophet foretels, 
is the death of the king himſelf, whoſe body 1s to have 
no burial, and the entire extinction of the royal family; 
both which calamities are deſcribed in the ſcripture, 
after a manner equally terrible and inſtructive ro all 
princes. (g) But thou art caſt out of thy grave, like an 
abominable branch. Thou ſhalt not be joined with them 
(thy anceſtors) in burial, becauſe thou haſt deſtroyed thy 
land, and flain thy people. That king is juſtly forgot, 
who has never remembered, that he ought to be the 
protector and father of his people. He that has lived 
only to ruin and deſtroy his country, is unworthy of 
the common privilege of burial. As he has been an 
enemy to mankind; living or dead, he ought to have 
no place amongſt them. He was like unto the wild beaſts 
of the field, and like them he ſhall be buried: And 
fince he had no ſentiments of humanity himſelf, he de- 
ſerves to meet with no bumanity from others. This is 
the ſentence, which God himſelf pronounceth againſt 
Baltazar: And the malediction extends itſelf to his chil- 
dren, who were looked upon as his aſſociates in the 
throne, and as the ſource of a long poſterity and ſucceſ- 
ſion of kings, and were entertained. with nothing by 
the flattering courtiers, but the pleaſing proſpects, and 
7 od ad ideas 
(e) Isa. xill. 14. (p) bid“. (2) Iſa. xiv. 19, 20. 
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ideas as their future grandeur. ( r) Prepare flaughter 
for his. children, for the iniquity of their fathers ;, that 
they do not riſe nor poſſeſs the land. For I will riſe up 


againſt them, ſaith the Lord of boſts, and cut off from 


Babylon the name and en and Jon and nephews, ſaith 
the PLANE. | | 


on II; A POINT of the taking of Babylon. 


FTER having ſeen the predictions of every _ 
A thing that was to happen to co rp Babylon, it 


is now time to come to the completion and accom- 
pliſhment of thoſe prophecies ; and in order thereto, we 
muſt reſume the thread of our hiſtory, with reſpect to 
the- taking of that city. 
As ſoon as Cyrus ſaw the ditch, which they had long 
worked upon, was finiſhed, he began to think ſeriouſly 
upon the execution of his vaſt deſign, which as yet he 


had communicated to nobody. Providence ſoon fur- 


niſhed him with as fit an opportunity for this purpoſe 


as he could deſire. He was informed that in the city, 


on ſuch a day, a great feſtival was to be celebrated; 

and that the Babylonians, on occaſion of that ſolem- 

| nity, were accuſtomed to paſs the whole night in drink- 
ing and debauchery. 


| 8 Baltazar himſelf was more coca in this pub- 


lick rejoicing than any other, and gave a magnificent 
entertainment. to the chief officers of the kingdom, and 


the ladies of the court, In the hear of his wine he or- 
dered the gold and ſilver veſſels, which had been taken 


from the temple of Jeruſalem, to be brought out; 5 


and, as an inſult upon the God of Iſrael, he, his 
whole court, and all his concubines, drank out of thoſe 


ſacred veſſels. God, who was provoked at ſuch inſo- 


lence and impiety, in the very action made him ſen- 
ſible Who it was that he affronted, by a ſudden ap- 
parition of an hand vriting certain characters upon 
the wall. The king, terribly ſurpriſed and frighted 
at this viſion, immediately ſent for all his wiſe r men, 
his Gviners, and wed Rach: that they might read the 

writing 


(7 Ifa xiv. 21, 22. (+) Dan. v. 129. 
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Writing to him, and explain the meaning of it. But 
they all came in vain, not one of them being able to 

expound the matter, or even to read the * characters. 

It is probably in relation to this occurrence that Iſaiah, 
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after having toretold to Babylon, that ſhe ſhall be over- 
whelmed with calamities which ſhe did not expect, 
adds, Stand now with thine enchantments, and with the 


multitude of thy ſerceries. Let now the aſtrologers, the 


| ftar-gazers, the monthly prognoſticators ſtand up, and ſave 


thee from theſe things that ſhall come upon thee, Ila. xlvii. 


12, 13. The queen-mother (Nitocris, a princeſs of 


great merit) coming upon the noiſe of this prodigy 
into the banquetting- room, endeavoured to compoſe the 
ſpirit of the king her ſon, adviſing him to ſend for 
Daniel, with whoſe abilities in ſuch matters ſhe was 


well acquainted, and whom ſhe had always employed 


in the government of the ſtate. 
Daniel was therefore immediately ſent for, and ſpoke 


to the king with a freedom and liberty becoming a 


prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful man- 


ner in which God had puniſhed the pride of his grand- 


father Nebuchadnezzar, and the + crying abuſe he 


cc 


cc 


made of his power, when he acknowledged no law 
but his own will, and thought himſelf maſter to exalt 
and to abaſe, to inflict deſtruction and death whereſo- 


ever he would, only becauſe ſuch was his will and plea- 


ſure. And thou his ſon (ſays he to the king) haſt 
« not humbled thine heart, though thou kneweſt all 


4e 
cc 


heaven; and they have brought the veſſels of his 
houſe before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy 


cc 
<« and thou haſt praiſed the gods of ſilver and gold, of 
braſs, iron, wood, and ſtone, which lee not, nor hear, 
nor know: And the God, in whole hand thy breath is, 
and whoſe are all thy ways, haſt thou not glorified. 
Then was the part of the hand ſent from him. and 


66 chi 


cc 


Co 


cc 


* The reaſon why they DO not did not underfland. 
read this ſentence was, that it avas hom he auculd he * and 
ewritten in Hebrew letters, which whom he awvculd he kept alive, and 
are nba called the Samaritan cha- whom he would he ſet up, and whom 
racbers, ard which the Babylonians he would be put dewey. Dan, v. 19. 


this, but baſt lifted up thyſelf againſt the Lord of 


wives and thy concubines, have drank wine in them; 


2 
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&« this writing was written. And this is the writin 
« that was written, Mxkx, TEK ET, (7) Urnarsin. 
© This is the interpretation of the thing; Mins, God 

60 
* thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting; PEREs, thy kingdom is divided, and given 
to the Medes and Perſians.” This interpretation, 


one would think, ſhould have enhanced the king's trou- 


ble; but ſpme way or other they found means to diſ- 
pel his fears, and make him eaſy; probably upon a 
perſuaſion, that the calamity was not denounced as 
-preſent or immediate, and that time might furniſh them 

with expedients to avert it. This however is certain, 


hath numbered thy kingdom and finiſhed it; Tzxzr, 
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that for fear of diſturbing the general joy of the pre- 


fent feſtival, they put off the diſcuſſion of ſerious mat- 
ters to another time, and ſat down again to their mirth 


and liquor, and continued their revellings to a very 


late hour. 


( u) Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the 


confuſion that was generally occaſioned by this feſti- 
val, both in the palace and the city, had poſted a part 


of his troops on that ſide where the river entered into 


the city, and another part on that ſide where it went 
out; and had commanded them to enter the city that 
You night, by marching along the channel of the river, 
as ſoon as ever they found it fordable. Having given 
all neceſſary orders, and exhorted his officers to follow 


him, by - to them, that he marched under 


the conduct of the gods; in the evening he made them 
open the great receptacles, or ditches, on both ſides 
the town, above and below, that the water of the river 
might run into them. By this means the Euphrates 
was quickly emptied, and its channel became dry. 


Then the two fore- mentioned bodies of troops ac- 


cording to their orders, went into the channel, the one 


commanded by Gobryas, and the other by Gadates, 


and advanced towards each other without meeting with 
any obſtacle. The inviſible guide, who had promiſed 
| | | : to 


(t) or Peres. cu) Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 189=192, 
N 2 Theſe three words fgnify SR hs, weight, diviſion. 
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to open all the gates to Cyrus, made the general negli- 
gence and diſorder of that riotous night ſerve to the 
leaving open of the gates of brats, which were made 
to ſhut up the deſcents from the keys to the river, and 
which alone, if they had not been lefr open, were ſuf- 
ficient to have defeated the whole enterprize. Thus did 
| theſe two bodies of troops penetrate into the very heart 
of the city without any oppoſition, and meeting toge- 
ther at the royal palace, according to their agreement, 
ſurpriſed the guards, and cut them to pieces. Some 
of the company that were within the palace opening 
the doors, to know what noiſe it was they heard with- 
out, the ſoldiers ruſhed in, and quickly made them- 
ſelves maſters of it; and meeting the king, who 
came up to them ſword in hand, at the head of thoſe 
that were in the way to ſuccour him, they killed him, 
and put all thoſe that attended him to the ſword. The 
firſt thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to thank 
the gods for having at laſt puniſhed that impious king. 
Thele words are Xenophon's, and are very remarkable, 
as they ſo perfectly agree with what the ſcriptures have 
recorded of the impious Baltazar. 

The taking of Babylon pur an end to the Babylo- 
nian empire, after a duration of two hundred and ten 
years from the beginning of Nebuchodonoſor's reign, 
who was the founder thereof. Thus was the power of 
that proud city aboliſhed, juſt fifty years after ſhe had 
deſtroyed the city of Jeruſalem and her temple. And 
herein were accompliſhed theſe predictions, which the 
prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah and Daniel had denounced 
againſt her, and of which we have already given a par- 
ticular account. There is ſtill one more, the moſt im- 
portant, and the moſt incredible of them all, and yet 
the ſcripture has ſet it down in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
marked it out with the greateſt exactneſs: A predic- 
tion literally fulfilled in all its points; the proof f 
which ſtill actually ſubſiſts, is the moſt ealy to be veri- 
fied, and indeed of a nature not to be conteſted. 
What I mean is the prediction of ſo total and abſolute. 
a ruin of Babylon, that not the leaſt remains or foot- 
Sh he e 
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ſteps ould be left of it. I think it may not be im- 
proper to give an account of the perfect accompliſh- 


ment of this famous prophecy, before we proceed to 
ſpeak of what followed the taking of Babylon. 


Sect, III. The completion of the prophecy which. foretold 
3 the total ruin and deſtruction of Babylon. 


1 prediction we find recorded in ſeveral of the 
I pro 


hets, but particularly in Iſaiah, in the xiith 


chapter, from the 19th to the 22d verſes, and in the 
23d and 24th verſes of the xvith chapter. I have al- 
ready inſerted it at large, page 129, Sc. It is there 


declared, that Babylon ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, as 


the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly 
were; that ſhe ſhall be no more inhabited; that ſhe 
ſhall never be rebuilt; that the Arabs ſhall not fo 
much as ſet up their tents there; that neither herdſ- 
man, or ſhepherd, ſhall come thither even to reſt his 
herd or his flock; that it ſhall become a dwelling place 
for the wild beaſts, and a retreat for the birds of the 
night ; that the place where it ſtood ſhall be covered 
over with a marſh, or a fen, ſo that no mark or foot- 
ſtep ſhall be left ro ſhow where Babylon had been. Ir 


is God himſelf who pronounced this ſentence, and it 


is for the ſervice of religion to ſhow how exactly every 
article of it has been ſucceſſively accompliſhed. _ 

I. In the firſt place, Babylon ceaſed to be a royal 
city, the kings of Perſia chooſing to reſide elſewhere. 
They delighted more in Shuſan, Ecbatana, Perſepolis, 
or any other place; and did themſelves deſtroy a good 
part of Babylon. 5 3 
2. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the 
Macedonians, who ſucceeded the Perſians, did not only 
neglect it, and forbear to make any embelliſhments, 


or even reparations in it, but that moreover they 


built * Seleucia in the neighbourhood, on purpoſe to 
| 5 „ 


„ Partem urbis Perſæ diruervnt, 


partem tempus conſumpſit, & Ma- 


cedonum negligentia; maxime poſt- 

uam Seleucus Nicator Seleu- 
ciam ad Tigrim condidit, ſtadiis 
tantum trecentis 3 Babylone dith- 


tam. Strab, I. xvi. p. 33. 
In ſolitudinem rediit exhauſta 
vicinitate Seluciæ, ob id condite 
a Nicatore intra nonageſimum (or 


quadrageſimum) lapidem. Plia. 


J. vi. C. 26. 5 
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draw away its inhabitants, and cauſe it to be deſerted. 
Nothing can better explain what the prophet had fore- 
told; I ſhall not be inhabited. Its own maſters endea- 


vour to depopulate it. 


3. The new kings of Perſia, who afterwards be- 
came maſters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, 
by building * Cteſiphon, which carried awa all the re- 


mainder of the inhabitants; ſo that from the time the 


anathema was pronounced againſt that city, it ſeems 


as if thofe very perſons, that ought to have protected 
her, were become her enemies; as if they all had 


thought it their duty to reduce her to a ſtate of ſoli- 
tude, by indirect means though, and without uſin 


any violence; that it might the more manifeſtly appear 


to be the hand of God, rather than the hand of man, 
which brought about her deſtruction. | 

4. She was ſo totally forſaken, that ERIE of her 
was left remaining but the walls. And to this condi- 
tion was ſhe reduced at the time when + Pauſanias 
wrote his remarks upon Greece. la autem Babylon, 
omnium quas unquam ſol aſpexit urbium maxima, jam pra- 


ter muros nibil habet reliqui. Paul. in Arcad. pag. 509. 


5. The kings of Perſia, finding the place deſerted, 
made a park of it, in which they kept wild beaſts for 
hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had 


foretold, a dwelligg-place for ravenous beaſts, that are 


enemies to man; or for timorous animals, that flee be- 


fore him. Inſtead of citizens, ſhe was now inhabited 


by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild aſſes. 
Babylon: was now the retreat of fierce, ſavage, deadly 


creatures, that hate the light, and delight in dark- 
' neſs. (Y) Wild beaſts of the deſert ſhall Tie there, and 


A. C. 400. 


dragons ſhall dwell in their pleaſant palaces. 
St. Jerom has tranſmitted to us the following valua- 
ble remark, which. he had from a Perſian monk, 


that had hicſelf ſeen what he related to him. Didi- 


cimus d en fratre An a de illis finibus egre- 


GLENS, 
) Iſa. xiii. 21, 22. 


F Pro illa Seluciam & Cteſi- F He wrote in the reigh of Kats 


phontem urbes Perſarum inclitas #zinus, facceſſor to * 
fecerunt. S. Hieron. in 55 xiii. Ja. 


"GE rns 
diens, nunc Hieroſolymis vitam exigit monachorum, venationes 
regias eſſe in Babylone, & omnts generis beſtias murorum 
ejus ambitu tantum contineri. In cap. Ifa. xiii. 22. 
6. But it was ftill roo much that the walls of Ba- 


bylon were ſtanding. At length they fell down in ſe- 


veral places, and were never repaired. Various acci- 


dents deſtroyed the remainder. The animals which 
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ſerved for pleaſure to the Perſian kings, abandoned the 


place: Serpents and ſcorpions remained, ſo that it be- 
came a dreadful place for perſons that ſhould have the 


curioſity to viſit, or ſearch after its antiquities. The 


Euphrates, that uſed to run through the city, having 
no longer a free channel, took its courſe another way, 
fo that in * Theodoret's time there was but a very little 


ſtream of water left, which ran acroſs the ruins, and 
with a deſcent, or free paſſage, neceſſarily 


* 


not meeting 5 
degenerated into a marſh. 


(2) In the time of Alexander the Great, the river 


had quitted its ordinary channel, by reaſon of the out- 
lets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of which 


we have already given an account; theſe out. lets, be- 


ing ill ſtopped up, had occaſioned a great inundation 


in the country. Alexander deſigning to fix the feat 


of his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back 
of the Euphrates into its natural and former channel. 
and had actually ſet his men to work. But the Al- 
* . who watched over the fulfilling of his prophecy, 
and who had declared he would deſtroy even to the 
very remains and footſteps of Babylon, (a) | I will cut 
off from Babylon the name and remnant | defeated this 
enterpriſe by the death of Alexander, which happened 
ſoon after. It is eaſy to comprehend how, after this, 
Babylon being neglected to ſuch a degree as we have 
ſeen, its river was converted into an inacceſſible pool, 
which covered the very place where that impious city 
had ſtood, as Iſaiah had foretold : (32) I will make it 


pods. 


(z) Arrian. de exped. Alex. I. viii. (a) Ifa. xiv. 22. 
(b) Ibid. xiv. 23. : 15 

* Euphrat:s quondam urbem viam, & per rudera minimus aqua- 
ipſam mediam dividebat: nunc rum meatus fluit, Theodor. in cap. I. 
autem fluyius converſus eſt in aliam FJerem. ver. 38, & 39. 
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pools of water, And this was neceſſary, left the place 
where Babylon had ſtood, ſhould be diſcovered here- 
after by the courſe of the Euphrates. 
7. By means of all theſe changes Babylon became 
an utter deſert, and all the country round fell into the 
ſame ſtate of deſolation and horrour ; ſo that the moſt 
able * geographers at this day. cannot determine the 
place where it ſtood. In this manner God's prediction 
was literally fulfilled ; (c) I will make it a poſſeſſion for 
' the bittern, and pools of water ;, and I will ſweep it with 
the beſom of dęſtruction, ſaith the Lord of boſts. I my- 
ſelf, faith the Lord, will examine with a jealous eye, 
to ſee if there be any remains of that city, which was 
an enemy to my name and to Jeruſalem. I will tho- 
roughly ſweep the place where it ſtood, and will clear 
it ſo effectually, by defacing every foarſtep of the city, 
that no perſon ſhall be able to preſerve the memory of 
the Place choſen by Nimrod, and which I, who am the 
Lofd, have aboliſhed. I will fiveep it with the beſom of 
| deftru#tion, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. 

8. God was not ſatisfied with cauſing all theſe 
alterations to be foretold, but, to give the greater aſ- 
ſurance of their certainty, thought fit to ſeal the pre- 
diction of them by an oath. (d) The Lord of hoſts 
hath ſworn, ſaying, Surely as I have thought, ſo ſhall it 
come to paſs ; and as I have purpoſed, ſo ſhall it ſtand. 
But if we would take this dreadful oath in its full lati- 
tude, we mult not confine it either to Babylon, or to 
its inhabitants, or to the princes that reigned therein. 
The malediction relates to the whole world; it is the 
general anathema pronounced againſt the wicked ; it is 
the terrible decree, by which the two cities of Baby- 
Jon and Jeruſalem ſhall be ſeparated for ever, and an 
eternal divorce be put between the good and the 

wicked. The ſcriptures, that have foretoſd it, ſhall ſub- 
Liſt till the day of its execution. The ſentence is writ- 
ten therein, and depoſited, as it were, in the publick _ 
archives of religion. Lf he Lord of hoſts hath ſworn, 


| Saying, 
(c) Ifaiah xiv. 23. (d) Ibid. xiv. 24. 
* Nunc omnino deſtructa, ita ut vix ejus ſuperſint rydepa, Baudran, 


r A Us. 
Jay As I bave thought, 7 ſhalt it come to paſt; and as 
7 Jong. ur puſed, ſo ſhall it ſtand. 

What I have faid of this prophecy concerning Ba- 


bylon is almoſt entirely taken out of an excellent trea- 
rife upon Haiah, which is ſtill in manuſcript. | 


| Seen. WW. What followed upon the taking of Babylon. 


YYRUS entered the city after the manner we 
VL have deſetibed, put all to the ſword that were 
found in the ftreets then commanded the citizens to 
bring him all their arms, and afterwards to ſhut them - 
ſelves uß in their houſes. The next morning, by break 
of day, the garriſon, which kept the citadel, being ap- 
priſed that the city was taken, and their kin killed, 
ſurrendered themſelves to Cyrus. Thus did this prince, 
almoſt without ſtriking a blow, and withgut any reſiſt- 


ance, find, himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 


ſtrong eſt place in the world. 
"The firſt thing he did was to thank the gods for the 


ſucceſs they had given him. And then having aſſem- 


bled his principal officers, he publickly applauded their 
courage and prudence, their zeal and attachment to 
his perſon, and diſtributed rewards to his whole 
army. () After which he repreſented to them, that the 


pry means of preſerving what they had acquired was 


ſevere in their ancient virtue; that the proper 


en of victory was not to 9 give themſelves up to idle- 
_ nels and pleaſure; that, aft 


enemies by force of arms, it would be ſhameful to ſuf- 


er having conquered their 
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fer themſelves to be overthrown by the allurements of 


pleaſure; that, in order to maintain their ancient glory, 


it behoved them to keep up amongſt the Perſians at 


Babylon the ſame diſcipline they had obſerved in their 


own country, and as a means thereto, take a 1 


care to give their children education. This (ſay 12 
will neceſſarily engage us daily to make I 


vancements in virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligent _ 


and careful in ſetting them good examples : Nor will 


it be eaſy for them to be corrupted, when they ſhall 


Vol. II. . neither 


) Cyrop. I. vii. p. 192. ([) Pag. 197, 200. 
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neither hear nor ſee any thing . amongſt us, but whar 
excites them to virtue, and ſhall be continually em- 
ployed in honourable and laudable exerciſes. 

(i) Cyrus committed the different parts and offices 
of his government to different perſons, according to 
their various talents and qualifications: But the care of 
forming and appointing general officers, governors of 
provincys. miniſters and ambaſſadors, he reſerved to 
imſelf, looking upon that as the proper duty and em- 
ployment of a king, upon which depended his glory, 
the ſucceſs of his affairs, and the happineſs and tran- 
quillity of his kingdom. His great talent was to ſtudy 
the particular character of men, in order to place every 
one in his proper ſphere, to give them authority. in 
Proportion to their merit, to make their private ad- 
vancement concur with the publick good, and to make 
the whole machine of the ſtate move in ſo regular a 
manner, that every part ſhould have a dependance 
upon, and mutually contribute to ſupport each other; 
and that the ſtrength of one ſhould not exert itſelf but 
for the benefit and advantage of the reſt. Each per- 
ſon had his diſtrict, and his particular ſphere of buſi- 
neſs, of which he gave an account to another above 
him, and he again to a third, and ſo on, till by theſe 
different degrees and regular ſubordination, the cog- 
nizance of affairs came to the king himſelf, who did 
not ſtand idle in the midſt of all this motion, but was 
as it were the ſoul to the body of the ſtate; which by 
this means he governed with as much eaſe, as a father 
governs his private familyr. © REO 
(e) When he afterwards fent governors, called ſa- 
trapæ, into the provinces under his ſubjection, he 
would not ſuffer the particular governors of places, or 
the commanding officers of the troops, kept on foot 
for the ſecurity of the country, to depend upon thoſe 
pr@incial governors, or to be ſubje& to any one but 
him; that if any of the ſatrapæ, elate with his power 
or riches, made an ill uſe of his authority, there might 
be found witneſſes and cenſors of his mal- adminiſtra- 
| 5 ; don 
) Cyrop, I. vi. p. 202, () Lib. viii. p. a2. 
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tion within his own government. For there was no- 
thing he ſo carefully avoided, as the truſting of any 
one man with an abſolute! power, as knowing that a 


prince will quickly have reaſon to repent his having 


_ exalted one perſon ſo high, that all others are thereby 


abaſed and kept under. 
Thus Cyrus eſtabliſhed a e order with reſpect 


to his military affairs, his treaſury, civil government, 


(7) In all the provinces he had perſons of approved in- 
tegrity, who gave him an account of every thing that 
paſſed, He made it his principal care to honour and 
reward all ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


merit, or were eminent in any reſpe& whatever. He 


infinitely preferred clemency to martial courage, be- 
cauſe the latter is often the cauſe of ruin and deſola- 
tion to whole nations, whereas the former is always 
beneficent and uſeful. (m) He was ſenſible, that good 
laws contribute very much to the forming and pre- 


ſerving of good manners, but, in his opinion, the prince 


by his example was to be a living law to his people: (u) 
Nor did he think a man worthy to reign over others, 
unleſs he was more wiſe and virtuous than thoſe he go- 
verned: (o) He was alſo perſuaded, that the ſureſt 
means for a prince to gain the reſpect of his courtiers, 
and of ſuch as approached his perſon, was to have ſo 
much regard for them, as never to do or to ſay any thing 
before them, contrary to the rules of decency) and good 
manners. 

(D) Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truely royal, 
nor did he think there was any thing great or valuable 
in riches, but the pleaſure of diltributing them to 
others. (2) © I have prodigious riches (lays he to his 


 courtiers) I own, and I am glad the world knows 


it; but you may aſſure yourſelves, they are as much 

* yours as mine. For to what end ſhould I heap up 
wealth? For my own ule, and to conſume it gay- 
* ſelf? That would be impoſſible, if I defired it. No: 
«00 chief end I aim at is to ha ve it in my power ro 
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( Cyrop, I. viii. p. 209 () Pag. 204. (2) Pag. 205. 
(*) Pag. 204. (/) Pag. 2009 (7) Pag. 225. 
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e reward thoſe who ſerve the publick faithfully, and 
<« to ſuccour and relieve thoſe that will acquaint me 
„ with their wants and neceſſities.” = _ "XP 

(r) Crœſus one day repreſented to him, that by con- 
tinual giving he would at laſt make himſelf poor, 
whereas he might have amaſſed infinite treaſures, and 
have been the richeſt prince in the world. And to 
e what ſum (replied Cyrus) do you think thoſe trea- 
<<. ſures might have amounted ?” Croafus named a cer- 
tain ſum, which was immenſely great. Cyrus there- 
upon ordered a little note to be writ to the Jords of his 
court, in which it was ſignified to them, that he had 
occaſion for money. Immediately a much larger ſum 
was brought to him, than Crœſus had mentioned. 
& Look here (ſays Cyrus to him) here are my treaſures; 
« the cheſts I keep my riches in, are the hearts and 
“ affections of my ſubjects.” | Fr 

But as much as he eſteemed liberality, he ſtill laid 
a greater ſtreſs upon kindneſs and condeſcenſion, affa- 
bility and humanity, which are qualities ſtil} more en- 
gaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a peo- 
ple, which is properly to reign. For a prince to be 
more generous than others in giving, when he is infi- 
nitely more rich than they, has nothing in it fo ſurpriſing 
or extraordinary, as to deſcend in a manner from the 
throne, and to put himſelf upon a level with his ſubjects. 

(5) But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was 
the worſhip of the gods, and a reſpect for religion. 
Upon this therefore he thought himſelf obliged to be- 


| Row his firſt and principal care, as ſoon as he became 


more at leiſure, and more maſter of his time, by the 

conqueſt of Babylon. He began by eſtabliſhing a num- 
ber of Magi, to ſing daily a morning ſervice of praiſe 
to the honour of the gods, and to offer ſacrifices; which 


was always practiſed amongſt them in ſucceeding ages. 
The prince's diſpoſition quickly became, as is uſual, 
the prevailing diſpoſition among his people; and his 
example became the rule of their conduct. The Per- 
ſians, who ſaw that Cyrus's reign had been but one con- 
| 2 85 N tinued 

(7) Cyrop. |. viii. p. 210. (5) Pag. 204. 5 . 
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tinued chain and ſeries of proſperity and ſucceſs, be- 
lieved, that by ſerving the gods, as he did, they ſhould 
be bleſſed with the like happineſs and proſperity : Be- 
ſides they were ſenſible, it was the ſureſt way to pleaſe 


their prince, and to make their court to him ſucceſs- 


fully. Cyrus on the other hand was extremely glad to 
find them have ſuch ſentiments of- religion, being con- 


vinced, that whoſoever ſincerely fears and worſnips 
God, will at the ſame time be faithful to his king, and 


preſerve an inviolable attachment to his perſon, and to 


the welfare of the ſtate. All this is excellent, but is 


only true and real in the true religion. 55 
(t) Cyrus being reſolved to ſettle his chief reſidence 


at Babylon, a powerful city, which could not be very 


well affected to him, thought it neceſſary to be more 
cautious than he had been hitherto, in regard to the 
ſafety of his perſon. The moſt dangerous hours for 
princes within their palaces, and the moſt likely for 
treaſonable attempts upon their lives, are thoſe of bath- 
ing, eating, and ſleeping. He determined therefore to 
ſuffer no body to be near him at thoſe times, but ſuch 


perſons on whoſe fidelity he could abſolutely rely; and 


on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all 
others; becauſe, as they had neither wives, children, 
nor families, and beſides were generally deſpiſed on ac- 
count of the meanneſs of their birth, and the igno- 
miny of their condition, they were engaged by all ſorts 
of reaſons to an entire attachment to their maſter, on 
whoſe life their whole fortune depended, and on whoſe 
account alone it was, that they were of any conſidera- 


tion, Cyrus therefore filled all the offices of his houſe- 


hold with eunuchs; and as this had been the practice 


before his time, from thenceforth it became the general 


cuſtom of all the eaſtern countries, 
It is well known, that in after-times this uſage pre- 
vailed alſo amongſt the Roman emperors, with whom 


the eunuchs were the reigning all- powerful favourites; 


nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for the prince, 

after having confided his perſon to their care, and ex- 

Fo 3% «©: perienced 
(t) Cyrop. 1, vii. P. 19. 
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perienced their zeal, fidelity, and merit, to entruſt them 
alſo with the management of their affairs, and by de- 
orees to give himſelf up to them. Theſe expert cour- 
tiers knew how to improve thoſe favourable moments, 
when ſovereigns, delivered from the weight of their 
dignity, which is a burthen to them, become men, and 
familiarize themſelves with their officers. And by this 
policy, having got poſſeſſion of their maſters minds and 
confidence, they came to be in great credit at court, 
to have the adminiſtration of publick affairs, and the 
diſpoſal of employments and honours, and to arrive 
themſelves at the higheſt offices and dignities in the ſtate. 

(42) But the good emperors, ſuch as Alexander Se- 
verus, had the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon 
them as creatures ſold and attached only to their for- 
tune, and enemies by principle to the publick good; 
perſons, whoſe whole view was to get poſſeſſion of the 
prince's mind, to keep all perſons of merit from him, 
to conceal affairs as much as poſſible from his know- 
ledge, and to keep him ſhut up and impriſoned in a 


manner, within the narrow circle of three or four 


officers, who had an entire aſcendant and dominion 


over him: Claudentes principem ſuum, & n ante 
omnia ne quid ſciat. 


(x) When Cyrus had given orders about every thing 


relating to the government, he reſolved to ſhow him- 


ſelf publickly to his people, and to his new conquered 
ſubjects, in a ſolemn auguſt ceremony of religion, by 
marching in a pompous cavalcade to the places conle- 


crated to the gods, in order to offer ſacrifices to them. 


In this proceſſion Cyrus thought fit to diſplay all poſſi- 
ble ſplendour and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the 
eyes of the people. This was the firſt time that prince 
ever aimed at procuring reſpect to himſelf, not only by 
the attractions of virtue (ſays the hiſtorian) but by ſuch 


an external pomp, as was Proper to attract the multi- 


tude, and worked like a * charm or inchantment upon 
their imaginations, He ordered the ſuperior officers of 


the 


(u) reid. in vita Alex. Sever. (x) Cyrop. l. viii. p. 213, 220. 
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the Perſians and allies to attend him, and gave each 
of them a ſuit of clothes after the Median faſhion, 


that is to ſay, long/garments, which hung down to the 
Feet. Theſe clothes were of various colours, all of 


15 


the fineſt and. brighteſt dye, and richly embroidered 


with gold and filver. Beſides thoſe that were for them- 


ſelves, he gave them others, very ſplendid alſo, but leſs 


coſtly, to preſent to the ſubaltern officers. It was on 
this occaſion the Perſians firſt dreſſed themſelves after 
the manner of the Medes, (y) and began to imitate 
them in colouring their eyes, to make them appear 
more lively, and in painting their faces, in order to 
beautify their complexions. 1 


When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, 


the whole company aſſembled at the king's palace by 
break of day. Four thouſand of the guards, drawn 


up four deep, placed themſelves in front of the palace, 


and two thouſand on the two ſides of it ranged in the 
ſame order. The whole cavalry were alſo drawn out, 
the Perſians on the right, and that of the allies on the 
left. The chariots of war were ranged half on one 
fide, and half on the other. As ſoon as the palace 


gates were opened, a great number of bulls of exqui- 


ſite beauty were led out by four and four: Theſe were 
to be ſacrificed to Jupiter and other gods, according to 
the ceremonies preſcribed by the Magi. Next fol- 
lowed the horſes, that were to be ſacrificed to the ſun. 
Immediately after them a white chariot, crowned with 
flowers, the pole of which was gilt: This was to be 


offered to Jupiter. Then came a ſecond chariot of the 


ſame colour, and adorned in the ſame manner, to be 
offered tn the ſun. After. theſe followed a third, the 


horſes of which were capariſoned with ſcarlet houſings. 


Behind came the men, who carried the ſacred fire in a 
large hearth. When all theſe were on their march, 
Cyrus himſelf began to appear upon his car, with his 
_ upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal 
diadem. His under tunick was of purple mixed with 
white, which was a colour peculiar to kings. Over 

| | 3 d his 
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his other garments he ware a large purple cloak. Hu 

hands were uncovered. A little below him ſat his 
maſter of the horſe, who was of a, comely ſtature, but 
not ſo tall as Cyrus, for which reaſon the ſtature of the 
latter appeared ſtill more advantageouſly. As ſoon as 
the people perceived the prince, they all fell proſtrate 
before him, and worſhipped him; whether it was, 
that certain perſons appointed on purpoſe, and placed 
at proper diſtances, led others on by their example, 
or that the people were moved to do it of their own: 
accord, being ſtruck with the appearance of ſo much 
pomp and magnificence, and with ſo many aweful cir- 
cumſtances of majeſty and ſplendour. © The Perſians 
had never proſtrated themſelves in this manner before 
Cyrus, till on this occaſion. 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, | 
the four thouſand guards began to march: The other 
two thouſand moved at the ſame time, and placed 
themſelves on each ſide the chariot. The eunuchs, or 


great officers of the king's houſehold, to the number 


of three hundred, richly clad, with javelins in their 
hands, and mounted upon ſtately horſes, marched im- 
mediately after the chariot. After them followed two 
hundred led horſes of the king's ſtable, each of them 


having embroidered furniture, and bits of gold. Next 


came the Perſian cavalry, divided into four bodies, 
each conſiſting of ten thouſand men; then the Median 
horſe, and after thoſe the cavalry of the allies. The 
; Chariots of war, four in a breaſt, marched 1 in the rear, 
and cloſed the proceſſion. 

When they came to the fields conſecrated to the 
gods, they offered their facrifices firſt to Jupiter, and 
then to the ſun. To the honour of the firſt were burnt. 
bulls, and to the honour of the ſecond horſes. | They 
likewiſe ſacrificed ſome victims to the earth, according 
to the appointment of the Magi; then to the demi- 
gods, the patrons and protectors of * Syria. 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and 
ſolemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that 1 it ſhould con- 

| clude 
Among the ancients, Syria is often put for Aſſyric. 


Fe 
elude with games, and horſe and chariot races. The 
lace were they were was large and ſpacious. He or- 
dered a certain portion of it to be marked out, about 
the quantity of five * ſtadia, and propoſed prizes for 
the victors of each nation, which were to encounter ſe- 
parately, and among themſelves. He himſelf won the 
prize in the Perſian horſe-races, for no body was ſo com- 
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plete an horſeman as he. The chariots ran but two at 


à time, one againſt another. 10 
This kind of racing continued a long time afterwards 
amonſt the Perſians, except only, that it was not al- 


ways attended with ſacrifices. All the ceremonies being 


ended, they returned to the city in the ſame order. 

(z) Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory 
he had obtained in the horſe- races, gave a great enter- 
tainment to all his chief officers, as well ſtrangers as 
Medes and Perſians. They had never yet ſeen any thing 
of the kind ſo ſumptuous and magnificent. At the con- 
_ cluſion of the feaſt he made every one a noble preſent; 
ſo that they all went home with hearts overflowing with 
Joy, admiration, and gratitude : And all-powerful as he 
was, maſter of all the eaſt, and ſo many kingdoms, he 
did not think it deſcending from his majeſty to con- 
duct the whole company to the door of his apartment. 
Such were the manners and behaviour of thoſe ancient 
times, when men underſtood how to unite great ſim- 
plicity with the higheſt degree of human grandeur. 


ARTICLE III. 


The hiſtory of Cyrus, from the taking of Babylon to the 


5 time F his death. 
"\YRUS finding himſelf maſter of all the eaſt, by 
4 the taking of 
le of moſt other conquerors, who ſully the glory of 
their victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life; to 
which they fancy they may juſtly abandon themſelves 
after their paſt toils, and the long courſe of hardſhips 
they have gone through. He * it incumbent 
upon him to maintain his reputation by the ſame me- 


| (=) Cyrop, J. viii. p. 220224. | 
. * 3 . 3 


Babylon, did not imitate the exam- 
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rer 
thods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent con- 
duct, by a laborious and active life, and a continual 
application to the duties of his high ſtation. 


Sxer. I. Cyrus takes a journey into Perfia. At bis re- 
turn from thence to Babylon, he forms a plan of govern- 
ment for the whole empire. Daniel's credit and power. 


(4) XL HEN Cyrus judged he had ſufficiently re- 


gulated his affairs at Babylon, he thought 
proper to take a journey into Perſia. In his way thi- 
ther he went through Media, to viſit his uncle Cyax- 


ares, to whom he carried very magnificent preſents, 


telling him at the fame time that he would find a noble 
palace at Babylon, all ready prepared for him, when- 
ever he would pleaſe to go thither; and that he was to 
look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long 
as his uncle lived, held the empire only in co-partner- 
ſhip with him, though he had entirely conquered and 
acquired it by his own valour. Nay, ſo far did he carry 
his complaiſance, that he let his uncle enjoy the firſt 
rank. This is the Cyaxares, which is called in ſcrip- 
ture Darius the Mede; and we ſhall find, that-under 
his reign, which laſted but two years, Daniel had ſeve- 


ral revelations. It appears, that Cyrus, when he returned 
from Perſia, carried Cyaxares with him to Babylon. 


When they were arrived there, they concerted toge- 


ther a {ſcheme of government for the whole empire. 


(3) They divided it into an hundred and twenty pro- 
vinces. (e) And that the prince's orders might be con- 
veyed with the greater expedition, Cyrus cauſed poſt- 
houſes to be erected at proper diſtances, where the ex- 


| Preſſes, that travelled day and night, found horſes al- 


ways ready, and by that means performed their jour- 
neys with incredible deſpatch. (4) The government 
of theſe provinces was given to thoſe perſons that had 
aſſiſted Cyrus moſt, and rendered him the greateſt ſer- 
vice in the war. (e) Over theſe governors were ap- 
Pointed three ſuper-intendants, who were always ys 

. | ide 


da) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 227. (5) Dan. vi. 1. (c) Cyrop. . . 
p. 232 | (4) Ibid. p. 230. Ae) Dan. vi. 23 3. a4) 
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ſide at court, and to whom the governors were to give 
an account from time to time of every thing that paſſed 
in their reſpective provinces, and from whom they 


were to receive the prince's orders and inſtructions ; ſo 


that theſe three principal miniſters had the ſuper-in- 

tendency over, and the chief adminiſtration of, the 
great. affairs of the whole empire, Of theſe three 
Daniel was made the chief, He highly deſerved ſuch 
a preference, not only on account of his great wiſdom, 
which was celebrated throughout all the eaſt, and had 
appeared in a diſtinguiſhed manner at Baltazar's feaſt, 
bur likewiſe on account of his great age, and conſum- 


mate experience. For at that time it was full ſixty- 


ſeven years, from the fourth of Nabuchodonoſor, that 
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he had been employed as prime miniſter of the kings 


of Babylon. 


(f) As this diſtinction made him the ſecond perſon 


in the empire, and placed him immediately under the 


king, the other courtiers conceived fo you a jealouſy 


of him, that they conſpired to deſtroy 
was no hold to be taken of him, unleſs it were on ac- 
count of the law of his God, to which they knew him 


inviolably attached, they obtained an edict from Darius, 


whereby all perſons were forbidden to aſk any thing 
whatſoever, for the ſpace of thirty days, either of any 


god, or any man, fave of the king; and that upon pain - 


of being caſt into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel 


was ſaying his uſual prayers, with his face turned to- 


wards Jeruſalem, he was ſurpriſed, accuſed, and caſt 
into the den of lions. But being miraculouſly pre- 
ſerved, and coming out ſafe and unhurt, his accuſers 
were thrown in, and immediately devoured by thoſe 
animals. This event ſtill augmented Daniel's credit 
and reputation. _ | 5 

(g) Towards the end of the ſame year, which was 


reckoned the firſt of Darius the Mede, Daniel, know- 
ing by the computation he made, that the ſeventy years 


of Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet Jere- 


miah, were drawing towards an end, he prayed earneſtly. 


to God, that he would remember his people, rebuild 


im. As there 


Jeruſalem, 


Y Dan. vi. 4-27. () Ibid. ix. 127. 
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eruſalem, and look with an eye of mercy upon his 
oly city, and the ſanctuary he had placed therein. 
Upon which the angel Gabriel aſſured him in a viſion, 


not only of the deliverance of the Jews from their tem- 


poral captivity, but likewiſe of another deliverance 
much more conſiderable, namely, a deliverance from 


the bondage of ſin and Satan, which God would pro- 


cure to his church, and which was to be accompliſhed 


at the end of ſeventy weeks, that were to paſs from the 


time the order ſhould be given for the rebuilding of 


Jeruſalem, that is, after the ſpace of four hundred and 


ninety years; for taking each day for a year, according 


to the language ſometimes uſed in holy ſcripture, 


thoſe ſeventy weeks of years make up exactly four | 
hundred and ninety years. - 
(5) Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given 


orders for all his forces to join him there. On the ge- 


neral review made of them, he found they conſiſted of 
an hundred and twenty thouſand horſe, of two thouſand 


chariots armed with ſcythes, and ſix hundred thouſand 


foot. When he had furniſhed the garriſons with as 


many of them as were neceſſary for the defence of the 


ſeveral parts of the empire, he marched with the re- 


mainder into Syria, where he regulated the affairs of 


that province, and then ſubdued all thoſe countries, as 

far as the Red-ſea, and the confines of Ethiopia. 
It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel 

was Caſt into the. den of lions, and miraculouſly deli- 


vered from them, as we have juſt now related. 


Perhaps in the ſame interval alſo were thoſe famous 
pieces of gold coined, which are called Darics, from 
the name of Darius the Mede, which for their fineneſs 
and beauty were for ſeveral ages preferred to all other 
money throughout the whole caſt. 5 Dr 


SECT. II. The beginning of the united empire of the 

Perſians and Medes. The famous edif} of Cvrvs. 
Daniel's prophecies. 67 oe 

HEE: properly ſpeaking, begins the empire of 

the Perſians and Medes united under one and 

the ſame authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the 

(5) Cyrop. I. viii. Pe 233· | | 


a 


fiſt king and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, l< 
who was vanquiſhed by Alexander the Great, laſted 
for the ſpace of two hundred and fix years, namely, 
from the year of the world 3468, to the year 3674. 
But in this volume I propoſe to ſpeak only of the three 

. firſt kings; and little remains to be ſaid of the founder 
of this new empire. | wn 


Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two years, A.M. 
and Cambyſes likewiſe ending his days in Perſia, Cyrus 348. 


returned to Babylon, and took upon him the govern- * J- . 


ment of the empire. 5 1 
(i) The. years of Cyrus's reign are computed diffe- 
rently. Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
his firſt ſetting out from Perſia at the head of an army, 
to ſuccour his uncle Cyaxares: Others make the 
duration of it to be but ſeven years, becauſe they date 
it only from the time, when by the death of Cyaxares 
and Cambyſes, he became ſole monarch of the whole 
empire. 8 = 
n the firſt of theſe ſeven years preciſely expired the 
ſeventieth year of the Babyloniſh captivity, when 
Cyrus publiſhed the famous (&) edit, whereby the Jews 
were permitted to return to Jeruſalem. There is no 
I but this edict was obtained by the care and 
olicitations of Daniel, who was in great credit and 
authority at court. That he might the more effectu- 
ally induce the king to grant him this requeſt, he 
ſhowed him undoubtedly the prophecies of Iſaiah, 
wherein, above two hundred years before his birth, he 
was marked out by name, as a prince appointed by 
God to be a great conqueror, and to reduce a multi- 
tude of nations under his dominion ; and at the fame 
time to be the deliverer of the captive Jews, by or- 
dering their temple to be rebuilt, and Jeruſalem and 
Judea to be repoſſeſſed by their ancient inhabitants. I 
think it may not be improper in this place to inſert 8 
that edict at length, which is certainly the moſt glo- _ 
rious circumſtance in the life of Cyrus, and for which 
it may be preſumed God had endowed him with fo 
| m., 
(i) Cic. 1. i, de Div. 3. 46. (4) Ha. e. xliv. & Ar. 
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many heroick virtues, and bleſſed him with ſuch an un- 
Interrupted ſeries of victories and ſucceſs. 

(1) In the firſt year of Cyrus, king of the Perſians, 
that the word of the Lord might be accomplifhed, that be 
had promiſed by the mouth of Jeremy, the Lord raiſed up 


' the ſpirit of Cyrus, king of the Perſians; and he made 


proclamation through all his kingdom, and alſo by writing, 
ſaying, Thus ſaith Cyrus, king of the Perſians, The Lord 


of Iſrael, the moſt high Lord, hath made me king of the 


whole world, and commanded me to build bim a houſe at 


Feruſalem in Fewry. If therefore there be any of you that © 


are of his Ds let the Lord, even his Lord be with him, 
and let bim go up to Feruſalem that is in Fudea, and build 
the houſe of be Lord of Iſrael; for be is the Lord, that 
dwelleth in Jeruſalem. Whoſoever then dwell in the places 


about, let them help him (thoſe, I ſay, that are his neigh- 
_ bours) with gold and with ſilver; with gifts, with borſes, 
and with cattle, and with other things, which have been ſet 


forth by vow for the temple of the Lord at Feruſalem. 
Cyrus reſtored at the ſame time to the Jews all the 
veſſels of the temple of the Lord, which Nabucho- 


donoſor had brought from Jeruſalem, and placed in 
the temple of his god Baal. Shortly after the Jews 


departed, under the conduct of 4 to return 


into their own country. 


(n) The Samaritans, who had formerly 1 the 
declared enemies of the Jews, did all N poſſibly 
could to hinder the building of the temple; and though 


they could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed 


by bribes and under-hand dealings with the miniſters 
and other officers concerned therein, to obſtruct the 
execution of it; ſo that for ſeveral years the building 
went on very ſlowly. 

(1) It ſeems to have been out of grief to ſee the 
execution of this decree fo long retarded, that in the 
third year of Cyrus, in the firſt month of that year, 
Daniel gave himſelf up to mourning and faſting for 
'three weeks together. He was then near the river 
Tigris in Perſia, When this time of faſting was ended, 

he 

(7) Eſdras ii, 17, (m) Ibid, iy, 15. (*) Dan, x. 13. 
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he ſaw the viſion concerning the ſucceſſion of the kings 


of Perſia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the 


conqueſts of the Romans. This revelation is related 
in. the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the 
prophecies of Daniel, of which I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 

* By what we find in the concluſion of the laſt chap- 
ter, we have reaſon to conjecture that he died ſoon 
after; and indeed his great age makes it unlikely that 
he could live much longer; for at this time he muſt 
have been at leaſt eighty-five years of age, if we ſup- 
poſe him to have been twelve when he was carried to 
Babylon with the other captives. From that early age 
he fad given proofs of ſomething more than human 


wiſdom, in the judgement of Suſannah. He was ever 


afterwards very much conſidered by all the princes 
who reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by 
them with diſtinction in the adminiſtration of their 
SHR. io bo i ne A as 

Daniel's wiſdom did not only reach to things divine 
and political, but alſo to arts and ſciences, and parti- 
cularly to that of architecture. (o) Joſephus ee 
of a famous edifice built by him at + Suſa, in the 
manner of a caſtle (which he ſays ſtill ſubſiſted in his 
time) and finiſned with ſuch wonderful art, that it then 
ſeemed as freſh. and beautiful as if it had been but 
newly built. Within this palace the Perſian and Par- 
thian kings were uſually buried; and for the fake of 
the founder, the keeping of it was committed to one 
of the Jewiſh nation, even to his time. It was a com- 


mon tradition in thoſe Far for many ages, that Daniel 
there they ſnow his monument 


died in that city, an 
even to this day. It is certain that he uſed to go thither 
from time to time; and he himſelf tell us, that (p) he 
did the king's buſineſs there; that is, was governor for 
the king of Babylon. WT 

| RES | Reflextions 


(e) Antiq. I. x, cap. 13. 50 Dan, vill. 27 


* But go tbeꝝ thy wway till the end ing to St. Ferom, who relates the 


be; for thou ſhalt reſt, and fland in ſame fact; Com. in Dan. viii. 2. 
thy bot at the end of thy days. Dan. and not Eebatana, as it is noau read 
_ | : in the text of Joſephus. 
+ So it ought to be read, accord» Þ Now called Tuſter. 
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PO Reflexions upon Daniel's prophectes. _ 


I have hitherto deferred making any reflections upo 


the prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to any rea- 
ſonable mind are a very convincing proof of the truth 


of our religion. (g) I ſhall nor. dwell upon that which 


perſonally related to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in 


fa THE rarer 


* 


what manner, for the punifhment of his pride, he 


ſhould be reduced to the condition of the beaſts of the 


field, and after a certain number of years reſtoted again 


to his underſtanding and to his throne. It is well known 
the thing happened exactly according to Daniel's pre- 
diction: The king himſelf relates it in a declaration, 
addreſſed to all the people and nations of his empire. 
Was it poflible for Daniel to aſcribe ſuch a manifeſto 
or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been 


genuine; to fpeak of it, as a thing ſent into all the 


provinces, if nobody had ſeen it; and in the midſt of 
Babylon, that was full both of Jews and Gentiles, to 
publiſh an atteſtation of ſo important a matter, and ſo 
mjurious to the king, and of which the falſehood muft 
have been notorious to all the world? | 885 


I fall content myſelf with repreſenting very briefly,. 
and under one and the fame point of view, the pro- 


phecies of Daniel, which ſignify the ſucceſſion of four 


reat empires, and which for that reaſon have an eſ. 
ſential and neceſſary relation to the ſubject matter of 


this work, which is only the hiſtory of thoſe very em- 
n 3 
(7) The firſt of 'theſe prophecies was occaſioned by 
the dream Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image com- 
poſed of different metals, gold, filver, braſs and iron 
which image was broken in pieces, and beat as ſmall as 
duſt by : Rute ſtone from the mountain, which after- 
wards became itſelf a mountain of extraordinary height 
and magnitude. This dream I have already (s) ſpoken 
of at large. 3 „ CESS, 
About fifty“ years after, the ſame Daniel ſaw ano- 
ther viſion, very like that which I have juſt been 


ſpeaking 


(9) Dan. iv. © (r) Dan. T7 (s) Pag. 35, 36. 
* This was the firſt year of Baltazar, king of Babylon. Dan. vii. 


ing of: This was the viſion of the four large beaſts, 
which came out of the ſca. The firſt was like a lion, 
and had eagle's wings; the ſecond was like a bear; 
the third was like a leopard; which had four heads; 


1 


the fourth and laſt, ſtill more ſtrong and terrible than 


the other, had great iron teeth; it devoured and brake 


in pieces, and ſtamped the reſidue with his feet. From 


the midſt of the ten horns which this beaſt had, there 
came up a little one, Which had eyes like thoſe of a 
man, and a mouth ſpeaking great things, and this 
horn became greater than the other: The ſame horn 
made war with the ſaints, and prevailed againſt them, 
until the ancient of days, that is, the everlaſting God, 


came, and ſitting upon his throne, furrounded with a 


thouſand millions of angels, pronounced. an irrever- 
ſible judgement upon the four beaſts, whoſe time and 
duration he had determined, and gave the ſon of man 
power over all the nations, and all the tribes, an ever- 
laſting power and dominion which ſhall not paſs away, 
and a kingdom which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 1 

It is generally agreed that theſe two viſions, the 
one of the image compoſed of different metals, the 


other of the four beaſts that came out of the ſea, ſig- 


nified ſo many different monarchies, which were to ſuc- 
ceed one another, were to be ſucceſſively deſtroyed by 
each other, and were all to give place to the eternal 
empire of Jeſus Chriſt, for whom alone, they had ſub- 
ſiſted. It is alſo agreed, that theſe four monarchies 
were thoſe of the Babylonians, of the Perſians and 
Medes united, of the Macedonians, and the“ Ro- 
mans. This is plainly demonſtrated by the very order 
of their ſucceſſions. But where did Daniel ſee this ſuc- 
ceſſion and this order? Who could reveal the changes 
of empires to him, but he only who is the maſter of 
times and .monarchies, who has determined every thing 
by his own decrees, and who by a ſupernatural reve- 
lation imparts the knowledge of them to whom he 
phaſe” ef ns 8 e 58 
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THE HISTORY 

(2) In the following chapter this prophet ſtill ſpeaks 
with greater clearneſs and preciſion, For after having 
repreſented the Perſian and Macedonian monarchies 
under the figure of two beaſts, he thus expounds his 


meaning in the plaineſt manner: The ram, which hath _ 
two unequal horns, repreſents the king of the Medes 


and Perſians; the goat, which overthrows and tram- 


ples him under his feet, is the king of the Grecians ; 
and the great horn which that animal has between 
his eyes, repreſents the firſt king and founder of that 
monarchy. How did Daniel ſee that the Perſian em- 


pice ſhould be compoſed. of two' different nations, 


edes and Perſians; and that this empire ſhould be 
deſtroyed by the power of the Grecians? How did he 
foreſee the rapidity of Alexander's conqueſts, which 
he ſo aptly deſcribes by ſaying, that he touched not the 
ground? How did he learn that Alexander ſhould. 
not have any ſucceſſor equal to himſelf, and that the 


firſt monarch of the Grecian empire ſhould be like- 


wiſe the moſt powerful ? * By what other light than 
that of divine revelation could he diſcover that Alex- 


ander would have no ſon to ſucceed him; that his em- 


pire would be diſmembered and divided into four prin- 
cipal kingdoms; and his ſucceſſors would be of his 
nation, but not of his blood; and that out of the 
ruins of a monarchy ſo ſuddenly formed, ſeveral ſtates 
would be eſtabliſhed, of which ſome would be in the 
eaſt, others in the weſt, ſome in the ſouth, and others 
in the north ? „ 5 | 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remain- 
der of the eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no 


leſs aſtoniſhing. How could Daniel in Cyrus's reign, 


wards the four winds of heaven, Hall be 


Ft foretel that the fourth of Cyrus's ſucceſſors ſhould 
1 gather 
(t) Dan. viii. | . 


ſeaſont; he removeth and ſetteth up and not to his poſterity, nor accordin 
dings. He rewealeth the deep and to his dominion, which be ruled. 
ſecret things; and the light dwelleth Dan. xi. 3, 4. Four kingdoms ſhall 
evith him, Dan. ii. 21, 22. fand up out of the nation, but not in 

* And a mighty king ſhall land up, bis power. Dan. viii. 22. 

that ſball rule with great dominion : + Behold, there ſhall fland up yet 
And his kingdom ſball be divided to- three kings in Perſia, and the fourth 
* richer than they all; gud 

| $7 "hy 


ather * together all his forces, to attack the Grecian 
Rates? How could this prophet, who lived ſo long 
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before the times of the Maccabees, particularly de- 


ſcribe all the perſecutions which Antiochus would 
bring upon the Jews; the manner of 'his aboliſhing 
the ſacrifices, which were daily offered in the temple 
of Jeruſalem; the prophanation of that holy place, 


by - ſetting up an idol therein; and the vengeance 


which God would inflict on him for it? (4) How 


could he in the firſt year of the Perſian empire, fore- 


tel the wars which Alexander's ſucceſſors would make 
in the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, their mutual in- 
vaſions of one another's territories, ' their inſincerity in 
their treaties and their marriage-alliances, which would 
only be made to cloak their fraudulent and perfidious 
a f 
I leave to the intelligent and curious reader to draw 
the concluſion which naturally reſults from theſe pre- 
dictions of Daniel; for they are ſo clear and expreſs, 


that Porphyry (x), a profeſſed enemy of the chriſtian 


religion, could find no other way of diſputing the di- 
vine original of them, but by pretending that they 
were writ after the events, and rather a narration of 
things paſt, than a prediction of things to come. 


Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, 


I muſt defire the reader to remark what an oppoſition 
the Holy Ghoſt has: put between the empires of the 
world and the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. In the former 


every thing appears great, ſplendid and magnificent. 
Strength, power, glory, and majeſty ſeem to be their 


natural attendants. In them we eaſily diſcern thoſe 
great warriors, thoſe famous conquerors, thoſe thun- 
derbolts of war, who ſpread terror every where, and 
whom nothing could withſtand, But then they are 
repreſented as wild beaſts, as bears, lions, and leo- 
pards, whoſe ſole attribute is to tear in pieces, to de> 
your, and to deſtroy. What an image and picture is 

POS rome. oper M 2 ' - 7 this 

(u) Dan. xi. 545. (x) 8. Hieron. in Proem. ad Com. in Dan, 
| 2 bis rengtb through his riches be Pull ſtir up all againſt the realm & 


{1125 Dan, Xl, As Aer x6re 
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this of conquerors! How admirably does it inſtru 


us to leſſen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of 


empires, as their founders, or governors ! 


In the empire of Jeſus Chriſt it is quite otherwiſe. 


l Let us conſider its origin and firſt riſe, or carefully ex- 


amine its progreſs and growth at all times, and we ſhiall 
find that weakneſs and meanneſs, if I may be allowed 
to ſay fo, have always outwardly been one of its true 


characteriſticks. It is the leaven, the grain of muſ- 


card-ſeed, the little ſtone - cut out of the mountain. 
And yet in reality there is no true greatneſs but in this 
empire. The eternal Word is the founder and the 


king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to 


pay homage to his, and to bow themſelves before him. 
The end of his reign is the ſalvation of mankind ; it 
is to make them eternally happy, and to form to him- 
ſelf a nation of ſaints and juſt perſons, who are all of 
them ſo many kings and conquerors. Ir is for their 
ſakes only, that the whole world doth ſubſiſt; and 
when the number of them ſhall be complete. (x) 
„ Then (ſays St. Paul) cometh the end and conſum- 
« mation of all things, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
„ when he ſhall have put down all rule, and all autho- 
< rity and power.” | „ 
Can a writer, who ſees in the prophecies of Daniel, 
that the ſeveral empires of the world, after having ſub- 
ſiſted the time determined for them by the ſovereign 


diſpoſer of kingdoms, do all terminate and center in 
the empire of Jeſus Chriſt? Can a writer, I ſay,' amidft 
all theſe prophane objects, forbear turning his eyes now 
and then towards that great and divine one, and not 
have it always in view, at leaſt at a diſtance, as the end 
and conſummation of all others? W 


Sxcr. III. The Iaſt years of Craws. The death of 


=» 3 | that prince. E RE SY 
)J ET us return to Cyrus. Being equally be- 
IL loved by his own natural ſubjects, and / by 


thoſe of the conquered nations, he peaceably enjoyed 
() 1 Cor. xv. 2. (9) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 233, Ke. dhe 


Der CTR US. 
the fruits of his labours and victories. His empire was 
bounded on the eaſt by the river Indus, on the north 
by the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, on the welt by the 
Egean ſea, and on the ſouth by Ethiopia and the fea 
of Arabia. He eſtabliſhed his reſidence in the midſt 
of all theſe countries, ſpending generally ſeven months 


of the year at Babylon in the winter ſeaſon, becauſe 
of the warmth of that climate; three months at Suſa 
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in the ſpring time, and two months at Ecbatana, du- 


ring the heat of the ſummer. | 
Seven years being ſpent in this ſtate of tranquillity, 


Cyrus returned into Perſia, which was the ſeventh time 


from his acceſſion to the whole monarchy: And this 
ſhows, that he uſed to go regularly into Perſia once a 
year. Cambyſes had been now dead for ſome time, 
and Cyrus himſelf was grown pretty old, being at this 
time about ſeventy years of age; thirty of which had pal 
ſed ſince his being firſt made general of the Perſian forces, 
nine from the taking of Babylon, and ſeven from his be- 
ginning to reign alone after the death of Cyaxares. 
To the very laſt he * enjoyed a vigorous ſtate of 
health, which was the fruit of his ſober and temperate 
life. And as they, who give themſelves up to drunk- 
enneſs and debauchery, often feel all the infirmities of 
age, even whilſt they are young, Cyrus on the con- 
trary in a very advanced age enjoyed all the vigour 
and advantages of youth. | 5 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw 
nigh, heordered his children, and the chief officers of 
the ſtate, to be aſſembled about him ; and, after hay- 
ing thanked the gods for all their favours towards 


him through the courſe of his life, and implored the 


like protection for his children, his country, and his 
friends, he declared his eldeſt ſon, Cambyſes, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and left the other, whoſe name was Tanaox- 
ares, ſeveral very conſiderable governments. He gave 
them both excellent inſtructions, by repreſenting to 

3 8 
Cyrus uidem apud Xeno · nectutem ſuam imbecilliorem fac- 


phontem eo ſermone, quem mo- tam, quam adoleſcentia fuiſſet. 


riens habuit, cum admodum ſenex Cic, de Senect. n. 30. 
eſſet, negat ſe unquam ſenſiſſe ſe- | 
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them, that the main ſtrength and ſupport of the throne 
was neither the vaſt extent of countries, nor the num- 
ber of forces, nor immenſe riches; but a due reſpect 
for the gods, a good underſtanding between brethren, 
and the art of acquiring and preſerving true and faith- 
ful friends. I conjure you therefore, ſaid he, my 
« dear children, in the name of the gods, to reſpect 
% and love one another, if you would retain any de- 
fire to pleaſe me for the future. For I do not think 
* you will eſteem me to be no longer any thing, be- 
% cauſe you will not ſee me after my death. You 
* never ſaw my ſoul to this inſtant: You mult have 
* known however by its actions that it really exiſted. 
% Do you believe, that honours would ſtill be paid to 
e thoſe whoſe bodies are now but aſhes, if their ſouls 

had no longer any being or power? No, no, my 
ſons, I could never 1magine, thatthe ſoul only lived 
whilſt in a mortal body, and died when ſeparated 
from it. But if I miſtake, and nothing of me ſhall. 
remain after death, at leaſt fear the gods, who ne- 
ver die, who ſee all things, and whoſe power is 
„infinite. Fear them, and let that fear prevent 

you from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any 
thing contrary to religion and juſtice. Next to 
them fear mankind, and the ages to come. The 
gods have not buried you in obſcurity, but have 
expoſed you upon this great theatre to the view of 
the whole univerſe. If your actions are guiltleſs 
* and upright, be aſſured they will augment you 

glory and power. For my body, my ſons, when 
life has forſook it, incloſe it neither in gold nor 
ſilver, nor any other matter whatſoever. RESTORE 
IT IMMEDIATELY TO THE EARTH. Can it be more 
happy than in being blended, and in a manner in- 
corporated with the benefactreſs, and common mo- 
ther of human kind?” After having given his 
hand to be kiſſed by all that were preſent, finding him- 
{elf at the point of death, he added theſe laſt words; 
Adieu, dear children; may your lives be happy; 
i carry my laſt remembrance to your mother. And 


(c for 


ce 


« for you, my faithful friends, as well abſent as pre- 
te ſent, receive this laſt farewel, and may you live in 
1 peace.“ After having ſaid this, he covered his 
face, and died equally lamented by all his people. 
The order given by Cyrus to RESTORE HIS BODY 
TO THE EARTH, is in my opinion very remarkable. 
He would have thought it diſgraaced and injured, if in- 
cloſed in gold or ſilver. RESTORE IT ro THE EARTH, 


ſays he. Where did that prince learn, that it was 
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from thence it derived its original ? Behold one of 


thoſe precious traces of tradition as old as the world. 
Cyrus, after having done good to his ſubjects during 
his whole life, demands to be incorporated with.the 


earth, that benefactreſs of human race, to perpetuate 


that good, in ſome meaſure, even after his death. 
Charatter and praiſe of Cys. : 


Cyrus may juſtly be conſidered, as the wiſeſt con- 
queror, and the moſt accompliſhed prince to be found 


in prophane hiſtory. He was poſſeſſed of all the qua- 


lities requiſite to form a great man; wiſdom, mode- 


ration, courage, magnanimity, noble ſentiments, a 


wonderful ability in managing mens tempers and gain- 
ing their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the 
parts of the military art as far as that age had carried 
it, a vaſt extent of genius and capacity for forming, 
and an equal ſteadineſs and prudence for executing the 
greateſt projects. | 


lt is very common for thoſe heroes, who ſhine in 


the field, and make a great figure in the time of action, 
to make but a very poor one upon other occaſions, 


and in matters of a different nature. We are aſtoniſhed, 
when we ſee them alone and without their armies, to 
find what a difference there is between a general and a 


great man; to ſee what low ſentiments and mean 
things they are capable of in private life; how they are 
influenced by jealouſy, and governed. by intereſt; how 
diſagreeable and odious they render themſelves by their 
haughty deportment and arrogance, which they think 

"MS 7 neceſſary 
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coealed by the ſplendour and affluence, with which they 
are ſurrounded. * Cyrus was beloved, becauſe he him- 


fect model to all perſons in authority. (a) His friends 


timed, from an obliging carriage, from a command tem- 


THE.AISTORY. 
neceſſary to preſerve their authority, and which only 
ſerves to make them hated and deſpiſed.  _ 

Cyrus had none of theſe defects. He appeared al- 
ways the ſame, that is, always great, even in the moſt 
indifferent matters. Being aſſured of his greatneſs, of 
which real merit was the foundation and ſupport, he 
thought of nothing more than to render himſelf affable, _ 
and eaſy of acceſs: And whatever he ſeemed to loſe by 
this condeſcending, humble demeanour, was abun- 
dantly compenſated by the cordial affection, and ſin- 
cere reſpect it procured him from his people. 

Never was any prince a greater maſter of the art of 
inſinuation, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that govern, and yet 
ſo little underſtood or practiſed. He knew perfectly 
what advantages may refit from a ſingle word rightly . 


* 


pered with reaſon, from a little praiſe in granting a fa- 
vour, and from ſoftening a refuſal with expreſſions of con- 
cern and good-will. His hiſtory abounds with beauties 
of this kind. 5 1 15 

He was rich in a ſort of wealth which moſt ſovere igns 
want, who are poſſeſſed of every thing but faithful 
friends, and whoſe indigence in that particular is con- 


ſelf had a love for others: For has a man any friends, 
or does he deſerve to have any, when he himſelf is void 
of friendſhip ? Nothing affects us more, than to ſee in 
Xenophon, the manner in wich Cyrus lived and con- 
verſed with his friends, always preſerving as much dig- 
nity, as was requiſite to keep up a due decorum, and 
yet infinitely removed from that ill judged haughtineſs 
which deprives the great of the moſt innocent and agree- 
able pleaſure in life, that of converſing freely and ſocia- 
bly with perſons of merit, though of an inferior ſtation, 

The uſe he made of his friends may ſerve as a per- 


had received from him not only the liberty, but an ex- 
preſs command to tell him whatever they thought. 
| | And 
; (a) Plat. I. iii. de Leg, p. 694. 
Habes amicos, quia amicus ipſe es. Faneg. Trajan. 
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And though he was much ſuperior to all his officers in 


underſtanding, yet he never undertook any thing with- 
out aſking their advice: And whatever was to be done, 
whether it was to reform any thing in the government, 
to make changes in the army, or to form a new enter- 
priſe, he would always have every man ſpeak his ſenti- 


ments, and would often make uſe of them to correct 


his own: So different was he from the perſon mentioned 
by Tacitus, (5) who thought it a ſufficient reaſon for 
rejecting the moſt excellent project or advice, that it 
did not proceed from himſelf: Conſilii, quamvis egregii, 
quod ipſe non afferret, inimicus. 3 ales 

(c) Cicero - obſerves, that during the whole time of 
Cyrus's government he was never heard to ſpeak one 


7 


rough or angry word: Cujus ſummo in imperio nemo un- 


guam verbum ullum aſperius audivit. What a great enco- 
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mium for a prince is comprehended in that ſhort ſen- 


tence! Cyrus mult have been a very great maſter of him- 
ſelf, to be able, in the midſt of ſo much agitation, and 
in ſpite of all the intoxicating effects of ſovereign pow- 
er, always to preſerve his mind in ſuch a ſtate of calm- 
neſs and compoſure, that no croſſes, diſappointments, 


or unforeſeen accidents ſhould ever ruffle its tranquillity, 


or provoke him to utter any harſh or offenſive expreſſion, 

But, what was till greater in him, and more truely 
royal than all this, was his ſtedfaſt perſuaſion, that all 
his labours and endeavours ought to tend to the happi- 
neſs of his people; (d) and that it was not by the ſplen- 
dor of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious living, 
or a magnificent table, that a king ought to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf from his ſubjects, but by a ſuperiority of merit 
in every kind, and particularly by a conſtant indefati- 
gable care and vigilance to promote their intereſts, 
and ſecure the publick welfare and tranquillity. He 
ſaid himſelf one day, as he was diſcourſing with his 
courtiers upon the duties of a king, that a prince ought 
to conſider himſelf as a * ſhepherd; (the image under 


| | | which 

(5) Hiſt. 1. i. c 26. (c) Lib. i. Epiſt. 2, ad Q. fratrem. 
(4) Cyrop. I. i. p. 7. | s N | 
 ® Thou ſhalt fred my people, ſaid God to David. 2 Sam. v. 2. 


Hos awry, Homer, in many places. 
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| which both ſacred and prophane antiquity 


„%% TOrrT 8 þ_ 
cre | repreſented 
ood kings) and that he ought to have the ſame vigi- 
3 care, and goodneſs. Itis his duty (ſays he) to 
„ watch, that his people may live in ſafety and quiet; 


to charge himſelf with anxieties and cares, that they 
may be exempt from them; to chooſe whatever is ſa- 


“ Jutary for them, and remove what is hurtful and 


* prejudicial ; to place his delight in ſeeing them in- 


d creaſe and multiply, and valantly expoſe his own 
« perſon in their defence and POE. This (ſays 
4c he) is the natural idea, and the juſt image of a good 
* king. It is reaſonable at the fame time, that his 


4 ſubjects ſhould render him all the fervice he ſtands 


« in need of; but it is ſtill more reaſonable that he 
« ſhould labour to make them happy; becauſe it is 
<« for that very end that he is their king, as much as 
<« it is the end and office of a ſhepherd to take care of- 
< his flock.” Fo xs CO OPS . 

Indeed, to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to 


be king; to be for the people, and to be their ſove- 
reeign, is but one and the ſame thing. A man is born 


for others, when he is born to govern, becauſe the rea- 
ſon and end of governing others, is only to be uſeful 


and ſerviceable to them. The very baſis and founda- 


tion of the condition of princes is not to be for them- 
ſelves; the very character of their greatneſs is, that 


they are conſecrated to the publick good. They may 


properly be conſidered as light, which is placed on 
high, only to diffuſe and ſhed its beams on every thing 
below. Are ſuch ſentiments as theſe any diſparage- 
ment to the dignity of the regal ſtate ? Eo 
It was by the concurrence of all thefe virtues that 
Cyrus founded ſuch an extenſive empire in ſo ſhort a 


time; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his con- 


queſts for ſeveral years; that he made himſelf ſo much 


eſteemed and beloved, not only by his own natural ſub- 


jects, but by all the nations he had conquered; that 


after his death he was univerſally regretted as the come 
mon father of all the people. e a7 


* * 
*: 
* 


3 Orne 

We ought not for our parts to be ſurpriſed, that 
Cyrus was ſo accompliſhed in every virtue (it will eaſily 
be underſtood, that I ſpeak: only of pagan virtues) be- 
cauſe we. know it was God himſelf, who had formed 
him to be the inſtrument and agent of his gracious de- 
ſigns towards his peculiar people. e 


When I ſay that God himſelf had formed this prince, 


I do not mean that he did it by any ſenſible miracle, 
or that he immediately made him ſuch, as we admire 
him in the accounts we have of him in hiſtory. God 
gave him a happy genius, and implanted in his mind 


the ſeeds of all the nobleſt qualities, diſpoſing his heart 


at the ſame time to aſpire after the moſt excellent and 


| ſublime virtues. But above all he took care, that this 
happy genius ſhould be cultivated by a good education, 


and by that means be prepared for the great deſigns 

for which he intended him. We may venture to ſay, 
without fear of being miſtaken, that the greateſt ex- 
cellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, where 
the confounding him, in ſome ſort, with the reſt of the 
ſubjects, and the keeping him under the ſame ſubjec- 
tion to the authority of his teachers, ſerved to eradicate 
that pride which is ſo natural to princes; taught him 


to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to 


command  inured him to hard{hip and toil; accuſtomed 
him to temperance and ſobriety ; and in a word ren» 
dered him tuch as we have ſeen him throughout his 
whole conduct, gentle, modeſt, affable, obliging, com- 
paſſionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, and ſtill 
more ſo to flattery. FIRE N 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch a prince is one of 
the moſt precious and valuable gifts that heaven can 


make to mortal men. The infidels themſelves have 


acknowledged this truth; nor has the darkneſs of their 
falſe religion been able to hide theſe two remarkable 
truths from their obſervation, that all good kings are 
the gift of God, and that ſuch a gift includes many 
others; for nothing can be ſo excellent as that which 
bears the moſt perfect reſemblance to the Deity ; and 
Fhe nobleſt image of the Deity is a juſt, moderate, 
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| chaſte, and virtuous prince, who reigns with no- other 

view, than to eſtabliſh the reign off Ju uſtice and- virtue. 
a 


This is the portraiture which Pliny s left us of Tra- 
jan, and which has a great reſemblance with that of 
Cyrus. (a) Nullum eſt præſtabilius & pulcrius Dei munus 
erga mortales, quam caſtus, & ſanctus, & Deo fimillimus 
princeps. 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, methinks 
there ſeems to have been one circumſtance wanting to 
his glory, which would have enhanced it exceedingly, 
I mean that of having ſtruggled under ſome grievous 
calamity for ſome time, and of having his virtue tried 
by ſome ſudden turn of fortune. I know, indeed, that 
the emperor Galba, when he adopted Piſo, told him 
that the ſtings of proſperity were infinitely ſharper than 
thoſe of adverſity ;: and that the former put the ſoul 
to a much ſeverer trial than the latter: (5) Fortunam 
adbuc tantum adverſam tuliſti; ſecundæ res acrioribus fti- 
mulis explorant animos. And the reaſon he gives is, that 
* when misfortunes come with their whole weight upon 
a man's ſoul, ſhe exerts herſelf,, and ſummons all her 
ſtrength to bear up the burthen; whereas proſperity at- 
tacking the mind ſecretly or inſenſibly, leaves it all its 
weakneſs, and inſinuates a poiſon into it, by ſo much 
the more dangerous, as it is the more ſubtle: . Quia 
miſeriæ tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur. 

However, it muſt be owned that adverſity, when 
ſupported with nobleneſs and dignity, and ſurmounted 
by an invincible patience, adds a great luſtre to a prince's 
glory, and gives him occaſion to diſplay many fine qua- 
hties- and virtues, which would have been concealed 
in the boſom of proſperity; as a greatneſs of mind, 
independent of every thing without; an unſhaken con- 
ſtancy, proof againſt the ſevereſt ſtrokes of fortunes 
an intrepidity of foul animated at the ſight of danger; 
a fruitfulneſs in expedients improving even from croſſes 
and diſappointments; a preſence of mind, which 
views, and provides againft every thing; and laſtly, a 
firmneſs of ſoul, that not only ſuffices to itſelf, but is 
capable of ſupporting others. 

| Cyrus 
(a) Paneg. Trij. (6) Hiſt, lib. i. c. 15. 
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(e) Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himſelf 

informs us, that during the whole courſe of his life, 
which was pretty long, the happineſs of it was never 

interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and that in 
all his deſigns the ſucceſs had anſwered his utmoſt ex- 
pectation. But he acquaints us at the ſame time with 
another thing almoſt incredible, and which was the 
ſource of all that moderation and evenneſs of temper, 
ſo conſpicuous in him, and for which he can never be 
ſufficiently admired ; namely, that in the midſt of his 
uninterrupted proſperity he ſtill preſerved in his heart 
a ſecret fear, proceeding from the changes and miſ- 
fortunes that might happen: And this prudent fear 
was not only a (4) preſervative againſt inſolence, but 
even againſt intemperate joy. „ 

There remains one point more to be examined with 
regard to this prince's reputation and character; I 
mean the nature of his victories and conqueſts, upon 
which I ſhall touch but lightly. If theſe were found- 
ed only upon ambition, injuſtice, and violence, Cyrus 
would be fo far from meriting the praifes beſtowed 

upon him, that he would deſerve to be ranked among 

_ thoſe famous robbers of the univerſe, thoſe publick 
enemies to mankind, who acknowledged no right 
but that of force; who looked upon the common rules 

of juſtice as laws which only private perſons were 
obliged to obſerve, and derogatory to the majeſty of 
kings; who ſet no other bounds to their defigns aad 
pretenſions, than their incapacity of carrying them any 
further; who ſacrificed the lives of millions to their 


Oarticular ambition; who made their glory conſiſt in 
Beading deſolation and deſtruction like fires and tor- 
rents; and + who reigned as bears and lions would do, 
TH Crane” d  R , 
This is indeed the true character of the greateſt _ 


* ( Cyrop, I. viii. p. 234. (4) Sr ee Hie t A ad pte ae 
: rtr a”. ; ; I 4 a ZE . 
2 Id- in ſumma fortuna æquius lib. xv. cap. tr. 6 

quod validius. Et ſua retinere 4 Que alia vita eſſet, fi leones 
privatz domiis : de alienis certare urſique regnarent? Ses. de Clem, 
regiam laudem eſſe. Tacit. Annal. lib. i. cap. 26. | 
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bodf thoſe pretended heroes thewarly admires;.andby ſuck 

ideas as theſe, we ought to correct the impreſſion made 
upon our minds by the undue praiſes of ſome. hiftori- 

| ans, and the ſentiments of many . deceived by falſe 

3 images of greatneſs. n Thethabo= 

| I do not know whether I am not biaſſed in favour 
of Cyrus; but he ſeems to me to have been of a very 
different character from thoſe conquerors whom 1 have 

_ Juſt now deſcribed. Not that I would juſtify Cyrus in 
every reſpect, or repreſent him as exempt. from am- 
bition, which undoubtedly. was the ſoul of all his un- 

dertakings ; but he certainly reverenced the laws, and 
knew that there are unjuſt wars, which whoever under- 
takes without a juſt foundation, renders himſelf ac- 
countable for all the blood that is ſhed. Now every 
war is of this ſort, to which the prince is induced by 

no other motive than that of enlarging his conqueſts, 

5 of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himſelf 

| terrible to his neighbours. | x 


(e) Cyrus, as we have ſeen, at the beginning of the 
war founded all his hopes of ſucceſs on the juſtice of 
his cauſe, and repreſented to his ſoldiers, in order to 
inſpire them with the greater courage and confidence, 
that they were not the aggreſſors; that it was the ene- 
my that attacked them; and that therefore they were 
entitled to the protection of the gods, who ſeemed 
themſelves to have put their arms into their hands, 
that they might fight in defence of their friends and 
allies, unjuſtly oppreſſed. If we carefully examine 
Cyrus's conqueſts, we ſhall find that they were all con- 
ſequences of the victories he obtained over Crœſus, 
king of Lydia, who was maſter of the greateſt part of 
the leſſer Aſia; and over the king of Babylon, who 
was maſter of all upper Aſia, and many other coun- 
tries; both which princes were the aggreſſors 
With good reaſon therefore is Cyrus repreſented as 
one of the greateſt princes recorded in hiſtory 5 and 
his reign juſtly propoſed as the model of a perfect go- 
vernment, which it could not be, unleſs juſtice had 
. | = 8 been 
(e) Cyrop. I. i. p. 25. 
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been the baſis and foundation of it: * Cyrus 2 Xeng- 
phone ſcriptus ad juſti effigiem imperii. Mn VE 
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Sxcr. IV. Wherein Herodotus and Xenophon differ in 


It,ßbeir accounts of Cyrus. 
Erodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in 
H the ſubſtance and moſt eſſential part of Cyrus's 
| hiffory, and particularly in what relates to his expedi- 
tion againſt Babylon, and his other conqueſts; yet dif- 
fer extremely in the accounts they give of ſeveral very 
important facts, as the birth and death of that prince, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Perſian empire. I there- 
fore think myſelf obliged to give a ſuccin& account of 
what Herodotus relates as to theſe points. - 
) He tells us, as Juſtin does after him, that Aſty- 
ages, king of the Medes, being warned by a frightful 
dream, that the ſon who was to be born of his daugh- 
ter, would dethrone him, did therefore marry his 
daughter Mandana to a Perſian of an obſcure birth 


and fortune, whoſe name was Cambyſes: This daugh- 


ter being delivered of a ſon, the king commanded 
_ Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to deſtroy the 
infant: He, inſtead of killing the child, put it into 
the hands of one of the king's ſhepherds, and ordered 
him to leave it expoſed in a. foreſt. But the child be- 


ing miraculouſly preſerved; and ſecretly brought up by 


the ſhepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be the 
ſame by his grandfather, who contented himſelf with 
baniſhing him to the, moſt remote parts of Perſia, and 
vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, 

whom he invited to a feaſt, and entertained with the 
fleſh of his own ſon. Several years after, young Cyrus, 
being informed by Harpagus who he was, and being 


encouraged by his counſels and remonſtrances, raiſed 


an army in Perſia, marched againſt Aſtyages, came to 

a a battle, and defeated him, and ſo transferred the em- 

Pire from the Medes to the Perſians. 5 To 

( The ſame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a man- 

| | „ 1 ; 1 ner 

Y Her. I. i. e. 1079—140, Juſtin. I. i. c. 4, 5. (g) Her. I. i. 
e. 205—2 14. Juſtin. I. 1, e. 8. | 


v Cic, I. i. Epiſt, 1. ad Q. fratrem, 
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ner little becoming ſo great a conqueror. This prince, 
according to him, carried his arms againſt the Scythi- 
ans; and, after having attacked them, in the firſt bat- 
tle feigned a flight, leaving a great quantity of wine 
and proviſions behind him in the field. The Scythi- 
ans did not fail to ſeiſe the booty. When they had 


_ drank largely and were afleep, Cyrus returned upon 


them, and obtained an eaſy victory, taking a vaſt num- 
ber of -priſoners, amongſt whom was the ſon of the 
queen, named Tomyris, who commanded the army. 
This young captive prince, whom Cyrus refuſed to re- 
ſtore to his mother, being recovered from his drunken 
fit, and not able to endure to ſee himſelf a priſoner, 
killed himſelf with his own hand. His mother To- 
myris, animated with a deſire of revenge, gave the Per- 


ſians a ſecond battle, and feigning a flight, as they had 


done before, by that means drew them into an ambulh, 
and killed above two hundred thouſand of their men, 
together with their king Cyrus. Then ordering Cyrus's 
head to be cut off, fhe flung it into a veſſel full of 
blood, infulting him at the ſame time with theſe op- 
probrious words, Now glut thyſelf with blood, in which 
thou haſt always delighted, and, of which thy thirſt bas 


always been inſatiable. „„ 
The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus's infancy, 
and firſt adventures, has much more the air of a 
romance, than of an hiſtory. And, as to the manner 
of his death, what probability is there, that a prince 
ſo experienced in war, and no leſs renowned for his 
prudence than for his bravery, ſhould ſo eaſily fall into 
an ambuſcade laid by a woman for him? (þ) What the 
fame hiſtorian relates concerning his haſty violent paſ- 
fion, and his childiſh revenge upon the + river, in 
which one of his ſacred horſes were drowned, and which 
he immediately cauſed. to be cut by his army imo three 


| Hundred and fixty channels, is directly repugnant to 


the idea we have of Cyrus, who was a prince of ex- 
traordinary moderation and temper. Beſides, (i) is it 
| 1 be = 


(% Herod, 1. i; e. 188. (5) Sen. I. In. 3. Ne Ich, e. 41. 
®* Satia te, inquit, ſanguine, quem ſitiſti, cujuſque infatiabilis ſempat 
fuiſti. Juſtin, l. i. c. 3. + Gyndes, | 
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At all SY that Cyrus, who was elch to che a 


| und of Babylon, ſhould ſo idly waſte his time 
when ſo precious to him, ſhould ſpend the ardour of his 
troops in ſuch an unprofitable piece of work, and miſs 
the 
amuſing aug himfels with a ridiculous war with a river, in- 
ſtead of carrying it againſt his enemies? 
But what decides this point onatifeeratly- in favour 
of Xenophon, is the conformity we find between him 


and the Holy Scripture; where we ſee, that inſtead of 


Cyrus's having raiſed the Perſian empire upon the ruins 

of that of the Medes (as Herodotus. relates it) thoſe 
two nations attacked Babylon together, and united 
their forces,' to reduce the ormidable Your of the Ba- 


> bylonian monarchy. 


From whence then could 0 great a differetice, as 
there is between theſe two hiſtorians proceed: Hero- 
dotus himſelf explains it to us. In the very place, where 
he gives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in that where 


he ſpeaks of his death, he acquaints us, that even at 


that time. thoſe two great events were related different 
ways. Herodotus followed that which pleaſed him beſt, 
for it appears that he was fond' of extraordinary and 


wonderful things, and was very credulous. Xenophon 


was of a graver diſpoſition, and of leſs credulity ; and 
in the very beginning of his hiſtory acquaints us, that 

he had taken great care and pains to inform himſelf of 

Cyruv's "Oey » educaridn, and een. 8 | 


2 Cc: H A P. II. 1 
27 be Hisronv of Cauzysks. 


mY A 8 ſoon as Cambyſes was ſeated in the throne, A. M. 


he reſolved to make war againſt Egypt, for 
a particular affront, which, according to Herodotus, 
he pretended to have received from Amaſis: Of this I 
have already given an account. But it is more proba- 


opportunity of ſurpriſing the Babylonians, by 


Pea = 


529» 


ble, that Amaſis, who had ſubmitted to Cyrus, and be- 


come tributary to him, mige draw this war upon him- 
E II. N | ſelf, 


(%) Herod, I. ii. e. 3=43.. 
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ſelf, by refuling, after Cyrus's death, to pay the ſame 
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homage and tribute to his ſucceſſor, and by .attempt- 


ing to ſhake off his yoke. 


(/) Cambyſes, in order to carry on the war with ſuc- 
ceſs, made vaſt preparations both by ſea and land. 


The Cypriots and Phœnicians furniſhed him with ſhips. 
As for his land-army, he added to his own troops a 


great number of Grecians, Ionians, and ollans, 


which made up the principal part of his forces. But 
none was of greater ſervice to him in this war, than 
Phanes of Halicarnaſſus, who being the commander 


of ſome auxiliary Greeks, in the ſervice of Amaſis, 


and being ſome way or other diſſatisfied with that 
Prince, came over to Cambyſes, and gave him ſuch in- 
telligence concerning the nature of the country, the 


ſtrength of the enemy, and the ſtate of his affairs, as 
very much facilitated the ſucceſs of his expedition. It 


an Arabian king, whoſe territories lay between the con- 


fines of Paleſtine and Egypt, to furniſh his army with 
water during their march through the deſert, that lay 


between thoſe two countries: Which agreement that 


%, 


was particularly by his advice, that he contracted with 


prince fulfilled, by ſending the water on the backs of 


camels, without which Cambyſes could never have 


marched his army that way. 


Egypt in the fourth year of his reign. When he was 


arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed that 


Amaſis was juſt dead, and that Pſammenitus, his ſon, 
who ſucceeded him, was buſy in gathering all his forces 


together, to hinder him from penetrating into his king- 
dom. Before Cambyſes could open a paſſage into the 


country, it was neceffary he ſhould - render himſelf 
maſter of Peluſium, which was the key of Egypt on 


the fide he invaded it. Now Peluſium was fo ſtrong 
a place, that in all likelihood it muſt have ſtopped him 
a great while. But according to Polyenus, to facili- 


tate this enterpriſe, (n) Cambyſes invented the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem. Being informed, that the whale 


garriſon 


0) Herod. I. iii. STIR (iu) Ibid. c. 10. (2) Polyen. I. vii. 


(m) Having made all theſe preparations, he invaded 


OF CAMBYSES. 


of his army à great number af cats, dogs, ſheep, and 
other pk which were looked upon as facred by 
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| garriſon conſiſted of Egyptians, he placed i in the front 


that nation, and then attacked the city by ſtorm. The 


| ſoldiers of the garriſon not daring either to fling a dart, 
or ſhoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting ſome of 
thoſe animals, Cambyſes became maſter of the place 
without oppoſition, 
_ * (0) .When Cambyſes had got poſſeſſion of the city, 
Pſammenitus advanced with a great army to ftop his 
progreſs; and a conſiderable: battle enſued between 
them. But before they engaged, the Greeks, who 
were in Pſammenitus's army, in order to be revenged 
of Phanes for his revolt, took his children, which he 
had been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut 
their throats between the two camps, and in preſence of 
the two. armies, drank their blood. This outrageous 
eruelty did not procure them the victory. The Per- 
ſians, enraged at ſo horrid a ſpectacle, fell upon them 


with great fury, quickly routed and overthrew the 
whole Egyptian army, of which the greateſt part were 


killed u upon the ſport. Thoſe that could ſave them- = 


. ſelves eſcaped to Memphis. 
(p) On occaſion of dhis battle Horan wkes no- 


tice of an extraordinary circumſtance, of which he 


himſelf was a witneſs. The bones of the Perſians and 
1 ptians were ſtill in the place where the battle was 
fought, but ſeparated from one another. The ſkulls 
of the Egyptians were fo hard, that a violent ſtroke of 
a ſtone would hardly break them; and thoſe of the 
Perſians ſo ſoft, that you might break them, or pierce 
them through, with the greateſt eaſe imaginable. The 
reaſon of this difference was, that the former, from 
- their infancy, were accuſtomed to have their heads 
| ſhaved, and to go uncovered, whereas the latter had 
their heads always covered with their tiara Sy which 1 is 
one of their principal ornaments. 

(2) Cambyſes, having purſued he run-aways to 
rde ſent an herald into the city, in a veſſel of 
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Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis ſtood, 
to ſummon the inhabitants to ſurrender, But the peo- 
ple, tranſported with rage, fell upon the herald, and 
tore him to pieces, and all that were with him. Cam- 
HByſes, having ſoon after taken the place, fully revenged 
the indignity, cauſing ten times as many Egyptians, of 
the prime nobility, as there had been of his people 
maſſacred, to be publickly executed. Among theſe 
was the eldeſt ſon of Pſammenitus. As for the king 
himſelf, Cambyſes was inclined to treat him kindly. 
Ae not only ſpared his life, but appointed him an ho- 
- nourable maintenance. But the Egyptian monarch, 
- * little affected with this kind uſage, did what he could 
to raiſe new troubles and commotions, in order to re- 
cover his kingdom; as a puniſhment for which he was 
made to drink bulPs blood, and died immediately. 
His reign laſted but fix months; after which all Egypt 
ſubmitted to the conqueror. On the news of this ſuc- 
ceſs the Lybians, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all 
_ © ſent ambaſſadors with preſents to Cambyſes, to make 
him their ſubmiſſions. 1 0 | 
(2) From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which 
was tlie burying-place of the kings of Egypt. As ſoon 
as he entered the palace, he cauſed the body of Amaſis 
- to be taken out of its tomb; and, after 3 expoſed 
It to a thouſand indignities in his own preſence, he 


| ordered it to be icaft into the fire, and to be burnt; 
g wWiuhich was a thing equally contrary to the cuſtoms of 
the Perſians and Egyptians. The rage this prince teſ- 
© tified againſt the dead carcaſs of Amaſis, ſhows to what 
a degree he hated his perſon. Whatever was the cauſe 
of that averſion, it ſeems to have been one of the chief 
motives Cambyſes had of carrying his arms into Egypt. 
t.) The next year, which was the ſixth of his reign, 
be reſolved to make war in three different countries; 
againſt the Carthagenians, the Ammonians, and the 
Ethiopians. The firſt of theſe projects he was obliged 
to lay aſide, becauſe the Phœnicians, without whoſe 
aſſiſtance he could not carry on that war, refuſed to 
2 ; 8 . - _(uccour 
- (9) Herod, lib. iii. c. 16. () Cap. 17, 19. | 
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Tyrian colony. 


() But, being determined to invade the other two: 


nations, he ſent ambaſſadors into Ethiopia, who under 
that character were to act as ſpies for him, to learn the 
ſtate and ſtrength of the country, and give him intel- 
ligence of both. They carried preſents along with 
them, ſuch as the Perſians were uſed to make, as pur- 
ple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and wine. 
Theſe preſents, amongſt; which there was nothing 
uſeful, or ſerviceable to life, except the wine, were 
deſpiſed by the Ethiopians; neither did they make 


4 : 


| | 2 „ 4. 
ſuccour him againſt the Carthaginians, who were 
deſcended from them, Carthage being originally a 


much more account of his ambaſſadors, whom they took 


for what they really were, ſpies and enemies in diſguiſe. 
However, the king of Ethiopia was willing after 
his way to make a preſent to the king of Perſia; and 
taking a bow in his hands, which a Perſian was ſo far 


from being able to draw, that he could ſcarce lift it, 


he drew it in preſence of the ambaſſadors, and 


told them: © This is the preſent and the counſel the 


king of Ethiopia gives the king of Perſia. When 
the Perſians ſhall be able ro uſe a bow of this big- 
« neſs and ſtrength, with as much eaſe as I have now 
« bentir, then let them come to attack the Erhiopians, 
and bring more troops with them than Cambyſes is 
* maſter of. In the mean time, let them thank the 


gods for not having put it into the hearts of the 


* Ethiopians to extend their dominions beyond their 
> own country.” | | : 11 557 '; 
(t) This anſwer having enraged Cambyſes, he com- 
manded his army to begin. their march immediately, 
without conſidering, that he neither had proviſions, 
nor any thing neceſſary for ſuch an expedition: But 
he left the Grecians behind him, in his new-conquered 
country, to keep it in ſubjection during his abſence. 
(u) As ſoon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 


he detached fifty thouſand of his men againſt the Am- 
monians, ordering them to ravage the country, and to 


N 3 | deſtroy 
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deſtroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was-fa- 
mous there. But, after they had made ſeveral 75 
march in the deſert, a violent wind blowing from the 
ſouth, brought ſuch a vaſt quantity of ſand upon the 
army, that the men were all overwhelmed, and buried 
-ubder 8. | . | EI ee ba 


A 


In the mean time, Cambyſes marched forwards like 
a madman towards the Ethiopians, notwithſtanding 

his being deſtitute of all ſorts of proviſions; which 

quickly cauſed a terrible famine in his army. He had 

ſtill time, ſays Herodotus, to remedy this evil: But 

Cambyſes would have thought it a diſhonour to have 

deſiſted from his undertaking, and therefore he pro 

| ceeded in his expedition. Ar firſt his army was obliged 
Ha to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees: But, 
| coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, they 
| | were reduced to the neceſſity of eating their beaſts of 
| burthen. At laſt they were brought to ſuch a cruel ex- 
tremity, as to be obliged to eat one another; every tenth 
man, upon whom the lot fell, being doomed to ſerve 

| © as meat for his companions; a meat, ſays Seneca, more 
cruel and terrible than famine itſelf; (x) Decimum quem- 
que ſortiti, alimentum babuerunt fame ſevius..' Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the king ſtill perſiſted in his deſign, 

or rather in his madneſs, nor did the miſerable deſola- 
tion of his army make him ſenſible of his error. But 
at length, beginning to be afraid for his own perſon, he 
ordered them to return. During all this dreadful famine 
among the troops (who would believe it?) there was no 

abatement of delicacies at his table, and camels were 
ſill reſerved to carry his kitchen-furniture, and the in- 
ſtruments of his luxury: (y) Servabantur illi interim gene- 

roſe aves, & inſtrumenta epularum camelis vehebantur, cum 

fortirentur milites ejus quis male periret, quis pejùs viveret. 
The remainder of his army, of which the greateſt 
part was loſt in this expedition, he brought back to 
Thebes; (z) where he ſucceeded much better in the 
Var he declared againſt the gods, whom he found more 
eaſy to be conquered than men. Thebes was full of 

; 3 5 . 8 10 5 £ temples, 
(x) De Ira, 1, iii. c. 20. () Ibid, (x) Diod, Sie. I. i. Pp. 43. 
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8 were incredibly rich and magnificent. 
All theſe Cambyſes pillaged, and then ſer them on fire. 
The richneſs of theſe temples muſt have been vaſtly 


193 


great, ſince the very remains, ſaved from the flames, 


aàmoonted to an immenſe fum, three hundred talents 


of gold, and two thouſand three hundred talents of 


| filver. (a) He likewiſe carried away at this time the 


famous circle of gold, that encompaſſed the tomb of 


king Ozymandias, being three hundred and fifty-five 
cubits in circumference, and in which were — 
all the motions of the ſeveral conſtellations. | 

(s) From Thebes he want back ro Memphis, where 
he diſmiſſed all the Greeks, and ſent them to their re- 
ſpective homes: But on his return into the city, find- 
ing it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, ſup- 
poſing all this to have been for the ill ſucceſs of his ex- 


edition. He therefore called the magiſtrates before 


him, to know the meaning of theſe publick rejoicings ; 
and upon their telling him, that it was becauſe they had 
found their god Apis, he would not believe them, but 
cauſed them to be put to death, as impoſters that in- 
ſulted him and his misfortunes. And then he ſent for 


the prieſts, who made him the ſame anſwer: Upon 


- which he replied, that ſince their god was ſo kind and 
familiar as to appear among them, he would be ac- 
e with him, and therefore commanded him 
| rthwith to be brought to him. But, when inſtead of 
Aa god he ſaw a calf, he was ſtrangely aſtoniſhed, and 
falling again into a rage, he drew out his dagger, and 
run it into the thigh of the beaſt; and then upbraiding 
the prieſts for their ſtupidity, in worſhipping a brute 


for a god, ordered them to be ſeve-ely whipped, and all 


- the Egyptians in Memphis, that ſhould be found cele- 
drating the feaſt of Apis, to be ſlain. The god was 


carried back to the temple, where he languiſhed of his 


wound for ſome time, and then died. 


(e) The Egyptians ſay, that after this fact, which 


they reckon to have been the higheſt inſtance of im- 


piety. that ever was committed among them, Camby ſes 
TP e grey 
| (a) Diod. Sie, 1, i, p. 46: (5) Her. I. ili, c. 29. (e) Cap. 30. 
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grew Hrs Bot his actions ſhowed/him to have been 
mad long before, of which he continued to give vari- 
us inſtances: Among the reſt are theſe following: 
00 He had a brother, the only ſon of Cyrus beſides 
himſelf, and born of the ſame mother: His name, ac- 


cording to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares,. but Herodotus 


calls himſelf Smerdis, and Juſtin Mergis. He accompa- 


nied Cambyſes in his Egyptian Expedition... But being 


the only perſon among all the Perſians, that could draw 


the bow, which Cambyſes's ambaſſadors brought him 
from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyſes from hence con- 


ceived ſuch a jealouly againſt him, that he copld bear 


him no longer in the army, but ſent him back into Per- 
fo And not long after dreaming; that ſomebody told 
im that Smerdis ſat on the ehrone, he conceived 4 


ſuſpicion that his brother aſpireg to the throne; and lent 


after him into Perſia Preaxſpes, one of his chief con- 
fidents, with orders to put him to death, which he ac- 


| cordingly exccuted, 


(e) This murther was the cauſe of another Rin. more | 
criminal. Cambyſis had with him in the camp his 
youngeſt ſiſter, whoſe name was Meroe. Herodotus 
acquaints us after what a ſtrange manner this ſiſter be- 
came his wife. As the princeſs was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, Cambyſes abſolutely reſolved to marry her. To 
that end he called together all the judges of the Perſian 


nation, to whom. belopged the interpretation of their 


} 


laws, to know of them, whether there was any law, | 
that would allow a brother to marry a ſiſter, The 
judges, being unwilling on one hand directly to autho- 
Tize ſuch an inceſtuous marriage, and on the other, 
fearing the king's. violent temper, ſhould. they contra- 
dict him, endeavoured to find out a ſalvo, and gave 
him this crafty anſwer, That they had no law indeed 
which permitted a brother to marry his ſiſter, but rhey 


had a law which allowed the king of 'Perſia to do what 


he pleaſed. Which ſerving his purpoſe as well as a 
direct approbation, he ſolemnly married her, and here- 
by gave the firſt example of that - inceſt, which was 
after wards practiſed 3 moſt of his 1 "— by 
beet 
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ſome of them carried ſo far as to marry their own 
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daughters, how repugnant ſoever it be to modeſty and 
good order. This lady he carried with him in all his 


expeditions, and her name being Meroe, he from her 
gave that name to an iſland in the Nile, between Egypt 
and Ethiopia, on the conquering of it; for ſo far he 
advanced in his wild march. againſt the Ethiopians. 
The thing that gave occaſion to his murthering this 
princeſs, was as follows, One day Cambyſes was di- 
verting himſelf in ſeeing a combat between a young 
lion and a young dog: The lion having the better, 
another dog, brother to him that was engaged, came 
to his aſſiſtance, and helped him to maſter the lion, 
This adventure mightily delighted Cambyſes, but drew 
tears from Meroe, who being obliged to tell her huſ- 


band the reaſon of her weeping, confeſſed, that this 


combat made her call to mind the fate of her brother 


Smerdis, who had not had the ſame good fortune as 
that little dog. There needed no more than this to 
excite the rage of this brutal prince, who immediately 
gave her, notwithſtanding her being with child, ſuch 
a blow with his foot on the belly, that ſhe died of it, 
So abominable a marriage deſerved no better an end. 

( He cauſed alſo Comal of the principal of his 
followers to be buried alive, and daily facrificed ſome 


or other of them to his wild fury, He had obliged 


Prexaſpes, one of his principal officers and favourites, 
to declare to him what his Perſian ſubjects, thought 
and ſaid of him. They admire, Sir, (ſays Prexaſpes) 
« a great many excellent qualities they ſee in you, but 


e they are ſomewhat mortified at your immoderate 


* love of wine.“ I underſtand you (replied the 
* king) that is, they pretend that wine deprives me 
„of my reaſon. You ſhall be judge of that imme. 
« diately.” Upon which he began to drink exceſſively, 


pouring it down in larger quantities, than ever he had 


done at any time before. Then 1 Prexaſpes's 
ſon, who was his chief cup-bearer, to 


ft the end of the room, with his left hand upon his 
Fes x e OE ESE, e F head, : 
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head, he took his bow, and levelled it at him; and 
declaring that he aimed at his heart, let fly, and aftu- 
R him in the heart. He then ordered his ſide 
o be opened, and ſhowing the father the heart of his 
ſon, Which the arrow had pierced, aſked him, in an 
Inſulting ſcoffing manner, if he had not a ſteady hand? 
The wretched father, who ought not to have had ei- 
ther voice or life remaining after a ſtroke like this, was 


To mean-ſpitited as to reply : Apollo himſelf could 


„not have ſhot better.” Seneca, who copied this 
ſtory from Herodotus, after having ſhown his deteſta- 
tion of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns 

ſtill more the cowardly and monſtrous flattery of the 
father: Sceleratius telum illud laudatum eft, quam miſſum. 


g) When Crceſus took upon him to adviſe Cam- 


byſes againſt theſe proceedings, and laid before him 
the ill conſequences they would lead to, he ordered him 


| to be put to death. And, when thoſe who received 


> 


his orders, knowing he would repent of it the next 
day, deferred the execution, he cauſed them all to be 
put to death, becauſe they had not obeyed his com- 
mands, though at the ſame time he expreſſed great joy 
that Crteſus was alive. Vs LET 
It was about this time, Oretes, one of Cambyſes's 
ſatrapæ, who had the government of Sardis, after a 
very ſtrange and extraordinary manner brought about 
the death of Polycrares, tyrant of Samos. The ſtory of 


«this Polycrates is of ſo 1 a nature, that the reader 


will not be diſpleaſed, if 


t | repeat it here. 
| (2) This Polycrates was a prince, who through the 
whole courſe of his life had been perfe&ly proſperous 


and ſucceſsful in all his affairs, and had never met with 


tupted courfe of proſperity was to be ſupected; that 
Wt” 2 Ts - N i N 


the leaſt diſappointment, or unfortunate accident, to 
diſturb his felicity. Amaſis, king of Egypt, his friend 
and ally, thought himſelf 2 10 to ſend him a letter 
of admonition upon that ſubject. In this letter he de- 
clared to him, that he had terrible apprehenſions con- 
derning his condition; that ſuch 4 long and uninter- 


1 ſome 
(g) Her, I. iii» c. 36. (?) Ibid, e. 39==43s 
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ame magnant, invidious god, who looks" upon the 
fortune of men with a jealous eye, would certainly 
ſooner or later bring ruin and deſtru&tion' upon; Rim; 
that, in order to prevent ſuch a fatal ſtroke; he ad- 
viſed him to procure ſome misfortune to himſelf, by 
ſome voluntary loſs, that he was perſuaded would 
prove a ſenſible mortification to himn. 
The tyrant followed his advice. Having an eme. 
rald ring which he ie a efteemed, particular 


en Amaſis heard what had happened, he was 


rit another let- 


friendſhip and alliance. A ſtrange, whimſical notion 
this! as if friendſhip was rs a name, or a title, 
deſtitute of all ſubſtance and reality.” x. 

(i) Be that as it will, the thing however did really 
happen as the Egyptian king a 


ſtroy Polycrates, that he might get poſſeſſion of the 
iſland. The way he took to effe 


tent to revolt from Cambyſes; but muſt firſt take 


4 © --- 
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Lare, he ſaid, how, to ſecure his treaſure and effects; 
for which end he was determined to depoſit them in 
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the hands of | Polycrates, and at the ſame time make 
him a preſent of one half of it, which would enable 


him to conquer Ionia and the adjacent iſlands, a thing 


he had long had in view. Oretes knew the tyrant 
loved money, and paſſionately . coveted to enlarge his 
dominions.. He therefore laid that double bait before 
him, by which he equally tempted his avarice and am- 
bition. Polycrates, that he might not raſhly engage 
in an affair of that importance, thought it proper to 
inform himſelf more ſurely of the truth of he mat- 
ter, and to that end ſent a meſſenger of his own to 
Sardis. When he came there, they ſhowed him a 
vaſt number of bags full of gold, as he thought, but 
in truth filled with ſtones, and having only the mouth 


of them covered over with gold. As foon as he was 
returned home, Polycrates, impatient to go and ſeiſe 
his prey, ſet out for Sardis, contrary to the advice of 


a celebrated phyſician of Crotona. Immediately ' on 
his arrival Oretes had him arreſted, as an enemy to 
the ſtate, and as ſuch cauſed him to be hanged : In 
ſuch an ignominious and ſhameful manner did he end 
a life, "which had been but one continued ſeries of 


all his friends; and took along with him Democedes, 


proſperity and good fortune. 


* 


(&) Cambyſes, in the beginning of the eighth year 


of his reign, left Egypt, in order to return into Perſia. 
When he came into Syria, he found an herald there, 
ſent from Suſa to the army, to let them know that 
Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, was proclaimed king, and 


to command them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in this manner. Cambyſes, at 


his departure from Suſa on his Egyptian expedition, . 


had left the adminiſtration of affairs during his abſence 
in the hands of Patiſithes, one of the chief of the 
Magi. This Patiſithes had a brother extremely like 


Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that 
reaſon was called by the ſame name. As ſoon as Pa- 


| tilithes 
(Her. I. iii. c. 61, 5 
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PE was fully aſſured of the death of chat prince, 


Which was concealed from the publick,. knowing, at 


the ſame time, that Cambyſes indulged his extravagance 


to ſuch a degree that he was grown inſupportable, he - 


placed his own brother upon the throne, giving out 
gb he was the true Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus; and 
immediately deſpatched heralds, into all the parts of the 
empire, to give notice of Smerdis's acceſſion, and to 


require all the 8 thereof to pay him Far obe- 


dience. | 
Rs Cambyſes cauſed, the ud that came with 
_ thele orders into Syria, to be arreſted; nd having 
ſtrictly examined him in the preſence wy Prexaſpes,- 
who had received orders to kill his brother, he found 
that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he, who 
had uſurped the throne, was no other than Smerdis 
the Magian. Upon this he made great Jamentatians, 
that, being. deceived by a dream, and the identity, of 
the names, he had been induced to deſtroy his own 


brother; and immediately gave orders for his army to 


march, and cut off the uſurper. But, as he was 
mounting his horſe for this expedition, his ſword 
flipped out of its ſcabbard, and gave him a wound in 
the thigh, of which he died ſoon after. The Egyp- 


tians remarking that it was in the ſame Part of the 


bady where he had wounded their god Apis, e 


2 it as a. Jener a him on that ſacrih * 


im piety. Ti 4 f 
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l) While he was in in Egypt, 1 conſulted . 
_ oracle of Butus, which was famous in that country. 


- he was told that he ſhould. die at Ecbatana; which 


- underſtanding of Ecbatana in Media, he reſolved to 


| Preſerve his life by never going thither; but what he 
thought to avoid in Media, he found, in Syria. For 
the town. where he lay ſick of this wound, was of the 
ſame name, being alſo called Ecbatana. Of which 
when he was informed, taking it for certain that he 
muſt die there, he aſſembled all the chief of the Per- 


C3 _ e and repreſenting to * the true ſtate 
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of the caſe, that it was Smerdis, the Magian, who had 
| ape the throne, earneſtly exhorted them not to ſub- 
mit to that impoſtor, nor to ſuffer the ſovereignty to 
paſs from the Perſians again to the Medes, of which 
nation the Magian was, but to take care to ſet up a 
king over them of their own people. The Perſians; 
thin nking that he ſaid all this out of hatred to his bro- 
ther, had no regard to it; but upon his death quietly 
ſubmitted to him whom they found on the throne, ſup- 
poſing him to be the true Smerdis. 
(2) Cambyſes rei ned ſeven years and five months. 
In ſcripture he is called Ahaſuerus. When he firſt 
came 15 the crown, the enemies of the Jews made their 
adqreſſes directly to him, hy him to hinder the 
' building of their temple. And their eaſe plication was 
not in vain; Indeed he did not openly revoke” the 
edict of his father Cyrus, pe rhaps out of- ſome re- 
mains of reſpe& for his father's men's but in a 
great meaſure fruſtrated his intent, by the many diſ- 
couragements he laid the Jews under; ſo that the work 
went on TOR — during his reign. 1 4 
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MIS prince is called in ſcripture Artaxerxes. As 
ſoon as he was ſettled in the throne, by the 
A. M. death of Cambyſes, (o) the inhabitants of Samaria 
432. wrote a letter to him, ſetting forth what a turbulent, 
Al . ſeditious and rebellious people the Jews were. By 
ae 1 of this letter they obtained an order from the 
king prohibiting the Jews from proceeding any farther 
e rebuilding of their city and temple. So that 
. bt oth was ſuſpended till the ſecond year of Darius, 
for about the ſpace of two years. 
The Magian, ſenſible how important it was for 
him that the impoſtor ſnould not be diſcovered, af- 
fected, according to the · cuſtom of the eaſtern mo- 
0 narchs i in thoſe times, never to A ork in  publick,. but 
to 
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OF SöMERPDIS. 

to live retired. in his palace, and there tranſact all his 
affairs by the intercourſe of his eunuchs, without ad- 
mitting any but his moſt intimate confidents to his 


reſence. 


(p) And the better to ſecure himſelf in the poſſef- 


ſion of the throne he had uſurped, he ſtudied from his 


firſt acceſſion to gain the affections of his ſubjects, by 
granting them an exemption from taxes, and from all 
military ſervice for three years; and did ſo many things 


for their benefit, that his death was much lamented 


by the generality of the Perſians, on the revolution 
that happened afterwards. _ | 


1 2 But theſe very precautions, he made uſe of to 


keep himſelf out of the way of being diſcovered either 


by the nobility or the people, did but make it the 
more ſuſpe&ed, that he was not the true Smerdis. He 
had married all his predeceſſors wives, and among the 
reſt Atoſſa a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedyma a 
daughter of Otanes, a noble Perſian of the firſt qua- 
lity. This nobleman ſent a truſty meſſenger to his 
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daughter, to know of her, whether the king, was 


really Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus, or ſome other man. 
She, anſwered, that having never ſeen Smerdis, the ſon 


of Cyrus, the could not tell. He then by a ſecond 


meſſage deſired her to inquire of Atoſſa, (who could 
not but know her own brother) whether this were he 
or not. Whereupon ſhe informed him, that the pre- 
ſent king kept all his wives apart, ſo that they never 
could converſe with one another, and that therefore 


the could not come at Atoſſa, to aſk this queſtion of 
her. He ſent her a third meſlage, whereby he directed 


her, that when he ſhould next he with her, ſhe ſhould 


take the opportunity, when he was faſt aſleep, to feel 
whether he had any ears or no. For Cyrus havin 


cauſed the ears of Smerdis the Magian to be cut off 
for ſome crime, he told her, that if the perſon ſhe 
lay with had ears, ſhe might ſatisfy herſelf, that he was 


Smerdis the ſan of Cyrus; but if not, he was Smerdis 


the Magian, and therefore unworthy of poſſeſſing ei- 


(?) Her, I. iti. E. 6&, os (9) Cap. 69. 
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theſe inſtructions, took the next opportunity of mak - 
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ther. the crown or her. Phedyma, having received 


ing the tryal ſhe was directed to, and finding that the 


rſon ſhe lay with had no ears, ſhe ſent word to her 


father of it, whereby the whole fraud was diſcovered. 


(7) Otanes immediately entered into a conſpiracy 


* 


wich five more of the chief Perſian nobility; and Darius, 
an illuſtrious Perſian nobleman, whoſe father Hyſtaſpes 
was governor of * Perſia, coming very ſeaſonably, as 


they were forming their plan, was admitted into the 


aſſociation, and vigorouſly promoted the execution. 


The affair was conducted. with great ſecrecy, and the. 


very diy fixed, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered. _ 
(5) While they were concerting their meaſures, an 
extraordinary occurrence, which they had not the 


When the people were aſſembled, which was on the 


the throne was Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged 


leaſt expectation of, ſtrangely perplexed the Magians. 


In order to remove all ſuſpicion, they had propoſed 


to Prexaſpes, and obtained a promiſe from him, that 


he would publickly declare before the people, who 


were to be aſſembled for that purpoſe, that the king 


upon the throne was truely Smerdis, the ſon of Cyrus. 


very lame day, Prexaſpes ſpoke from the top of a 
rower, and to the great aſtoniſhment of all-preſent, 


ſincerely declared all that had paſſed; that he had 


killed with his own hand Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, by 
Cambyles's order; that the perſon who now poſſeſſed 


_. pardon of the gods and men for the crime he had com- 


For the outer guard, knowing them to be perſons of 


mitted, by compulſion, and againſt his will. Having 
faid this, he threw himſelf headlong from the top of 


what confuſion the news of this accident occaſioned in 


the palace. 


(t) The conſpirators, without knowing any thing 
of what had happened, were going to the palace at 


this juncture, and were ſuffered to enter unſuſpected. 


(r) Her. l. iii. 0. 70273. (s) Cap. 74==75. t Ca 6—78. 
| ;  ®* The province fo called, . ) F * | 
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the firſt rank at court, did not ſo much as aſk them 
any queſtions. Bur coming near the king's apartment, 
and finding the officers there unwilling to give them 
admittance, they drew their ſcymitars, fell upon the 
guards, and forced their paſſage. Smerdis the Ma- 
gian and his brother, who were deliberating together 
upon. the affair of Prexaſpes, hearing a ſudden uproar, 

| ſnatched up their arms, made the beſt defence they. 
could, and wounded ſome of the conſpirators. One, 
of the two brothers being quickly killed, the other fled, 
into a diſtant room to fave himſelf, but was purſued, 
thither by Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas having ſeiſed 
him, held him faſt in his arms; but, as it was quite 
| dark i in that Place, Darius was afraid to kill him, leſt, 

at the ſame time, he ſhould kill his friend. Gchryas, 
judging what it was that reſtrained him, obliged him 
to run his ſword through the Magian's body, though 
he ſhould happen to kill them both together. But 
Parius did it with ſo much dexterity and good fortune, 
that he killed the 3 without hurting his com- 
panion. 

(ö In the ſame inſtant, with their hands all ſmeared, 
with blood, they went out of the palace, expoſed the. 
heads of the falſe Smerdis, and his brother Patiſithes 
to the eyes of the people, and declared the whole im- 
poſture. Upon this the people grew ſo, enraged againſt. 
the impoſtors, that they 4 upon their whole ſett, and 
flew as many of them as they could find. For which. 
reaſon the day, on which this was done, thenceforward 
became an annual feſtival among the Perſians, by 
whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings. It was 
called The laughter of the Magi; nor durſt any of that 
ſect appear in publick upon that feſtival. 
When the tumult and diſorder, inſeparable from 
ſach an event, were appeaſed, the lords, who had 
ſlain the uſurper, entered into conſultation among 

themſelves what fort of government was moſt proper. 
for them to eſtabliſh. Otanes, who ſpoke firſt; de- 


clared directly againſt monarchy, ſtrongly repreſenting 
Vor. = 1 and 


c u) Her, 1. iii. c. 79. 
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and exaggerating the dangers and inconveniencies, 
to which that form of government was liable; chiefly 
flowing, according to him, from the abſolute and unli- 
mited power annexed to it, by which the moſt virtuous 
man is almoſt unavoidably corrupted. He therefore 
concluded, by declaring for a popular government. 
Megabyſus, who next delivered his opinion, admitting 
all that the other had ſaid againſt a monarchical 
government, confuted his reaſons for a democracy. 
He repreſented the people -as a violent, fierce, and 
ungovernable animal, that acts only by caprice and 
paſſion. A king, ſaid he, knows what he does: 
But the people neither know, nor hear any thing; 
e and blindly give themſelves up to thoſe who know 
„how to amuſe them,” He therefore declared for 
an ariftocracy, wherein the ſupreme power is confided 
to a few wiſe and experienced perſons. Darius, who 
ſpoke. laſt, ſhowed the inconveniencies of an ariſto- 
cracy, otherwiſe called oligarchy ; wherein reign diſ- 
truſt, envy, diſſenſions, and ambition, all natural 
ſources of faction, ſedition, and murther; for which 
there is uſually no other remedy than ſubmitting to 
one man's authority; and this is called monarchy, 
which of all forms of government is the moſt com- 
mendable, the ſafeſt, and the moſt advantageous; in- 
expreſſibly great being the good that can be done by 
. a prince, whoſe power is equal to the goodneſs of his 
inclinations. © In ſhort, ſaid he, to determine this 
point by a fact which to me ſeems deciſive and 
*« undeniable, to what form of government is owing 
< the preſent greatneſs of the Perſian empire? Is it 
% not to that which I am now recommending ?” 
Darius's opinion was embraced by the reſt of the lords; 
and they reſolved, that the monarcy ſhould be con- 
tinued on the ſame footing whereon it had been eſta- 
bliſhed by Cyrus. N 
(x) The next queſtion was to know, which of them 
ſhould be king, and how they ſhould proceed to the 
election. This they thought fit to refer to the gods. 
| Accordingly 


(x) Her. I. iii. c. 84-15. 5 
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Accordingly they agreed to meet the next morning, 
by ſun-rifing, on horſeback, at a certain place in the 
ſuburbs of the city ; and he, whoſe horſe firſt neighed, 
ſhould be king. For the ſun being the chief deity of 
the Perſians, they imagined, that taking this courſe, 
would be giving him the honour of the election. 
Darius's groom, hearing of the agreement, made uſe 
of the following artifice to ſecure the crown to his 


maſter. He carried the night before, a mare into the 


place appointed for their meeting the next day, and 
brought to her his maſter's horſe. The lords aſſembling 
the. next morning at the rendezvous, no ſooner was 
Darius's horſe come to the place where he had ſmelt the 
mare, but he fell a neighing; whereupon Darius was 
ſaluted king by the others, and placed on the throne. 
He was the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, a Perſian by birth, and 
of the royal family of Achæmenes. | 


5) The Perſian empire being thus reſtored and 


ſettled by the wiſdom and valour of theſe ſeven lords, 
they were raiſed by the new king to the higheſt dig- 
nities, and honoured with the moſt ample privileges. 
They had acceſs to his perſon whenever they would, 
and in all publick affairs were the firſt to deliver their 


opinions. Whereas the Perſians wore their tiara or 


turban with the top bent backwards, except the king, 
who wore his ere&; theſe lords had the privilege of 
wearing theirs with the top bent forwards, becaule, 
when they attacked the Magi, they had bent theirs in 
that manner, the better to know one another in the 
hurry and confuſion. From that time forwards, the 
Perſian kings of this family always had ſeven coun- 
ſellors, honoured with the ſame privilege. Be, 
Here I ſhall conclude the hiſtory of the Perſian em- 
pire, reſerving the remainder of it for the following 
volumes. | 
| (3) Her. L iii. 6. $4—22a 
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| ER: CH A F. NV. 
| The manners and cuſtoms of the As$YRIAans, BaBVY- 
© LONIANS, LyplAxs, MEDEs, and PERSIANs. 
SHALL give in this place a joint account of the 
manners and cuſtoms of all theſe ſeveral nations, 
becauſe they agree in ſeveral points; and if I was to 
treat them ſeparately, I ſhould be obliged to make 
frequent repetitions; and that, excepting the Perſians, 
the ancient authors ſay very little of the manners of 
the other nations. I ſhall reduce what I have. to ſay. 
of them to theſe four heads: e FJ 
I. Their government. 
II. Their art of war. 
III. Their arts and ſciences: And 
IV. Their religion. | 1 
After which I ſhall lay down the cauſes of the de- 
clenſion and ruin of the great Perſian empire. 


ARTICLE I. 
Of. GOVERNMENT. 


AFTER a ſhort account of the nature of: the 
I government of Perſia, and the manner of edu- 
cating the children of their kings, I ſhall proceed te 
conſider theſe few things: Their publick council, 
wherein the affairs of ſtate were conſidered; the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; their care of their provinces; 
and the good order obſerved in their revenues. 


Secr. I. Their monarchical form of government. The 
reſpect they paid their kings. The manner of educating. 
their children. | 


A ONARCHICAL, or regal government, as we 
| call it, is of all others the moſt ancient, the moſt 
univerſal, the beſt adapted to keep the people in peace 
and union, and the leaſt expoſed to the revolutions 
and viciflitudes incident to ſtates. For theſe reaſons 
the wiſeſt writers among the ancients, as Plato, Ari- 
ſtotle, Plutarch, and, betore them all, Herodotus, have 
| thought 
5 | 


| THE ASSYRIANS, Ge. 
though ght fit to prefer this form of government to all 
others. It is likewiſe the only Dem, dar was ever eſta- 
bliſned among the eaſtern nations, a republican govern- 
ment being utterly unknown in that part of the world. 
(2) Thoſe people paid extraordinary honours to the 
rince on the throne, becauſe in his perſon they re- 
ecke the character of the deity, whoſe image and 


vice-gerent he was with regard to them, being placed 


on the throne by the hands of the ſupreme governor 
of the world, and clothed with his authority and 
power, in order to be the miniſter of his providence, 

and the diſpenſer of his goodneſs towards the people. 
In this manner did the Pagans themſelves in old times 
both think and ſpeak : (a) Principem dat Deus, qui 
erga omne hominum genus vice ſud fungatur. 
| Theſe ſentiments are very laudable and juft. For 
certainly. the moſt profound reſpect and reverence are 
due to the ſupreme power; becauſe it cometh from 
God, and is entirely appointed for the good of the 
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publick : Beſides, it is evident, that an authority not 


reſpected - according to the full extent of his commiſ- 
fion, muſt thereby either become uſeleſs . or at leaſt 


very much limited in the good effects, which ought 


to flow from it. But in the times of paganiſm theſe 
honours and homages, though juſt and reaſonable in 
themſelves, were often carried too far; the chriſtian 
being the only religion, that has known how to keep 
within bounds in that particular. We honour the em- 

ror, ſaid Tertullian in the name of all the Chriſtians ; 


ut in ſuch a manner, as is lawful for us, and proper 


for him; that is, as a man, who is next after God in 

rank and authority, from whom he has received all that 

he is, and whatever he has, and who knows no ſupe- 

rior but God alone. For this reaſon he calls in another 

place the emperor a ſecond majeſty, inferior to nothing 
but the firſt : (5) Religio ſecundæ majeſtatis. 


Et 55 3 | Among 
(=) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 125. ad Princ. indoc. p. 720. (a) Plin. 
. in Paneg. Traj. $332 a (Þ) Apolog. c. i. p · 79. * 5 


Colimus Imperatorem, fic, dum, & quicquid eſt, à Deo con- 
quomodo & nobis et licet, & ipſi ex- ſecutum, & ſolo Deo minorem. 
gedit; ut hominem à Deo ſocun- Tertul. L. ad Scap. $ 
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Among the Aſſyrians, and more particularly among 
the Perſians, the prince uſed to be ſtiled, The great 
king, the king of kings. Two reaſons might induce 


thoſe princes to take that oſtentatious title. The one, 


becauſe their empire was formed of many conquered 
kingdoms, all united under one head: The other be- 
cauſe they had ſeveral kings, their vaſſals either in 


their court or dependent upon them. 


(c) The crown was hereditary among them, de- 


ſcending from father to ſon, and generally to the 


eldeſt. When an heir to the crown was born, all the 
empire teſtified their joy by ſacrifices, feaſts, and all 
manner of publick rejoicings; and his birth-day was 


thenceforward an annual feſtival, and day of ſolemnity 


for all the Perſians, J ²ð RG ww 
(d) The manner of educating the future maſter of 
the empire is admired by Plato, and recommended to 


the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education. 


He was never wholly committed to. the care of the 
nurſe, who generally was a woman of mean and low con- 
dition: But from among the eunuchs, that is, the chief 


officers of the houſehold, ſome of the moſt approved 


merit and probity were choſen, to take care of the 
young prince's perſon and health, till he was ſeven 


years of age, and to begin to form his manners and 


ehaviour. He was then taken from them, and put 
into the hands of other maſters, who were to continue 
the care of his education, to teach him to ride as ſoon as 
his ſtrength would permit, and to exerciſe him in hunting. 
At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to 
attain ſome maturity, four of the wiſeſt, and moſt vir- 
tuous men of the ſtate, were appointed to be his pre- 
ceptors. The firſt, ſays Plato, taught him magick, 
that is, in their language, the worſhip of the gods 
according to their ancient maxims, and the laws of 


Zoroaſter, the ſon of Oromaſus; he alſo inſtructed him 


in the principles of government. The ſecond was to 


accuſtom him to ſpeak truth, and to adminiſter juſtice. 


The third was to teach him not to be overcome by 
» | » | 5 A ; * fy = 428 : it pleaſureg 
K.. Plat. in Alcib, c. i. p. 121. 0 4) wi a ; | 
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pleaſures, that he might be truely a king, and always 
free, maſter of himſelf and his deſires. The fourth 
was to fortify his courage againſt fear, which would 


have made him a ſlave, and to infpire him with a noble 


and prudent aſſurance, ſo neceſſary for thoſe that are 
born to command. Each of theſe governors excelled 
in his way, and was eminent in that part of edu- 
cation aſſigned to him. One was particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed for his knowledge in religion, and the art of 
governing ; ; another for his love of truth and juſtice ; 
this for his moderation and abſtinence from pleaſures ; 


that for a ſuperior ſtrength of mind, and uncommon. 


intrepidity. 

I do not know whether ſuch a diverſity of maſters, 
who, without doubt, were of different tempers, and 
perhaps had different intereſts in view, was proper to 
anſwer the end propoſed ; or whether it was poſſible 
that four men ſhould agree together in the ſame princi- 
ples, and harmoniouſly purſue the ſame end. Probably, 
the reaſon of having ſo many was, that they appre- 
hended it impoſſible to find any one perſon poſſeſſed of 


all the qualities they judged neceſſary for giving a right 


education to the preſumptive heir of the crown ; ſo 
great an idea had they, even in thoſe corrupt times, or 
the importance of a prince's education. | 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in 
the ſame place, was fruſtrated by the luxury, pomp, 
and magnificence, with which the young . prince was 
ſurrounded ; by the numerous train of attendants that 


ION 


paid him a ſervile ſubmiſſion; by all the appur- 


tenances and equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate 
life, in which pleaſure, and the inventing of new di- 
verſions, ſeemed to engroſs all attention; dangers 
which the moſt excellent diſpoſition could never ſur- 


mount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore 


quickly debauched the prince, and drew him into the 


reigning pleaſures, againſt which no education is a ſut- 


ficient defence. 
The education here ſpoken of by Plato, can relate 
only to the children af Artaxerxes, ſurnamed Longi- 
| og by - OT 
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manus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Xerxes, in Thoſe time 
lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dialogue, 
from whence this obſervatioti'is'taken. For Plato, in 
another paſſage, which we ſhall cite hereafter, informs 
us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius ever thought of 
giving the princes, their ſons, a good educatior; and 
what we find in hiſtory concerning Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, gives us reaſon to believe that he was more 
careful than his predeceſſors in the point of ee 


his children; but was not much imitated i in 1 that reſpe 
by his ſucerfiors; | | 


Stet. II. The publick 3 wherein the Ter, of 
i ate are confi dered. 


|S abſolute as the regal authority was among the 

\ Perſians, yet was it, in ſome meaſure; ke 43 
within bounds by the eſtabliſhment of this. council, 
appointed by the ſtate ; à council, which conſiſted of 
ſeven of the princes or chief lords of the nation, no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom, and abilities, than 
for their extraction. We have already ſeen the origin 

of this eſtabliſhment in the conſpiracy of the ſeven 
Perſian noblemen, who entered into an aſfociation 
againſt Smerdis, the Magian, and killed him, CR 

The ſcripture relates, that Ezra was ſent into Judea, 

in the name, and by the authority of king Artaxerxes 
and his ſeven counſellors : (e) From before the king ana 
his ſeven counſellors, The ſame ſcripture, a long time 
before this, in the reign of Darius, otherwiſe called 
Ahaſuerus, who ſucceeded the Magian, informs us, 
that theſe counſellors were well verſed in the laws, 
ancient cuſtoms, and maxims of the ſtate ; that they 
alway attended the prince, who never tranſacted. any 
thing, or determined any affair of importance without 
their advice. 

' This laſt paſſage gives room for ſome reflections, 
which may very much contribute to the knowledge of 
the genius and character of the Perſian government. 42. 

In the firſt place, the king there ſpoken of, that is, 


Darius, 
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Darius, was one of the moſt celebrated princes that 
ever reigned in Perſia, and one of the moſt deſerving, 


on account of his wiſdom and prudence ; though he 


had his failings. It is to him, as well as to Cyrus, 
that the greateſt part of theſe excellent laws are aſcribed, 
which have ever ſince ſubſiſted in that country, and 
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have been the foundation and ſtandard of their govern- 


ment. Now this prince, notwithſtanding his extraor- 
dinary penetration and ability, thought he ſtood in need 
of counſel ; nor did he apprehend, that the joining a 
number of aſſiſtants to himſelf, for the determination 
of affairs, would be any diſcredit to his own under- 
ſtanding : By which proceeding, he really ſhowed a 
ſuperiority of genius which is very uncommon, and 
ſuppoſes a great fund of merit. For a prince of ſlen- 
der talents; and a narrow capacity, is generally full of 
_ himſelf; and the leſs underſtanding he has, "the more 
obſtinate and. untractable he generally is. He thinks 
it want of reſpe&, to offer to diſcover any thing to him 
which he does not perceive; and is affronted if you 
| ſeem to doubt that he, who is ſupreme in power, is not 


the ſame in penetration and underſtanding. But Da- 


rius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing 
without counſel and advice: Illorum faciebat cuntta 
' Secondly, Darius, however abſolute he was, and how 
jealous ſoever he might be of his prerogative, did not 
think he derogated rom either, when he inſtituted that 
council; for the council did not at all interfere with 
the king's authority of ruling and commanding, which 
always feſides in the perſon of the prince, but was con- 


fined entirely to that of reaſon, which conſiſted in com- 


municating and imparting 'their knowledge and expe- 
rience to the king. He was perſuaded that the nobleſt 
character of ſovereign power, when it is pure, and has 
neither degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from 
its end, is to“ govern by the laws; to make them the 
rule of his will and defire; and to think nothing al- 
lowable for him, which they prohibit + 7: 


„ Regimur A te, & fubjeRi ub, ed quemadmodum legihus, ſumus, | 
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In the third place, this council, which every where 


accompanied the king, was a perpetual ſtanding coun- 


cil, conſiſting of the greateſt men, and the beſt heads 
in the kingdom; who, under the direction of the ſove- 


reign, and always with a dependency upon him, were 


in a manner the ſource of publick order, and the 


principle of all the wiſe regulations and tranſactions at 


ome and abroad. Upon this council the king diſ- 
charged himſelf of ſeveral weighty cares, which he 


mult otherwiſe have been over-burthened with; and 


by them he likewiſe executed whatever had been 
reſolved on. It was by means of this ſtanding council, 

that the great maxims of the ſtate were preſerved ; the 
knowledge of its true intereſt perpetuated ; affairs car- 
ried on with harmony and order; and innovations, 
errors, and overſights, prevented. For in a publick 


and general council things are diſcuſſed by unſuſpeted 


perſons ; all the miniſters are mutual inſpectors of one 


another; all their knowledge and experience in pub- 
lick matters are united together; and they all become 
equally capable of every part of the adminiſtration z 
becauſe, though as to the executive part, they move 

only in one particular ſphere of buſineſs ; yet they are 
obliged to inform themſelves in all affairs relating ta 
the publick, that they may be able to deliver their 


opinions in a judicious manner. 


Ide fourth and laſt reflection I have to make on this 
head is, that we find it mentioned in ſcripture, that 


the perſons of which this council conſiſted, were 


thoroughly acquainted with the cuſtoms, laws, maxims, 
and rights of the kingdom. Sn. 
Two things, which, as the ſcriptures inform us, 
were practiſed by the Perſians, might very much con- 
tribute to inſtruct the king and his council in the me- 
hods pf governing with wiſdom and prudence. () The 
rſt was, their having publick regiſters, wherein all 
the prince's edits and ordinances, all the privileges 
granted to the people, and all the favours conferred upon 
particular perſons, were entered and recorded. (g) The 
. 3 | ſecond 
27 1 Ef, v. 15. and vi. 2 (g) Ibid, ir. 15. and Eſch. vi. 1» 
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fecond was, the annals of the kingdom, in which all 
the events of former reigns, all reſolutions taken, regu- 
| lations eſtabliſhed, and ſervices done by any parti- 
cular perſons, were exactly entered. Theſe annals 
were carefully preſerved, and frequently peruſed both 
by the kings and the minifters, that they might ac- 
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quaint themſelves with times paſt; might have a true 
and clear idea of the ſtate of the kingdom; avoid an 


uniformity in the courſe of affairs; and, in ſhort, acquire 


arbitrary, unequal, uncertain conduct; maintain an 


ſuch light from the peruſal of theſe books, as ſhould 


qualify them to govern the ſtate with wiſdom. 


Sect. III. The adminiſtration of Juſtice. _ 


T O be king, and to be judge, is but one and the 
1 fame thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the 


ſovereign power is the higheſt authority for admini- 


ſtering juſtice. God hath made you king over his people 
(ſaid the queen of Sheba to Solomon) to the end that 
you ſhould judge them, and render juſtice and judgement unto 


them. God hath made every thing ſubject to princes, 


to put them into a condition of fearing none but him. 
His deſign, in making them independent, was to give 
them the more inviolable attachment to juſtice. That 
they might not excuſe themſelves on pretence of ina- 
bility or want of power, he has delegated his whole 
power unto them; he has made them maſters of all the 
means requiſite for the reſtraining injuſtice and oppreſ- 
ſion, that iniquity ſhould tremble in their preſence, and 
be incapable of hurting any perſons whatloever. - 
But what is that juſtice which God hath put into the 
hands of kings, and whereof he hath made them de- 
poſitaries? Why, it is nothing elſe but order; and 
order conſiſts in obſerving an univerſal equity, and 
that force do not -uſurp the place of law; that one 
man's property be not expoſed to the violence of an- 


other; that the common band of ſociety be not broken; 
that artifice and fraud may not prevail over innocence 


and ſimplicity; that all things may reſt in e undet 
the protection of the laws; and the weakeſt among 


the 
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the people may find his ſanctuary in the publick 
authority. 


( We learn from Joſephus, that the kings of Perſia 


uſed to adminiſter juſtice in their own perſons, And 
it was to qualify them for the due diſcharge of this 
duty, that care was taken to have them inſtructed, from 


their tendereſt youth, in the knowledge of the laws of 


their country; and that in their publick ſchools, as we 


have already mentioned in the hiſtory of Cyrus, they 


were taught equity and juſtice, in the manner as rhe- 
torick and philoſophy are taught in other places. 


Theſe are the great and effential duties of the regal 
dignity. Indeed it is reaſonable, and abſolutely neceſ- | 
ſary, that the prince be aſſiſted in the execution of that 
auguſt function, as he is in others + But to be aſſiſted, 
is not to be deprived, or diſpoſſeſſed. He continues 
judge, as long as he continues king. Though he com- 
municates his authority, yet does he not reſign or di- 
vide it. It is therefore abſolutely neceffary for him to 
beſtow * time upon the ſtudy of equity and juſtice; 


not that he need enter into the whole detail of particu- 


lar laws, but only acquaint himſelf with the principal 
rules and maxims of the law of his country, that he 
may be capable of doing juſtice, and of ſpeaking wiſely 


upon important points. For this reaſon the kings of 
Perſia never aſcended the throne, till they had been for 


ſome time under the care and inſtruction of the Magi, 
who were to teach them that ſcience whereof they were 
the only maſters and profeſſors, as well as of theology. 
Now fince to the ſovereign alone is committed the 
right of adminiſtering Juſtice ; and that within his do- 
minions there is no other power of adminiſtering it, 
than what is delegated' by him; how greatly does it 
behove him to take care into what hands he commits a 


part of ſo great a truſt; to know whether thoſe he 


places ſo near the throne are worthy to partake of ſuch 
a prerogative; and induftriouſly to keep all fuch at a 
diſtance.from it as he judges-unworthy ? We find that 


in Perſia, their kings were . careful to have 


juſtice 


(“) Antiq. Judaic, L xi. c. 3. 
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juſtice rendered with integrity and impartiality. (i) One 
of their royal judges (for ſo they called them) having 
ſuffered! himſelf to be corrupted by bribery, was con- 
demned by Cambyſes to — to death without mercy, 
and to have his ſkin put upon the ſeat where he uſed to 
ſix and give judgement, and where his ſon, who ſuc- 
ceeded bim! in his office, was to fit, that the very place, 
whence he gave judgement, ſhould remind him of his 
own duty: 

(&) Their ordinary judges were taken out of the claſs! 
of old men, into which none were admitted till the 
age of fifty years; ſo that a man could not exerciſe the 
office of a judge before that age, the Perſians being 
of opinion, that too much maturity could not be re- 
quired in an employment which diſpoſed of the for- 
tunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow- citizens. 

(1) Amongſt them, it was not lawful either for a 
private perſon to put any of his ſlaves to death, or for 
the prince to inflict capital puniſhment upon any of his 
ſubjects for the firſt offence; becauſe it might rather 
be conſidered as an effect of human weakneſs and 
Ffrailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 
The Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the good 
as well as the evil, the merits of the offender as well 
as his demerits, into the ſcales of juſtice: Nor was it 
juſt, in their opinion, that one ſingle crime ſhould ob- 
literate all the good actions a man had done during his 
life. (m) Upon this principle it was, that Darius, 
having condemned a judge to death for ſome prevari- 
cation in his office, and afterwards calling to mind the 
important ſervices he had rendered both the ſtate and 
the royal family, revoked the ſentence at the very mo- 
ment of its going to be executed, (n) and acknowy 
ledged, that he had pronounced it with more precipi- 
tation than wiſdom. 

But one important and eſſential rule bitch they ob- 
ſerved in their judgements, was, in the firſt place, never 
to condemn mT e without bringing his accuſer 

to 


® Herod. 1, v. c. 25. (8) Sendpk; Cyrops I. i. p. 7. (7) Herod- | 
I. "© 137. ( Ibid. l. vii. c. 14 (2 Trors ws TaxuTips aurh, 
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do his face, and without giving him time, and all other 


means neceſſary, for defending himſelf againſt the ar- 
ticles laid to his charge: And in the ſecond place, if 
the perſon accuſed was found innocent, to inflict the 
very ſame puniſhment upon the accuſer, as the other 
was to have ſuffered, had he been found guilty. (o) Ar- 
taxerxes gave a fine, example of the juſt rigour which 
ought to be exerciſed on ſuch occaſions. One of the 
king's favourites, ambitious of getting a place poſ- 
ſeſſed by one of his beſt officers, endeavoured to make 
the king ſuſpect the fidelity of that officer; and to that 
end, ſent informations to court full of calumnies 
againſt him, ere himſelf that the king, from 
the great credit he had with his majeſty, would believe 
the thing upon his bare word, without further exami- 
nation. For ſuch is the general character of calumnia- 
tors. They are afraid of evidence and light; they 
make it their buſineſs to ſhut out the innocent from all 
acceſs to the prince, and thereby put it out of their 
power to vindicate themſelves. The officer was im- 
priſoned; but he deſired of the king, before he was 
condemned, that his cauſe might be heard, and his ac- 
cuſers ordered to produce their evidence againſt him. 
The king did ſo: And as there was no proof but the 
letters which his enemy had writ againſt him, he was 
Cleared, and his innocence fully juſtified by the three 
commiſſioners that ſat upon his tryal; all the king's 
indignation fell upon the perfidious accuſer, who had 
thus attempted to abuſe the favour and confidence of 
his royal maſter. This prince, who was very wiſe, and 
 Enew that one of the true ſigns of a prudent govern- 
ment was to' have the ſubjects ſtand more in fear of 
the * laws, than of informers, would have thought, 
that to have acted otherwiſe than he did, would have 
been a direct violation of the moſt common rules 

of + natural equity and humanity ; it would have been 
opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and revenge; 
ES | | it 


(e) Diod. I. xv. p. 333—336. | 
* Non jam delatores, fed leges caſtigat, irritat. Suctan. in vie 
timentur. Plin. in Paneg. Traj. Domit. c. ix. | 
+ Princeps, qui delatores non 
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it would have been expoſing the honeſt ſimplicity of 


good and faithful ſubjects to the cruel malice of de- 

taſtable informers, and arming theſe with the ſword of 
publick authority: In a word, it would have been di- 
veſting the throne of the moſt noble privilege belong- 
ing to it, namely, of being a ſanctuary for innocence 
and juſtice, againſt violence and calumny. 


(p) There is upon record a ſtill more memorable ex- 


ample of firmneſs and love of juſtice, in another king 


of Perſia, before Artaxerxes; in him, I mean, whom 


the ſcripture calls Ahaſuerus, and who is thought to 
be the ſame as Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, from 
whom Haman had, by his earneſt ſollicitations, ex- 


torted that fatal edit, which was calculated to exter- 


minate the whole race of the Jews throughout the Per- 


ſian empire in one day. When God had, by the means 


of Eſther, opened his eyes, he made haſte to make 


amends for his fault, not only by revoking his edict, and 


inflicting an exemplary puniſhment upon the impoſtor 


who had deceived him; but, which is, more, by a pub- 
lick acknowledgment of his error, which ſhould be a 


pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and teach them, 
that far from debaſing their dignity, or weakening . 


their authority thereby, they ;procure them the 
more reſpect. After declaring, that it is but too com- 
mon for calumniators to impoſe, by their miſrepreſen- 


tations and craftineſs, on the goodneſs of their princes, 


whom their natural ſincerity induces to judge favour- 


ably of others; he is not aſhamed to acknowledge, 
that he had been ſo unhappy as to ſuffer himſelf to be 


prejudiced by ſuch means againſt the Jews, who were 
his faithful ſubjects, and the children of the moſt high 
God, through whoſe goodneſs he and his anceſtors had 
attained to the throne. 1 1 
(2) The Perſians were not only enemies of injuſtiee, 
as we have now ſhown; but alſo abhorred lying, which 


always was deemed amongſt them as a mean and infa- 


mous vice. What they eſteemed moſt pitiful, next to 


lying, was to live upon truſt, or by borrowing. Such 


ET : . a kind 
0 Eſth. c. li. &c. (. Herod. I. i. c. 138, | 
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a kind of life ſeemed to them idle, ignominious, fer- 
vile, and the more deſpicable, becauſe it makes people 

S xcr. IV. The care of the provinces. | 

T ſeems to be no difficult matter to maintain good 
1 order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the 
conduct of the magiſtrates and judges is nearly inſpect- 
ed; and the very ſight of the throne is capable of 
keeping the ſubjects in awe. The caſe is otherwiſe 
with reſpect to the provinces, where the diſtance from 
the ſovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may occa- 
ſion many miſdemeanours on the part of the magiſtrates 
and officers, as well as great licentiouſnels and diſor- 
der on that of the people. In this the Perſian policy 
exerted itſelf with the greateſt care; and, we may alſo 
ſay, with the greateſt ſucceſs. £7: 8 
The Perſian empire was divided into * an hundred 
and twenty-ſeven governments, the governors whereof 
were called ſatrapæ. Over them were appointed three 
principal miniſters, who inſpected their conduct, to 
whom they gave an account of all the affairs of their 
ſeveral provinces, and who were afterwards to make 
their report of the ſame to the king. It was Darius 
the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus, in the 
name of his uncle, who put the government of the 
empire into this excellent method. Theſe ſatrapæ 
were, by the very deſign of their office, each in his 
reſpective diſtrict, to have the ſame care and regard for 
| the intereſts of the people, as for thoſe of the prince : 

* For it was a maxim with Cyrus, that no difference 

| . OUght to be admitted between theſe two intereſts, which 

are neceſſarily linked together; ſince neither the peo- 
ple can be happy, unleſs the prince is powerful, and 
in- a condition to defend them; nor the prince truely 
powerful, unleſs his people be happy wy 
Theſe ſatrapæ being the moſt conſiderable perſons in 
the kingdom, Cyrus aſſigned them certain funds and 
revenues proportionable to their ſtation and the impor- 
Et. tance 


85 Authors differ about the number of governments or provinces. Xenoph. 
Cyrop. I. viii. p. 229, 232, | _ | 
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tance of their employments. He was willing they 
ſhould live. nobly in their reſpective provinces, that 
they might gain the reſpect of the nobility and com- 
mon people within their juriſdiction; and for that reaſon 
their retinue, their equipage, and their table, ſhould 
be anſwerable to their dignity, yet without exceeding 
the bounds of prudence and moderation. He him- 
ſelf was their model in this reſpect, as he deſired they 
ſhould be to all perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank within 
the extent of their authority : So that the ſame order, 
which reigned in the prince's court, might likewiſe 
proportionably be obſerved in the courts of rhe ſatrapæ, 
and in the noblemen's families. And to prevent, as 
far as poſſible, all abuſes, which might be made of ſo 
extenſive an authority as that of the ſatrapæ, the king 
reſerved to himſelf alone: the nomination of them, and 
cauſed the governors of places, the commanders of 
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the troops, and other ſuch like officers, to depend 
immediately upon the prince himſelf; from whom 
alone they were to receive their orders and inſtructions, 


that, if the ſatrapæ were inclined to abuſe their power, 
they might be ſenſible thoſe officers were ſo many 
overſeers and cenſors of their conduct. And to make 
this correſpondence by letters, the more ſure and 
expeditious, the king cauſed poſt-houſes to be erected 
throughout all the empire, and appointed couriers, 
who travelled night and day, and made wonderful 


deſpatch. But I ſhall ſpeak more particularly on this 
article at the end of this ſection, that I may not break 


in upon the matter in bana 
Notwithſtanding all this, the care of the provinces 
was not entirely left to the ſatrapæ and governors: The 


king himſelf took cognizance of them in his own per- 


ſon, being perſuaded, that the governing only by others, 
is but to govern by halves. An officer of the houſe- 
hold was ordered to repeat theſe words to the king 
every morning, when he waked: (7) Riſe, Sir, and 
think of diſcharging the duties, for which Oromaſdes has 


placed you upon the throne. Oromaſdes was the principal 


Vor. II. | - EF : e | god, 
| ( r) P lut. ad P rinc. indoct. P · 780, | 
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god, anciently worſhipped by the Perſians. A odd 


prince, fays Plutarch in the account he gives of hid | 


euſtom, has no occaſion for an officer to give him this 


daily admonition: His own heart, and the love he has 
for his people, are ſufficient monitors. 
(5) The king of Perſia thought himſelf obliged, 
according to the ancient cuſtom eſtabliſhed in that 
country, from time to time, perſonally to viſit all the 
provinces of his empire; ing perſuaded, as Pliny 


Jays of Trajan, that the moſt ſolid glory, and the moſt 


exquiſite” pleaſure, a good prince can enjoy, is from 
time to time to let the people ſee their common father; 


to reconcile the diſſenſions and mutual animoſities 
of rival cities; to calm commotions or ſeditions amon 


the people, and that not fo much by the dint © 


power and ſeverity, as by reaſon and temper; to prevent 


injuſtice and oppreſſion in magiſtrates; and cancel 


and reverſe whatever has been decreed againſt law and 


equity : In a word, like a beneficent planet, to ſhed his 
ſalutary influences univerſally, or rather like a kind 
of divinity, to be preſent every-where, to ſee, to hear, 
and know every thing, without rejecting any man's 
petition or complaint. FF 
When the king was not able to viſit the provinces 


himſelf, he ſent, in his ſtead, ſome of the greateſt men 


of the kingdom, ſuch as were the moſt eminent for 
wiſdom and virtue. Theſe perſons were generally called 


the eyes and ears of the prince, becauſe by their means 
he ſaw and was informed of every thing. When theſe, 
or any other of his great miniſters, or the members of 
his council; were ſaid to be the eyes and ears of the 
prince, it was at once an admonition to the king, that 
he had his miniſters, as we have the organs of ou 


ſenſes, not that he ſhould lie {till and be idle, but ad 
by their means; and to the miniſters, that they ought 


| 5 not 
=. ) Xenoph. in Octonom. p. 228. „ 

„ Reconciliare zmulas civitates, velociſſimi ſideris more omnia in- 
tumenteſque populos non imperio viſere, omnia audire, & undecum- 


magis quam ratione compeſcere, que invocatum, ſtatim, velut, nu 


it, nu⸗ 
intercedcre iniquitatibus magiſira- men, adeſſe & adſiſtere. Fl. in 
tuum, infectumque reddere quic- Panegyr. Traj. 
quid fieri non oportuerit; poſtreins | 
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not to act for themſelves, but for the king their head, 
and for the advantage of the whole body politick. 
The particular derail of affairs, which the king; or 
the commiſſioners. appointed by him, entered into, is 
Highly worthy of .admiration, and ſhows how well they 
underſtovd in thoſe days, wherein the wiſdom and 
ability of governors conſiſt. The attention of the king 
and his miniſters was not only employed upon great 
objects, as war, the revenue, juſtice, and commerce; 
but matters of leſs importance, as the ſecurity and 
beauty of! towns and cities, the convenient habitation 
of the inhabitants, the reparations of high roads, 
bridges, cauſeways, the keeping of woods and foreſts 
from being laid waſte and deſtroyed, and above all 
the improvement of agriculture, and the encouraging 
and promoting of all ſorts of trades, even to the lowelt 
and meaneſt of handicraft employments ; every thing 
in ſhort came within the ſphere of their policy, and 
was thought to deſerve their care and infpe@ion. 
And, indeed, whatever belongs to the ſubjects, as well 
as the ſubjects themſelves, is a part of the truſt coni- 
mitted to the head of the commonwealth, and is enti- N 
tled to his care, concern, and activity. His love for 
the commonweal is univerſal. * It extends itfelf to 
all matters, and takes in every thing: It is the ſup- 
port of private perſons, as well as of the publick. 
Every province, every city, every family has a place 
in his heart and affections. Every thing in the king- 
dom has a relation to, and concerns him; every thing 
challenges his attention and regard. CV 
(t) I have already ſaid, that agriculture was one of 
the main things, on which the Perſians beſtowed their 


care and attention. Indeed, one of the prince's firſt 4 
cares was, to make huſbatidry, flouriſh; and thoſe ] 
ſatrapæ, whoſe provinces. were the beſt cultivated, had | 


erected for the regulation of the military part of the | 
government; ſo were there likewiſe for the inſpecting f 
5 3 (t) Xenoph. Oecon. p- 827830. \ N * 
Is, cui curæ ſunt 'univerſa, nullam non reip. partem tanquam ſui Mi 


| nutrit. Senec. lib. de Clem. C. xlii. 8 
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their rural labours and œconomy. For theſe two em- 
ployments had a near relation; the buſineſs of the one 
eing to guard the country, and the other to cultivate 


it. The prince protected both almoſt with the ſame 


degree of affection; becauſe both concurred, and were 


equally neceſſary for the publick good. For if the 


lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protec- 


tion of armies for their defence and ſecurity ; ſo neither 
can the ſoldiers on the other hand be fed and main- 


tained without the labour of the huſbandmen who 


- cultivate the ground. It was with good reaſon therefore 


that the prince, ſince it was impoſſible for himſelf to 


ſee into every thing, cauſed an exact account to be 
given him, how every province and canton was culti- 
vated; that he might know whether each country 
brought forth abundantly ſuch fruits as it was capable 
of producing; that he deſcended ſo far into thoſe par- 

ticulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the Younger, 


as to inform himſelf, whether the private gardens of his 


ſubjects were well kept and yielded plenty of fruit; 


that he rewarded the ſuper intendants and overſeers, 


whoſe provinces or cantons were the beſt cultivated, 


and puniſhed the lazineſs and negligence of thoſe idle 
perſons who did not labour and improve their grounds. 
Such a care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, 


as it naturally tends to propagate riches and plenty 


throughout his kingdom, and to beget a ſpirit of 


induſtry among(t his ſubjects, which is the ſureſt means 
of preventing that increaſe of drones and idle fellows, 


that are ſuch a burthen upon the publick, and a 


diſhonour to the ſtate. | 


(u) Xenophon, in the next paſſage to this I have now 


cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is intro- 
duced as a ſpeaker therein, a very noble encomium 


upon agriculture, which he repreſents as the employ- 


ment in the world the moſt worthy of men's applica. 
tion, the moſt ancient, and the moſt ſuitable to their 


nature; as the common nurſe of perſons of all ages 
and conditions of life; as the ſource of health, ſtrength, 
| plenty, 


Cu. Xenoph. Oecon. Pe 330-333. 
| 3 
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plenty, riches, and a thouſand ſober delights and ho- 
neſt pleaſures; as the miſtreſs and ſchool of ſobriety, 
temperance, juſtice, religion; and, in a word, of all 
kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which 
he relates the fine ſaying of Lyſander the Lacedæmo- 

nian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with the younger 
Cyrus, hearing from that prince's own mouth, that 
he himſelf had planted ſeveral of the trees he was look- 
ing at, made the following anſwer: That the world 
had reaſon to extol the happineſs of Cyrus, whoſe virtue 
was as eminent as his fortune; and who, in the 
midſt of the greateſt affluence, ſplendour, and magni- 
ficence, had yet preſerved a taſte fo pure and ſo con- 
formable to right reaſon. (x) Cùm Cyrus reſpondiſſet, 
Ego iſta ſum dimenſus, mei ſunt ordines, mea deſcriptio, 

multæ etiam iſtarum arborum med manu ſunt ſate : tum 
Lyſandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram, & nitorem corpo- 
ris, ornatumque Perſicum multo auro multiſque gemmis, 
dixiſſe: REcTE vERO TE, CYRE, BEATUM FERUNT, 
' QUONIAM VIRTUTI TUZA FORTUNA CONJUNCTA EST. 

How much is it to be wiſhed, that our young nobility, 
who, in the time of peace, do not know how to em- 
ploy themſelves, had the like taſte for planting and 
agriculture, which ſurely, after ſuch an example as that 
o& Cyrus, ſhould be thought no diſhonour to their 
quality eſpecially if they would conſider, that for ſe- 
veral ages it was the conſtant employment of the braveſt 
and moſt warlike people in the world! The reader may 
eaſily perceive that I mean the ancient Romans. 


The invention of poſts and couriers, 
(y) I promiſed to give ſome account in this place of 
the invention of poſts and couriers. This invention 
is aſcribed to Cyrus; nor indeed can I find any men- 


tion of ſuch an eſtabliſhment before his time. As the 
Perſian empire, after its laſt conqueſts, was of a vaſt 


WES extent, 


(x) Cic. de ſenect. num. 39. () Xen. Cyrop. I. viii. p. 232. 

* In the original Greek there is worthy, Cyrus, of that bappinefs 

fill a 2 energy. ie fac thow art poffefſed ; becanje with 

dortxe, of Kig', evdaiewy . a ale all thy aſſiuence and profperity then . 
ya=g «vr amg maui, Thea art art al VITFMOUS. ; 
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extent, and Cyrus required, that all his governors of 
- provinces, and his chief commanders of his troops, 
mould write to him, and give an exact account of 
every thing that paſſed in their ſeveral diſtricts and 
armies; in order to, render that correſpondence. the 
more ſure and expeditious, and to put himfelf into a 
condition of receiving ſpeedy intelligence of all occur- 
rences and affairs, and of ſending his orders thereupon. 
with expedirion, he cauſed poſt-houſes to be built, and 
meſſengers to be appointed in every province. Havin 
computed how far a good horle, with a briſk rider, 
could go in a day, without being ſpoiled, he had ſta- 
bles built in 1 at equal diſtances from each 
other, and had them furniſhed with horſes, and grooms 
to take care of them. At each of theſe places he like- 
wiſe appointed a poſt-maſter, to receive the packets 
from the couriers as they arrived, and give them to 
others; and to take the horſes that performed their 
ſtage, and to find freſh ones. Thus the poſt went con- 
tinually night and day, with extraordinary ſpeed : Nor 
did either rain or ſnow, heat or cold, or any inclemency 
of the ſeaſon, interrupt its progreſs. (z) Herodotus 
ſpeaks of the ſame fort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. 
Theſe couriers were called in the Perſian language, 
*Aſyzen*. The ſ{uperintendency of the poſts became 
a conſiderable employment. (a) Darius, the laſt King 
of the ancient Perſians, had it before he came to the 
crown. Xenophon takes notice, that this eſtabliſh- 
ment ſubſiſted in his time; which perfectly agrees 
with what is related in the book of Eſther, concern- 
ing the edict publiſhed by Ahaſuerus in favour of the 
Jews: Which edict was carried through that vaſt em- _. 
pPoire with a rapidity that would have been impoſſible, 
without theſe poſts erected by Cyrus. iro, 
The world 1s juſtly ſurpriſed to find, that this eſta- 
bliſhment of poſts and couriers, firſt invented in the 
| Lone 3 1 ; 8 
(z) Her. I. viii. c. 98. (a) Pfut. 1. i. de fortun. Alex. p. 326. 
& in vit. Alex. p. 674. ubi pro ace, legendum agdvon; 5 
* Ayſa;o: is derived from a word verb a yſagtbs, compellere, cogere: 
_ which in that language fignifies a ſer- and the Latins, angariare. Ac- 


vice rendered by compulſion. It is cording to Suidas they were likewiſe 
fron thence the Greeks borrowed their called aſtendæ. 
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eaſt by Cyrus, and continued ſo for many ages after- 


| wards by his ſucceſſors, eſpecially conſidering the. 


uſefulneſs of it to a government, ſhould never be 


in politicks as the Grecks and the Romans. 


4 . 


It is more aſtoniſhing, that where this invention 
was put in execution, it was not further improved, and 
that the uſe of it was confined only to affairs of ſtate, 
without conſidering the many advantages the publick 
might have reaped from it, by facilitating a mutual 
correſpondence, as well as the buſineſs of merchants 


and tradeſmen of all kinds; by the expedition it would 


have procured to the affairs of private perſons; the 
deſpatch of journeys which required haſte; the eaſy 
communication between families, cities, and provinces; 
and by the ſafety and conveniency of remitting money 


imitated in the weſt, particularly by people ſo expert 
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from one country to another. It is well known what | 


difficulty people at a diſtance had then, and for many. 


ages afterwards, to communicate any news, or to treat 
of affairs together; being obliged either to ſend a ſer- 


vant on purpoſe, which could not be done without 


great charge and loſs of time; or to wait for the 
departure of ſome other perſon, that was going into 


the province or country, whither they had letters to 


ſend; which method was liable to numberleſs diſap- 


pointments, accidents, and delays. 


At preſent we enjoy this general conveniency at a 


ſmall expence ; but we do not thoroughly ↄonſider the 
advantage of it; the want whereof would make us 
fully ſenſible of our happineſs in this reſpect. France 


is indebted for it to the univerſity of Paris, which I _ 


cannot forbear obſerving here: I hope the reader will 
excuſe the digreſſion. The univerſity of Paris, being 
formerly the only one in the kingdom, and having 


great numbers of. ſcholars reſorting to her from all 
parts of the kingdom, did, for their ſakes and con- 


veniency, eſtabliſh meſſengers, whoſe buſineſs was, 
not only to bring clothes, ſilver, and gold for the 


ſtudents, but likewiſe to carry bags of law- proceedings, 


informations, and inqueſts; to conduct all ſorts of 
| ES c perſons, 
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wit e indifferently, to, or from Paris, finding them 


for the invention and eſtabliſhment of theſe meſſengers 


rſt eſtabliſhed them in the year 1576, by his edict of 
November, appointing them in the ſame cities as the 
© univerſity had theirs in, and granting them the ſame 


had granted the meſſengers of the univerſity. 


in parliament, and in the chamber of accompts, has 


for the time to come ; appropriated to the univerſity 
an eight-and- twentieth part of the revenue ariſing from 


Wer ancient luitre, reckons Lewis wy as a kind of 


and packets for the publick, as well as the univerſity. 


And it is upon the foundation of the ſame revenue, 
that the late king, Lewis XV. by his decree of 


of France; which eight-and- twentieth part amounted 
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oth horſes and diet; as alſo to carry letters, parcels, 


In the univerſity-regiſters of the four nations, as 
they are called, of the faculty of arts, theſe meſſengers 
are often ſtiled Nuntii volantes, to ſignify the great 
ſpeed and deſpatch they were obliged to make. 

The ſtate then is indebted to the univerſity of Paris 


and letter-carriers. And it was at her own charge and 
expence that ſhe erected theſe offices; to the ſatisfac- 
tion both of our kings and the publick. She has more- 
over maintained and ſupported them ſince the year 
1576, againſt all the various attempts of the farmers, 
which has coſt her immenſe ſums. For there never 
were any ordinary royal meſſengers, till Henry III. 


rights and privileges, as the kings, his predeceſſors, 


The univerſity never had any other fund, or ſup- 
port, than the profits ariſing from the poſt- office. 


the council of ſtate, of the 14th of April 1719, and 
by his letters patent, bearing the ſame date, regiſtered 


ordained, that in all the colleges of the ſaid univerſity - 
the ſtudents all be taught g gratis; and has to that end, 


the general leaſe, or farm of the poſts and meſſengers 


that year to the ſum of one hundred and eighty- four 
thouſand livres, or thereabouts *. 

It is not therefore without be that the univer- 
firy, to whom this regulation has reſtored a part of 


new 
» Abeut $ 3 fun. | 
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from the unhappy and ſhameful neceſlity of 3 
wages for her labours; which in ſome meaſure diſ- 
honoured the dignity of her profeſſion, as it was con- 
trary to that noble, diſintereſted ſpirit, which becomes 
it. And indeed, the labour of maſters and profeſſors, 
who inſtruct others, ought not to be given for nothing; 
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new founder, whoſe bounty has at length delivered her 


but neither ought it to be fold. (5) Nec venire hoc. 


 beneficium oportet, nec perire. 

S.xcr. V. Adminiſtration of the revenues. 

T HE prince is the ſword and buckler of the 
ſtate; by him is the peace and tranquillity 

thereof ſecured. But to enable him for theſe ends, 

he has occaſion for arms, ſoldiers, arſenals, fortified 


towns, and ſhips; and all theſe things require great 


expences. It is moreover juſt and reaſonable, that the 
king have wherewithal to ſupport the dignity of the 
crown, and the majeſty of empire; as alſo to procure 
reverence and reſpect to his perſon and authority. Theſe 
are the two principal reaſons, that have given occaſion 
for the exacting of tribute and impoſition of taxes. 


As the publick advantage, and the neceſſity of defray- 


ing the expences of the ſtate, have been the firſt cauſes 
of theſe burthens; ſo ought they likewiſe to be the 
_ Eonſtant ſtandard of their uſe. Nor is there any thing 
in the world more juſt and reaſonable than ſuch impo- 
ſitions; ſince every private perſon ought to think him- 
ſelf very happy, that he can purchaſe his peace and 
ſecurity at the expence of fo ſlender a contribution. 


(c) The revenues of the Perſian kings conſiſted _ 


artly in monies impoſed upon the people, and partly 
in their being furniſhed with ſeveral of the products of 


the earth in kind; as corn, and other proviſions, fo- 


rage, horſes, camels, or whatever rarities each par- 
ticular province afforded, (d) Strabo relates, that the 
ſatrapa of Armenia ſent regularly every year to the 
king of Perſia, his maſter, twenty thouſand young 

0] ST RR OE 8 
(5) Quintil. 1, xii, c. 7. (c) Herod. I. iii, c. 89==97, (d) Lib. xi, 
530. | £7 | N 
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colts. By this we may form a judgement of the other 
levies 1n the ſeveral provinces, But we are to con- 
ſider, that the tributes were only exacted from the con- 
quered nations: For the natural ſubjects, that is, the 
Perſians, were exempt from all impoſitions. Nor was 
the cuſtom of impoſing taxes, and of determining the 


ſums each province was yearly to pay, introduced till 


the reign of Darius; at which time, the pecuniary 
impoſitions, as near as we can judge from the compu- 
tation made by Herodotus, which is attended with 
great difficulties, amounted to near forty-four lions 
French money * 

(e) The place wherein was kept the publick trea- 
fab was called in the Perſian language Gaza. There 
were treaſures of this kind at Sula, at Perſepolis, at 
Paſargada, at Damaſcus, and other cities. The gold 
and ſilver were there kept in ingots, and coined i into 


money, according as the king had occaſion. The mo- 


ney, chiefly uſed by the Perſians, was of gold; and 
called Daricus, from the name of + Darius, who firſt 
cauſed them to be coined, with his | mage, on one ſide, 
and an archer on the reverſe. The Darick is ſometimes 
alſo called Stater aureus, becauſe the weight of it, like 
that of the Attick Stater, was two drachms of gold, 
which were equivalent to twenty drachms of ver. 
and conſequently were worth ten livres of French 
money. 


(f) Beſides theſe tributes, which were paid in mo- 


ney, there was another contribution made in kind, b. 


furniſhing victuals and proviſions for the king's table 


and houſchold, grain, forage, and other neceſſaries for 
the ſubbtcnce of his armies, and horſes for the re- 
mounting of his cavalry. This contribution was im- 


poſed upon the ſix- ſcore ſatrapies, or provinces, each 
of them furniſhing ſuch a part as they were ſeverally 
taxed at, Herodotus obſerves, that the province of 
Babylon, the largeſt and wealthieſt of them all, did 

alone 


(e) Curt. I. iii. c. 12. (7 Her. I. iii. e. 91-97. & l. i. c. 192. 


* About two millions flerling, been the firfl who cauſed this _ 
+ Darius the Mee, otherwiſe to be coiued. 


called 24 8888 is ſuppoſed to have 
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alone furniſh, the whole contribution for the ſpace of 
four months, and conſequently bore a third part of the 
burthen of the whole impoſition, whilſt all the reſt of 
Aſia together did but contribute the other two-thirds. - 
By what has been already ſaid on this ſubject; we 


ſee the kings of Perſia did not exact all their taxes and 


impoſitions in money, but were content to levy a part 
of them in money, and -to take the reſt in ſuch pro- 
ducts and commodities as the ſeveral provinces afforded 
which is a proof of the great wiſdom, moderation, 
and humanity. of the Perſian government. Without 
doubt they had obſerved, how difficult it often is for 
the people, eſpecially in countries at a diſtance from 
commerce, to convert their goods into money with- 
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out ſuffering great loſſes; whereas nothing can tend 


ſo much to the rendering of taxes eaſy, and to ſhelter 
the people from vexation and trouble, as well as ex- 
pence, as the taking in payment from each country 
ſuch fruits and commodities as that country produceth; 


by which means the contribution becomes eaſy, natural, 
and equitable. - 


(g) There were likewiſe certain cantons aſſigned and . 


ſet apart for the maintaining of the queen's toiler and 
wardrobe one for her girdle, another for her veil, and 
ſo on for the reſt of her veſtments: And theſe cantons, 
which were of a great extent, ſince one of them con- 


tained as much ground as a man could walk over in a 


day; theſe cantons, I ſay, took their names from their 
particular uſe, or part of the garments to which they 
were appropriated; and were accordingly called, one 
the queen's girdle, another the queen's veil, and ſa 
on. In Plato's. time, the ſame cuſtom continued among 


* 


the Perſians. h | 

() The way of the king's giving penſions in thoſe 
days to ſuch perions as he had a mind to gratify, was 
exactly like, what I have obſerved concerning the 
queen. We read, that the king of Perſia aſſigned 
the revenue of four cities to Themiſtocles; one of 
which was to ſupply him with wine, another with 


2 | - bread, 


(z) Plut. in Alcib, c. i. p. 123. (5) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 227. 


| 
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bread, the third with meats for his table, and the fourth 


with his clothes and furniture. (i) Before that time, 


Cyrus had acted in the ſame manner with Pytharchus of 
Cyzicus, for whom he had a particular conſideration, 
and to whom he gave the revenue of ſeven cities. In 
following times, we find many inſtances of a like 
nature. | 2 | 


ARTICLE 
„ "Df 1006s w- 


. T HE people of Aſia in general were naturally of 


a warlike diſpoſition, and did not want courage ; 
but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury 


and pleaſure. When I ſay all, I muſt be underſtood 


to except the Perſians, who even before Cyrus, as well 


as in his reign, had the reputation of being a people 
of a very military genius. The ſituation of their 
country, which is rugged and mountainous, might be 
one reaſon of their hard and frugal manner of living; 
which is a thing of no little importance for the form- 
ing of good ſoldiers. But the good education which 
the Perſians gave their youth, was the chief cauſe of 
the courage and martial ſpirit of that people. 

With reſpect therefore to the manners, and particu- 
larlv to the article which I am now treating of, we 
muſt make ſome diſtinction between the different na- 
tions of Aſia, So that in the following account of 
military affairs, what perfection and excellence you 
find in the rules and principles of war, is to be ap- 
plied only to the Perſians, as they were in Cyrus's 
reizn; the reſt belongs to the other nations of Aſia, 
the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to 
the Perſians likewiſe after they had degenerated from 


their ancient valour, which happened not long after 


Cyrus, as will be ſhown in the ſequel. 


I. 7 Tr entrance into the ſervice, or into military diſcipline. 
The Perſians were trained up to the ſervice from 

5 | | their 
_ G) Athen. I. i. p. 30. (4) Strab. I. xv. p. 734. Ama Mar, l. Xxiii, ſub 
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their tender years, by paſſing through different exer- 
ciſes. Generally ſpeaking, they ſerved in the armies, 
from the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether 
they were in peace or war, they always wore ſwords, 
as our gentlemen do, which was never practiſed amon 
the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged to li 


themſelves at the time appointed; and it was eſteemed 


a crime to deſire to be diſpenſed with in that reſpect, as 
will be ſeen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given by 
Darius and Xerxes (1) to two young noblemen, whoſe 
fathers had deſired, as a favour, that their ſons might 
be permitted to ſtay at home, for a comfort to them in 
their old age. 3 

(un) Herodotus ſpeaks of a body of troops ap- 
pointed to be the king's guard, which were called im- 


mortal, becauſe this body, which conſiſted of ten thou- 


ſand, perpetually ſubſiſted, and was always complete; 
for as ſoon as any of the men died, another was im- 
mediately put into his place. The eftabliſhment of 
this body probably began with the ten thouſand men 
ſent for by Cyrus out of- Perſia to be his guard. They 
were diſtinguiſned from all the other troops by the 
richneſs of their armour, and ſtill more by their ſingu- 
lar courage. (2) Quintus Curtius mentions alſo this 
body of men, and another body beſides, conſiſting of 
fifteen thouſand, deſigned in like manner to be a guard 
to the king's perſon: The latter were called Dory- 
Phori, or the Lancers. „ 


II. Their armour. 


The ordinary arms of the Perſians were a ſabre, or 
ſcymitar, acinaces, as it is called in Latin; a kind of 
dagger, which hung in their belt on the right ſide; a 
| kgs or half-pike, having a ſharp- pointed iron at 

e end. | | 
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It ſeems that they carried two javelins, or lances, 


one to fling, and the other to fight with. They made 
great uſe of the bow, and of the quiver in which 
| | PITS 

(J) Herod, I. iv. & vi. Sen. de Ira, I. iii. c. 16. & 17. (n) Lib. 


mi, c. 3. () Lib. iii. c. 3. 
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they carried their arrows. The ling was not unknown 
amongſt them; but they did not ſet much value upon it. 
It appears from ſeveral paſſages in ancient authors, 
that the Perſians wore no helmets, but only their com- 
mon caps, which they called tiara's; this is particu- 
larly ſaid of Cyrus the Younger, (0) and of his army. 
And yet the ſame authors, in other places, make men- 
tion of their helmets.; from whence we muſt con- 
clude that their cuſtom had changed according to the 
Ihe foot for the moſt part wore cuiraſſes made of 
braſs, which were ſo artificially fitted to their bodies, 
that they were no impediment to the motion and apility 
of their limbs; no more than the vambraces,. or other 
pieces of armour, which covered the arms, thighs and 
leg of the horſemen. Their horſes themſelves for the 
moſt part had their faces, breaſts and flanks covered 


with braſs. Theſe were what are called equi catapbratti, 


barbed horſes. „ 
Authors differ very much about the | 
of their ſhields. At firſt they made uſe of very ſmall 
and light ones; made only of twigs, of oſier, gerra. 
But it appears from ſeveral ' paſſages, that they had 
alſs ſhields of braſs, which were of a great length. _ 
We have already obſerved, that in the firſt ages the 
light-armed ſoldiers, that is, the archers, lingers, &c. 
compoſed the bulk of the armies amongſt the Perſians 
and Medes. Cyrus, who had found by experience 
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that ſuch troops were only fit for ſkirmiſhing, or fight- 


ing at a diſtance, and who thought it moſt advantage- 
ous: to come directly to cloſe fight; he, I ſay, for 


theſe reaſons, made a change in his army, and re- 


duced thoſe light-armed troops to a very few, = 


the far greater number at all points, like the Teſt of 


the army. 


III. Chariots armed with ſeythes. 
(p) Cyrus introduced a conſiderable change likewiſe 
with reſpect to the chariots of war. Theſe had been 
(e) De exped. Cyr, I. i. p. 263, 15 (5) Xen. Cyr. I. vi. p. 152. 
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im uſe a long while before his time, as appears both 
from Homer and the ſacred writings. Theſe chariots 
had only two wheels, and were generally drawn by 


A 
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four horſes a-breaſt, with two men in each; one of 


diſtinguiſhed birth and valour, who fought,. and the 
other only for driving the chariot. | Cyrus thought 


this method, which was very expenſive, was but of 
little ſervice; ſince, for the equipping of three hundred 


chariots, were required twelve hundred horſes and fix 
hundred men, of which there were but - three: hundred 
who really fought, the other three hundred; though 
all men of merit and diſtinction, and capable of doing 

great ſervice, if otherwiſe employed, ſerving only as 
charioteers or drivers. To remedy this inconvenience, 
he altered the form of the chariots, and doubled the 
number of the fighting- men that rode in them, by 
putting the drivers into a condition to fight, as well as 
the others. 


He cauſed the wheels of the e to be made 


ſtronger, that they ſhould not be ſo eaſily broken; 


and their axle- trees to be made longer, to make them 
the more firm and ſteady. At each end of the axle- 


tree he cauſed ſcythes to be faſtened that were three 


feet long, and placed horizontally; and cauſed other 


. — to be fixed under the ſame. axle: tree with their 
es turned to the ground, that they. might cut in 


peers men or horſes, or whatever the impetuous vio- | 


ence of the chariots ſhould overturn. (4) It appears 
from ſeveral. paſſages in authors, that in after-rimes, 
beſides all this, they added two long iron ſpikes at the 
end of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in 
the way; and that they armed the hinder part of the 
chariot with ſeveral rows of ſharp knives to hinder any 
one from mounting behind. 

Theſe chariots were in uſe for many ages in all the 
eaſtern countries. They were looked upon as the 
Principal ſtrength of the armies, as the moſt certain 
cauſes of the victory, and as an apparatus the moſt 


1 
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pable of all other to ſtrike the enemy with conſter- 
nation and terror. 5 FF 
But in proportion as the military art improved, the 
ople found the inconveniences of them, and at 
ength laid them aſide. For to reap any advantage 
from them, it was neceſſary to fight in vaſt large 
plains, where the ſoil was very even, and where there 
were no rivulets, gutters, woods, nor vineyards.” 
In after-times ſeveral methods were invented to 
render theſe chariots abſolurely uſeleſs. (r) It was 
enough to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately 
ſtopped their courſe. Sometimes an able and expe- 
rienced general, as Eumenes in the battle which Scipio 
fought with Antiochus, would attack the chariots with 
a detachment of ſlingers, archers and ſpearmen, who 
| Jpreading themſelves on all ſides, would pour ſuch a 
ſtorm of ſtones, arrows, and lances, upon them, and at 
the ſame time fall a ſhouting ſo loud with the whole 


army, that they terrified the horſes of the chariots, and 


; occaſioned ſuch a diſorder and cenfuſion among them, 
as often made them turn about and run foul upon 
their own forces. (5) At other times they would ren- 
der the chariots ineffectual and unactive, only by march- 
ing over the ſpace, which ſeparated the two armies, 
with an extraordinary ſwiftneſs, and advancing ſud- 
denly upon the enemy. For the ſtrength and execu- 
tion of the chariots proceeded from the length of their 
courſe, which was what gave that impetuoſity and ra- 
pidity to their motion, without which they were but 
very feeble and inſignificant. It was after this manner, 


that the Romans under Sylla, at the battle of chæ- 


ronea, defeated and put to flight the enemy's chariots 
by raiſing loud peals of laughter, as if they had been 
at the games of the Circus, and by crying out, that 
they ſhould ſend more. | | | 


IV. Their diſcipline in peace as well as war. 
Nothing can be imagined more perfe&, than the 
diſcipline and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, 

whether in peace or war. - „%% SOS 

(7) Liv. 1, xxxvii, n. 41. . Plut. in Sl. p. 463. 
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The methods uſed by that great prince, as is fully 
related in Xenophon's Cyropædia, in order to form his 


troops by frequent exerciſes, to inure them to fatigue - 


by keeping them continually breathing and employed 
in laborious works, to prepare them for real battles by 
mock engagements, to fire them with courage and re- 
ſolution by exhortarions, praiſes, and rewards ; all this, 
I ſay, is a perfect model for all who have the com- 
mand of troops, to which, generally ſpeaking, peace 
and tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for a 
relaxation of diſcipline, which uſually enſues, enervates 
the vigour of the ſoldiers; and their inaction blunts 
that edge of courage, which the motion of armies, 
and the approach of enemies, infinitely ſharpen and 


excite. * A wiſe preſcience of the future ought to 


make us prepare in time of peace whateyer will be 
needful in time of war. 5 £ 
Whenever the Perfian armies marched, every thing 


was ordered and carried on with as much regularity. 


and exactneſs, as on a day of battle; not a ſoldier or 


officer daring to quit his rank, or remove from the 
colours. It was the cuſtom amongſt all Aſiaticks, 
whenever they encamped, though but for a day or a 
night, to have their camp ſurrounded with pretty deep 


ditches. This they did to prevent being ſurpriſed 


by the enemy, and that they might not be forced 
to engage againſt their inclinations. (z) They uſually 


contented themſelves with covering their camp with a 


bank of earth dug our of theſe ditches ; though ſome-, 
times they fortified them with good palliſadoes, and 


long ſtakes driven into the ground. | | 
By what has been ſaid of their diſcipline in time of 
peace, and of their manner of marching and encamp- 
ing their armies, we may judge of their exactneſs on a 
day of battle. Nothing can be more wonderful than 


the accounts we have of it in ſeveral parts of the Cy- 


ropædia. No ſingle family can be better regulated, or 
= TO L. il. : | | 

| 2 : UK ; e 2 
1 5 0 11 2 2 () Diod, I. i. Pp. 24, 25. 
* 0 46 — - * Metuenſque futuri, | : 2 - 
Im pace, ut ſaplens, aptarit idonea bello. Hor. Satyr. ii. I. 2. 
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pay a more ſpeedy and exact obedience to the firſt 
ſignal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long 
accuſtomed them to that prompt obedience, on. which 
the ſucceſs of all enterpriſes depends. For what avails 
the beſt head in the world, if the arms do not act 
conformably, and follow its directions? At firſt he 
had uſed ſome ſeverity, which is neceſſary in the be- 
ginning, in order to eſtabliſh a good diſcipline ; but 
this ſeverity was always accompanied with reafon, and 
tempered with kindneſs. The example of their“ leader, 
who was the firſt upon all duty, gave weight and au- 
. _ thority to his diſcourſe, and ſoftened the rigour of his 
commands. The unalterable rule he laid down to 
himſelf, of granting nothing but to merit only, and 
of refuſing every thing to favour, was a ſure means 
of keeping all the officers-attached to their duty, and 
of making them perpetually vigilant and careful. 
+ For there is nothing more diſcouraging to perſons 
of that profeſſion, even to thoſe who love their prince 
and their country, than to ſee the rewards, to which 
the dangers they have undergone, and the blood they 
have ſpilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus 
had the art of inſpiring his common ſoldiers even with 
a zeal for diſcipline and order, by firſt inſpiring them 
with a love for their country, for their honour, and their 
fellow. citizens; and above all, by endearing himſelf. 
to. them by his bounty and liberality. Thele are the 
true methods of eſtabliſhing and ſupporting military 
diſcipline in its full force and vigour. A 


V. Their order of battle. 


As there were but very few fortified places in Cy- 
rus's time, all their wars were little elſe but field ex- 
peditions ; for which reaſon that wiſe prince found 
out, by his own reflexion and experience, that nothing 
contributed more to victory, than a numerous and good 
Cavalry z and the gaining of one ſingle pitched battle 
| | was 


4 Dux, cultu levi, capite in- 1. xili. c. 35. 
tecto, in agmine, in laboribus - + Cecidifſe in irritum labores, fi 
frequens adeſſe: laudem ſtrenuis, præmia periculorum ſoli aſſequan- 
ſolatium invalidis, exemplum om- tur, qui periculis non affuerunt, 
aibus oſtendere. Tacit. Annal. Tacit. Bijr. ub, ili. ca. $3. 
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vas often attended with the conqueſt of a whole king- 
dom. Accordingly we fee, that having found the 


* 
* 
. 
7 : 


Perſian army entirely deſtitute of that important and 


neceſſary ſuccour, he turned all his thoughts towards 
remedying that defect; and ſo far ſucceeded, by his 


great application and activity, as to form a body of 


Perſian cavalry, which became ſuperior to that of his 
enemies, in goodneſs at leaſt, if not in number. (a) There 


were ſeveral breeds of horſes in Perſia and Media; but 


in the latter province, thoſe of a place, called Niſea, 
| were the molt eſteemed; and it was from thence the 
king's ſtable was furniſhed, We ſhall now examine 
what uſe they made of their cavalry and infantry. + 
The celebrated battle of Thymbræa may ſerve to give 
us a juſt notion of the tafticks of the ancients in the 
days of Cyrus, and to ſhow how far their ability extended 
either in the uſe of arms, or the diſpoſition of armies. 
They knew, that the moſt advantageous order of 
battle was to place the infantry in the centre, and the 
cavalry, which conſiſted chiefly of the cuiraſſiers, on the 
two wings of the army. By this diſpoſition the flanks of 


the foot were covered, and the horſe were at liberty to 


act and extend themſelves, as occaſion ſhould require. 


They likewiſe underſtood the neceſſity of drawing 


out an army into. ſeveral lines, in order to ſupport one 
another; becaule otherwiſe, one ſingle line might eaſily 
be pierced through and broken; fo would not be able 
to rally, and conſequently the army would be left 
without reſource. For which reaſon, they formed the 
firſt line of foot heavily armed, * twelve men deep. 
who, on the firſt onſet, made uſe of the hali-pike ; 
and afterwards, when the fronts of the two armies 
came cloſe together, engaged the enemy body to body 
with their ſwords, or ſcymitars. Do 

The ſecond line conſiſted of ſuch men as were lightly 
armed, whoſe manner of fighting was 'to fling their 
javelins over the heads of the firit. Theſe javelins 


were made of a heavy wood, were pointed with iron, 


22 „ and 
| (2) Herod. I. vii, c. 40. Strab. I. xi. p. 530. | 
Before Cyrus's time it was of twenty-four men. 5 
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and were flung with great violence. The deſign of 
them was to put the enemy into diſorder, before they 
came to cloſe fight. 4 

The third line conſiſted of archers, whoſe bows 
being bent with the utmoſt force, carried their arrows 
over the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex- 
tremely annoyed the enemy. Theſe archers were ſome- 
times mixed with lingers, who ſlung great ſtones with 
a terrible force; but, in after-time, the Rhodians, in- 


ſtead of ſtones, made uſe of leaden bullets, which the 


ſlings carried a great deal farther. 


— 


A fourth line, formed of men in the ſame manner 


as thoſe of the firſt, formed the rear of the main body. 


This line was intended for the ſupport of the others, 


and to keep them to their duty, in caſe Reg gave way. 


It ſerved likewiſe for a rear- guard, and a y of re- 
ſerve to repulſe the enemy, if they ſhould happen ta 
penetrate ſo far. „ | . 
They had beſides moving towers, carried upon huge 
waggons, drawn by ſixteen oxen each, in which were 
twenty men, whoſe buſineſs was to diſcharge ſtones and 
javelins. Theſe were placed in the rear of the whole 
army behind the body of reſerve, and ſerved to ſup- 
port their troops, when they were driven by the enemy; 
and to favour their rallying when in diſorder. 
They made great uſe too of their chariots armed 
with ſcythes, as we have already obſerved. Theſe they 
generally placed in the front of the battle, and ſome 
of them at certain times upon the flanks of the army; 
or, when they had any reaſon to fear their being ſur- 
rounded. | 
Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients 
carry their knowledge in the military art with reſpe& 
to their battles and engagements. But we do not find 
they had any ſkill in chooſing advantageous poſts, in 
ſeaſonably poſſeſſing themſelves of a favourable coun- 
try, of bringing the war into a cloſe one; of making 


uſe of defiles and narrow paſſes, either to moleſt the 


enemy in their march, or to cover themſelves from 
their attacks; of laying artful ambuſcades; of pro- 
4 gs | dDuacting 
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of not ſuffering a ſuperior enemy to force them to a 
decifive action, and of reducing him to the neceſſity 
of preying upon himſelf through the want of forage 
alf proviſions. Neither do we ſee, that they had 
much regard to the defending of their right and left 
with rivers, marſhes, or mountains; and by that means 
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tracting a campaign to a great length by wiſe delays, 


to make the front of a ſmaller army equal to that of 


another much more numerous; and to put it out of 
the enemy's power to furround or flank then. 
©. Yet in Cyrus's firft campaign againſt the Armenians, 
and afterwards againſt the a Aoi, there ſeems to 


have been ſome beginnings, and a kind of eſſay of 


chis art; but they were not improved, or carried to 


any degree of perfection in thoſe days. Time, reflec- 


tion, and experience made the great commanders in 


after-ages acquainted with theſe precautions and ſub- 
tleties of war; and we have already ſhown, in the 
wars of the Carthaginians, what uſe Hannibal, 


Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both nations 


made of them. 


VI. T heir manner of attacking and defending ſtrong places. 


The ancients both deviſed and executed all that 


could be expected from the nature of the arms known 
in their days, as alſo from the force and the variety of 
engines then in uſe, either for attacking or defending 
fortified places. e ol Ye To Tn; 


1. Their Way of attacking Places. | 
The firſt method of attacking a place was by 


blockade. They inveſted the town with a wall built 


quite round it, and in which, at proper diſtances, were 
made redoubts and places of arms; and between the 
wall and the town they dug a deep trench, which they 
ſtrongly fenced with palliſadoes, to hinder the beſieged 
from going out, as well as to prevent ſuccours or pro- 
viſtons from being brought in. In this manner t 

waited till famine did what they could not effect by 
force or art. From hence proce=ded the length of 
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the ſieges related by the ancients; as that of Troy, 
which laſted ten years; that of Azoth by Pſammeti- 
cus, which laſted twenty; that of Nineveh, where we 
find Sardanapalus defended himſelf for the ſpace of 
ſeven. And Cyrus might have lain a long time before 
Babylon, where they had laid in a ſtock of proviſions 
for twenty years, if he had not uſed a different method 
for tak ing it. VVV : fs 
As they found blockades extremely tedious from their 
duration, they invented the method of ſcaling, which 


was done by railing a great number of ladders, againſt 


the walls, by means whereof a great many files of ſol- 
diers might climb up together, and force their way in. 
To render this method of ſcaling impracticable, or 
at leaſt incffetual, they made the walls of their city ex- 
tremely high, and the towers, wherewith they were 
flanked, ſtill conſiderably. higher, that the ladders of the 
beſiegers might not be able to reach the top of them. 
This obliged them to find out ſome other way of getting 
to the top of ramparts; and. this was building moving 
towers of wood, ſtill higher than the walls, and by ap- 
roaching them with thoſe wooden towers. On the top 
of theſe towers, which formed a kind of platform, was 
placed a competent number of ſoldiers, who with darts 
and arrows, and the aſſiſtance of their baliſtæ and ca- 
tapultæ, ſcowered the ramparts, and cleared them of 
the defenders; and then from a lower ſtage of the 


tower, they let down a kind of drawbridge, which 


reſted upon the wall, and gave the ſoldiers admittance. 

A third method, which "extremely ſhortened the 
length of their ſieges, was that of the battering-ram, 
by which they made breaches in the walls, and opened 
themſelves a paſſage into the nl-ces beſieged. This 
battering-ram was a vaſt thick beam of timber, with 


a ſtrong head of iron or braſs at the end of it; which 


as of other warlike engines, in another place. 


was puſhed: with the utmoſt force againſt the walls. 
There were ſeveral kinds of them; but I ſhall give a 
more ample and particular account of theſe, as well 


They 


Homer makes no mention of the ram, or any wwarlike engine, 


[ 
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They had ſtill a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of ſapping and undermining; and this 
was done two different ways; that is, either to carry 
on a ſubterranean path quite under the walls, into the 
heart of the city, and ſo open themſelves a paſſage 
and enterance into it; or elſe, after they had ſapped the 
foundation of the wall, and put ſupporters under it, 
to fill the ſpace with all ſorts of combuſtible matter, 


and then to ſet that matter on fire, in order to burn 


down the ſupporters, calcine the materials of the wall, 
and throw down part of it. | 


2. Their manner of defending places. 


With reſpect to the fortifying and | defending of 
towns, the ancients made uſe of all rhe fundamental 


Principles and eſſential rules now practiſed in the art 
of fortification. They had the method of overflow- 
ing the country round about, to hinder the enemy's 
approaching the town ; they made their ditches deep, 
and of a ſteep aſcent, and fenced them round with palli- 
ſadoes, to make the enemy's aſcent or deſcent the more 


difficult; they made their ramparts very thick, and 
_ fenced them with ſtone, or brick-work, that the bat- 
tering- ram ſhould not be able to demoliſh them; and 
very high, that the ſcaling of them ſhould be equally 


impracticable; they had their projecting towers, from 
whence our modern baſtions derived their origin, for 


the flanking of the courtins, the ingenious invention 
of different machines for the ſhooting of arrows, 


throwing of darts and lances, and hurling of great 


ſtones with vaſt force and violence; their parapets 

Featiny,” 
and their covered galleries, which went quite round 
the walls, and ſerved as ſubterraneous paſſages ; their 
intrenchments behind the breaches, and necks of the 


and battlements in the walls for the ſoldiers 


towers; they made their ſallies roo, in order to de- 
ſtroy the works of the beſiegers, and to ſet their en- 


gines on fire; as alſo their countermines to defeat the 
mines of the enemy; and laſtly, they built citadels, 
as places of retreat in caſe of extremity, to ſerve as 
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the laſt reſource to a garriſon upon the point of being 
forced, and to make — tak ing of the town of no effect, 
or at leaſt to obtain a more advantageaus capitu- 
lation. All theſe methods of defending places againſt 
thoſe that beſieged them, were known in the att of 
fortification, as it was practiſed among the ancients; 
and they are the very ſame as are now, in uſe among 
_ the moderns, allowing for ſuch alteration as the differ- 


eee ii and bo wolts hate 
I chought it neceſſary to enter into this detail, in or- 
der to give the reader an idea of the ancient manner 
of defending fortified towns; as alſo to remove a pre- 
judice which prevails among many af the moderns, 
Who imagine, that, becauſe new names are now given 
to the ſame things, the thing themſelves are therefore 
different in nature and principle. Since the invention 
of gunpowder, cannon indeed have been ſubſtituted 
in the place of the battering-ram ; and muſker-ſhot in 
the room of baliſtz, catapultæ, ſcorpions, javelins, 
ſlings, and arrows. But does it therefore follow, that 
any of the fundamental rules of fortification. are 
changed? By no means. The ancients made as much 
of the ſolidity of. bodies, and the mechanick powers 
of motion, as art and ingenuity would . 
VII. The condition of the Perſian forces after Cyrus's time. 
I have already obſerved, more than once, that we, 
muſt not qudge of the merit and courage. of the Per- 
ſian troops at all times, by what we ſee of them in 
Cyrus's reign. I ſhall conclude this article of war with 
a judicious reflection made by Monſieur Boſſuet, biſhop, 
of Meaux, on that ſubject. He obſerves, that after 
the death of that prince, the Perſians, generally 
ſpeaking, were ignorant of the great advantages that 
reſult ir | 
drawing up of an army; their order in marching and 
encamping; and that happineſs of conduct which 
moves thoſe great bodies without diſorder or confu- 
ſion, Full of a vain oſtentation of their power and. 
greatneſz; and relying more ypon ſtrength, n pru- 
| 5 ; dence, 
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from ſeverity, order, or diſcipline; from the 
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dence, upon the number rather than the choice 7 


their troops, they thought they had done all that was 
neceſſary, when they had drawn together immenſe 
numbers of people, who fought indeed with reſolution 
enough, but without order, and who found themſelves 
incumbered with the vaſt multitudes of uſeleſs perſons, 
in the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For 
to ſuch an height was their luxury grown, that they 
would needs have the ſame magnificence, and enjoy 
the ſame pleaſures and delights in the army, as in the 
king's: court; ſo that in their wars the Kings marched 
accompanied with their wives, their concubines, and 
all their cunuchs. Their ſilver and gold plate, and alb - 
their rich furniture, were carried after them in prodi- ; 
gigus quantities; and, in ſhort, all the equipage and 
utenſils ſo- voluptuous a life requires. An army com- 
_ poſed in this manner, and already clogged with the 
exceſſive number of troops, had the additional load 
of vaſt multitudes of ſuch as did not fight. In this 
confuſion, the troops could not act in concert: Their 
orders never reached them in time; and in action every 
thing went on at random, as it were, without the poſſi- 
bility of any commander's preventing diforder. Add 
to this, the neceſſity they were under of finiſhing an 
expedition quickly, and of paſſing into an enemy's 
Pu with great rapidity; becauſe ſuch a vaſt body 
t people, greedy not only of the neceffaries of life, 
but of fuch things alſo as were requiſite for luxury and 
pleaſure, conſumed all that could be met with in a very 
ſhort time; nor indeed is it eaſy to comprehend from 
' whence they could procure ſubſiſtence. * 


#4 * . , 


But with all this vaſt train, the Perſians aſtoniſhed 
thofe nations that were as unexpert in military affairs as 
themſelves; and many of thoſe that were better verſed 
therein, were yet overcome by them, being either weak- 
ened or diſtreſſed by their own diviſions, or oyerpow- : 
ered by their enemy's numbers, And by this means 
Egypt, as proud as ſhe was of her antiquity, her wife 
inſtitutions, and the conqueſts of her Seſoſtris, became 
ſubje& to the Perſians. Nor was it difficult for them 
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to conquer the Leſſer Aſia, and ſuch Greek colonies as 
the luxury of Aſia had corrupted. But when they 
came to engage with Greece itſelf, they found- what 


they had never met with before, regular and well - diſ- 


ciplined troops, ſkilful. and experienced commanders, 


ſoldiers accuſtomed to temperance, whoſe bodies were 


inured to toil and labour, and rendered both robuſt 
and active, by wreſtling and other exerciſes practiſed in 


that country. The Grecian armies indeed were but 
| ſmall; but they were like your ſtrong, vigorous bodies, 
that ſeem to be all nerves and ſinews, and full of ſpi- 
rits in every part: At the ſame time they were ſo well 
commanded, and ſo prompt in obeying the orders of 


their generals, that one would have thought all the ſol- 


7 


diers had been actuated by one ſoul; ſo perfect an har - 


mony was there in all their motions. 
1 1 * | 
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ARTICLE k | © 
Aris and ſciences. N 


Do not pretend to give an account of the eaſtern 

poetry, of which we know little more than what 
we find in the books of the Old Teſtament. Thoſe 
precious fragments are ſufficient to let us know the 92 
gin of poeſy; its true deſign; the uſe that was made 
of it by thoſe inſpired writers, namely, to celebrate 
the 1 Ferie and ſing the wonderful works of God, 


as alſo the dignity and ſublimity of ſtyle which ought 


to accompany it, and be adapted to the 1 of the 


ſubjects it treats. The diſcourſes of Job's friends, who 
lived in the eaſt, as he himſelf did, and who were di- 
ſtinguiſhed among the Gentiles, as much by their learn- 
ing as their birth, may likewiſe give us ſome notion of 
the eaſtern eloquence in thoſe early ages. 
What the Egyptian prieſts ſaid of the Greeks in ge- 
neral, and of the Athenians in particular, according 
to (x) Flato, that they were but children in antiquity, 
is very true with reſpect to arts and ſciences, of which 
they have falſcly aſcribed the invention to chimerical 


perſons, much poſterior to the deluge. (5) The holy 


| | .-_ __ __ Eriprure 
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ſcripture informs us, that before that epocha, God had 


diſcovered to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating | 
| dY 


o 


the ground; of feeding their flocks and cattle, when 


their habitation was in tents ; of ſpinning wool and 
flax, and weaving it into ſtuffs. and linen; of forging 
and poliſhing iron and braſs, and putting them to num 


berleſs uſes, that are neceſſary and convenient for life 
and ſociety. | | | 


We learn from the ſame ſcriptures, that. very ſoon 


after the deluge, human induſtry had made ſeveral diſ- 
coveries very worthy. of admiration; as, 1. The art 
of ſpinning gold thread, and of interweaving it with 
ſtuffs. 2. That of beating gold, and with light. thin 
leaves of it to gild wood and other materials. 3. The 
ſecret of caſting metals; as braſs, ſilver, or gold; and 
of making all forts of figures with them in imitation of 
nature ; of repreſenting any kind of different objects; 


_ and of making an infinite variety of veſſels of thoſe 


metals, for uſe and ornament. 4. The art of paint- 
ing or carving upon wood, ftone, or marble: And, 


5. to name no more, that of dying their ſilks and 


ſtuffs, and giving them the moſt exquiſite and beauti- 
ful colours. . 

As it was in Aſia that men firſt ſettled after the de- 
luge, it is eaſy to conceive that Aſia muſt have been 
the nurſe, as it were, of arts and ſciences, of which 
the rememberance had been preſerved by tradition; and 


yvhich were afterwards revived again, and reſtored by 


means of men's wants and neceſſities, which put them 
upon all the methods of induſtry and application. 


3 Sxcr. I. Architefure, 
IEE building of the tower of Babel, and ſhortly 


after of thoſe famous cities Babylon and Nine- 


veh, which have been looked upon as prodigies; the 
grandeur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, 
divided into ſundry halls and apartments, and adorned 


with every thing that either decency or conveniency 


could require; the regularity and ſymmetry of the pil- 
lars, and vaulted roots, raiſed and multiplied one upon 


5 


another; 
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to conquer the Leſſer Aſia, and ſuch Greek colonies as 
the luxury of Aſia had corrupted. But when they 
came to engage with Greece itſelf, they found what 
they had never met with before, regular and well - diſ- 
ciplined troops, ſkilful. and experienced commanders, 
ſoldiers accuſtomed to temperance, whoſe bodies were 
inured to toil and labour, and rendered both robuſt 
and active, by wreſtling and other exerciſes practiſed in 
that country. The Grecian armies indeed were but 
ſmall; but they were like your ſtrong, vigorous bodies, 
that ſeem to be all nerves and ſinews, and full of ſpi- 
rits in every part: At the ſame time they were ſo well 
commanded, and ſo prompt in obeying the orders df 
their generals, that one would have thought all the ſol- 
diers had been actuated by one ſoul; ſo perfect an har- 
mony was there in all their motions. © © 
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Arts and ſciences. Fre 


Do not pretend to give an account of the eaſtern 


L poetry, of which we know little more than what 
we find in the books of the Old Teſtament. - Thoſe 
precious fragments are ſufficient to let us know the Py 
gin of poeſy; its true deſign; the uſe that was made 
of it by thoſe inſpired writers, namely, to celebrate 
the perfections, and ſing the wonderful works of God, 


as alſo the dignity and ſublimity of ſtyle which ought 


to accompany. it, and be adapted to the majeſty of the 


ſubjects it treats. The diſcourſes of Job's friends, who 
lived in the eaſt, as he himſelf did, and who were di- 
ſtinguiſhed among the Gentiles, as much by their learn- 


ing as their birth, may likewiſe give us ſome notion of 


the eaſtern eloquence in thoſe early ages. 


What the Egyptian prieſts ſaid of the Greeks in ge- 
neral, and of the Athenians in particular, according 
to (x) Flato, that they were but children in antiquity, 
is very true with reſpect to arts and ſciences, of which 


they have falſely aſcribed the invention to chimerical 


peerrlons, much poſterior to the deluge. () The holy 
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| ſcripture informs us, that before that epocha, God had 


diſcovered to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating - 


the ground; of feeding their flocks and cattle, when 
their habitation was in tents ; of ſpinning wool and 
flax, and weaving it into ſtuffs. and linen; of forging 
and poliſhing iron and braſs, and putting them to num- 


berleſs uſes, that are neceſſary. and convenient for life 


and ſociety. | . - 
We learn from the ſame ſcriptures, that very ſoon 
after the deluge, human induſtry had made ſeveral diſ- 
coveries very worthy. of admirationz as, 1. The art 
of ſpinning gold thread, and of interweaving it with 


| ſtuffs. 2. That of beating gold, and with light thin 


leaves of it to gild wood and other materials. 3. The 
ſecret of caſting metals; as braſs, ſilver, or gold; and 
of making all forts of figures with them in imitation of 
nature ; of repreſenting any kind of different objects; 
and of making an infinite variety of veſſels of thoſe 
metals, for uſe and ornament. 4. The art of paint- 
ing or carving upon wood, ſtone, or marble: And, 


g. to name no more, that of dying their filks and 


ſtuffs, and giving them the moſt exquilite and beauti- 
ful colours. „ | 
As it was in Aſia that men firſt ſettled after the de- 
luge, it is eaſy to conceive. that Aſia muſt have been 
the nurſe, as it were, of arts and ſciences, of which 
the rememberance had been preſerved by tradition; and 
which were afterwards revived again, and reſtored by 
means of men's wants and neceſſities, which put them 
upon all the methods of induſtry and application. 


- SECT. I. ArchiteFure. 
I building of the tower of Babel, and ſhortly 
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after of thoſe famous cities Babylon and Nine- 


veh, which have been looked upon as prodigies; the 
grandeur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, 
divided into ſundry halls and apartments, and adorned 
with every thing that either decency or conveniency 
could require; the regularity and ſymmetry of the pil- 
lars, and vaulted roofs, raiſed and multiplied one upon 


PF 


another; 
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another; the noble gates of their cities; the breadth 
and thickneſs of their ramparts; the height and ſtrengrh 
of their towers; their large commodious keys on the 
banks of their great rivers; and their curious bold 
bridges built over them: All theſe things, I' fy, with 
many other works of the like nature, ſhow to what a 
piech of perfection architecture was carried in thoſe 
ancient times. 3 3 . 
© Yer Tearihot ſay, whether in thoſe ages this art roſe 
to that degree of perfection, which it afterwards at- 
tained in Greece and Italy, or thoſe vaſt ſtructures in 
Aſia and Egypt, ſo much boaſted” of by the ancients, 
were as remarkable tor their beauty and regularity, as 
they were for their magnitude and fpaciouſneſs. We 
Hear of five orders in architecture, the Tuſcan, Dorick, 
Fonick;” Corinthian, and Compoſite: But we never hear 
of an Afiatiek or Egyptian order; which gives us rea- 
fon 'to doubt whether the ſymmetry, meaſures, and pro- 
portians of pillars, pilaſters, and other ornaments in 
architecture, were exattly - obſerved in thoſe ancient 
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| er eu 3.5: 
T ts no wonder if, in a country like Aſia, addicted 
1 to voluptuous and luxurious Hving, mufick, which 
is in a manner the ſoul of ſuch enjoyments, was in high 
eſteem, and cultivated with great application. The 
very names of the principal notes of ancient muſick, 
which the modern has ſtill preſerved, namely, the 
Dorick, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and Zolian, ſuf- 
ficiently indicate the place where it had its origin; or 
at leaſt, where it was improved and brought to perfec- 
tion. (z) We learn from Holy Scripture, that in La- 
ban's time inſtrumental muſick was much in uſe in the 
country where he dwelt, that is, in Meſopotamia 
fince, among the other reproaches he makes to his ſon- 
in-law Jacob, he complains, that by his precipitate 
flight, he had put it out of his power to conduct him 
and his family with mirtb and with ſongs, with tabret 
und with harp. - (a) Amongſt the booty that Cyrus 
NE | | ordered 
Iz) Gen, xxxi. 7. (a) Cyrop. I. iv. p. 13. | 
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ordered to be ſet apart for his uncle Cyaxares, mention 
is made of two famous female muſicians, very ſkilful 
in their profeſſion, who accompanied a lady of Suſa, 
and were taken priſoners with her. 

I 0o determine what degree of perfection muſick was 
carried to by the ancients, is a queſtion which very 
much puzzles the learned. It is the harder to be 

| Pars becauſe, to determine juſtly upon it, it ſeems 
neceſſary we ſhould have ſeveral pieces of muſick com- 
poſed by the ancients, with their notes, that we might 
examine it both with our eyes and our ears. But, 
unhappily, it is not with muſick in this reſpect, as with 
ancient ſculpture and poetry, of which we have fo 
many noble monuments remaining; whilſt, on the 

contrary, we have not any one piece of their compo» 
ſition in the other ſcience, by which we can form a 
certain judgement of it, and determine whether the 
mulick of the;ancients was as perfect as ours. 


* 


It is generally allowed, that the ancients were | 
acquainted with the triple ſymphony, that is, the | 
harmony of voices, that of inſtruments, and that of 
voices and inſtruments in concert. | | 
It is alſo agreed, that they excelled in what relates 
to the rythmus. What is meant by rythmus, is the i 
aſſemblage, or union of various times in muſick, which | 
are joined together with a certain order, and in certain | 
proportions. To underſtand this definition, it is to 
be obſerved, that the muſick we are here ſpeaking of, | 
was always ſet and ſung to the words of certain verſes, 
in which every ſyllable was diſtinguiſhed into long and 
ſhort ; that the ſhort ſyllable was pronounced as quick 
again as the long; that therefore the former was 
reckoned to make up but one time, whilſt the latter made 
up two; and conſequently the found which anſwered. 
to this, was to continue twice as long, as the ſound 
which anſwered to the other; or, which is the ſame 
thing, it was to conſiſt of two times, or megſyres, 
whilſt the other comprehended but one; that the Verſes, 
which were ſung, conſiſted of a certain number of feet 


formed 
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formed by the different combination of theſe long and 
ſhort ſyllables; and that the rythmus of the = 


regularly followed the march of theſe feet. As the 


feet, of what nature or extent ſoever, were always 


divided into two equal or unequal parts, of which the 
former was called rie, elevation or raiſing; and the 
latter Steig, 3 or falling: So the rythmus of 


the ſong, which anſwered to every one of thoſe feet, 


was divided into two parts equally or unequally by 


what we now call a beat, and a reſt or intermiſſion. 
The ſcrupulous regard the ancients had to the quantity 
of their ſyllables in their vocal muſick, made their 


rythmus much more perfect and regular than ours: 
For our poetry is not formed upon the meaſure of long 


and ſhort ſyllables ; but nevertheleſs a ſkilful muſician - 


amongſt us, may in ſome ſort expreſs, by the length 
of the ſounds, the quantity of every ſyllable. This 
account of the rythmus of the ancients I have copied 
from one of the diſſertations of Monſieur Burette; 


Which I have done out of regard for young ſtudents, 


to whom this little explanation may be of great uſe for 


the underſtanding of ſeveral] pallages 1 in ancient authors. 
I now return to my ſubject. 


The principal point in diſpute among the learned, 
concerning the muſick of the ancients, is to know 


whether they underſtood muſick in ſeveral parts, that is, 


a compoſition conſiſting of ſeveral parts, and in which 


all thoſe different parts form each by itſelf a complete 


piece, and at the ſame time have an harmonious 


Connexion, as it is in our counter-point or Art: 
whether ſimple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning 
this matter, and whatever elſe relates to the muſick of 


the ancients, I refer him to the learned diſſertations of 


the above-mentioned M. Burette, inſerted in the 3d, 
4th, and gth volumes of the Memoirs of the Royal 


Academy des Belles. lettres; which ſhow the profound 


erudition and exquiſite caſte of that writer, | 
"nr Rey | 
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T7 likewiſe diſcover in thoſe early times the, 
| origin of phyſick, the beginnings of which,as of 
all other afts and ſciences, were very rude and imper- 
fect. (5) Herodotus, and after him Strabo, obſerve, 
that it was a general cuſtom among the Babyloniang to 
expoſe their ſick perſons to the view of paſſengers, in 
order to learn of them, whether they had been afflicted 
with the like diſtemper, and by what remedies they. 
had been cured. From hence ſeveral people have pre- 
tended that phyſick is nothing elſe but a conjectural 
and experimental ſcience, entirely reſulting from 
obſervations made upon the nature of different diſeaſes, 
and upon ſuch. things as are conducive or prejudicial 
to health. It muſt be confeſſed, that experience will 
go a great way; but that alone is not ſufficient. The 
famous Hippocrates made great uſe of it in his prac- 
| tice; but he did not entirely rely upon it. (c) The 
cuſtom was in thoſe days, for all perſons that had been 
ſick, and were cured, to put up a picture of ZEſculapius, 
wherein they gave an account of the remedies that 
had reſtored them to their health. That celebrated, 
phyſician cauſed all theſe inſcriptions and memorials 
- be copied out, which were of great advantage to 
a | == | 
(d) Phyſick was, even in the time of the Trojan war, 
in great uſe and eſteem. AÆſculapius, who flouriſhed 
at that time, is reckoned the inventor of that art, and 
had even then brought it to a great perfection by his 
profound knowledge in botany, by his great ſkill in 
medicinal preparations and chirurgical operations : For 
in thoſe days theſe ſcveral branches were not ſeparated 
from one another, but were all included together under 
the denomination of phyſick. 5 „ 
(e) The two ſons of Eſculapius, Podalirius and 
Machaon, who commanded a certain number of troops 
at the ſiege. of Troy, were both excellent phy Tow 
„„ anc 
(5) Her. I. i. e. 197. Strabr I. Gui. p. 7465 (e] Plin. I. xxix. 


Co I. Strab. J. viii. P. 574. (>; Died. I. v. p. 341. (e) Hows | h 
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and brave officers; and rendered as much ſervice to 
the Grecian army by their ſkill in their phyſical, as 
they did by their courage and conduct in their military 
capacity. /) Nor did Achilles himſelf, ' or even 
Alexander the Great in after-times, think the knowled 


of this ſcience improper for a general, or beneath his 


dignity. On the contrary, he learned it himſelf of 
Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards inſtructed his go- 
vernor and friend Patroclus in 1t, who did not diſdain to 
exerciſe the art, in healing the wound of Eurypilus. 
This wound he healed by the application of a certain 


root, which immediately afſuaged the pain, and 
| Ropped the bleeding. Botany, or that part of phyſick 
-which treats of herbs and plants was very much 


known, and almoſt the only branch of the ſcience ufed 


In thoſe early times. (g) Virgil ſpeaking of a celebrated 


Phyſician, who was inſtructed in his art by Apollo 
himſelf; ſeems to confine that profeſſion to the know- 


ledge of ſimples. Scire poteſtates herbarum uſumque 


medendi maluit. It was nature herſelf that offered thoſe 
innocent and ſalutary remedies, and ſeemed to invite 
mankind to make uſe of them. (Y) Their gardens, 


fields, and woods ſupplied them gratis with an infinite 


plenty and variety. (i) As yet no uſe was made of 
minerals, treacles, and other compoſitions, fince 
diſcovered by cloſer and more inquiſitive reſearches 
e _*' | F 
( ) Pliny ſays, that phyſick, brought by Æſculapius 
into great reputation about the time of the Trojan 


war, was foon after neglected and loft, and lay in a 
manner buried in darkneſs till the time of the Pelopon- 


neſian war, when it was revived by Hippocrates, and 
reſtored to its ancient honour and credit. This may 


be true with reſpect to Greece; but in Perſia we find 
it always cultivated, and conſtantly held in great repu- 
tation. (}) The great Cyrus, as is obſerved by Xeno- 


phon, never failed to take a certain number of excel- 
lent phy Geians- alone with him in the army, reward- 
IND 7 : „ in 
Y Plut. in Alex p. 688: - (g) n l. xil. v. 296. (5) Plin. 
(/) Cyrop. 1. i. p. 29. & l. viii. p. 212. e 
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ing them very liberally, and treating them with parti- 
cular regard: He further remarks, that in this Cyrus 
only followed a cuſtom, that had been anciently eſta- 


r 


bliſhed among their generals; () and that the younger 
Cyrus acted in che ſame manner, , 3 1 „„ 1 L 


Hippocrates, who carried this ſcience 'to its higheſt 
xerfecion: * And though it be certain, that ſeveral 
mprovements and new diſcoveries have been made in 
that art ſince His time, yet is he ſtill looked upon by 
the ableſt phyſicians, as the firſt and chief maſter of 


It ' mult nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that it was 


the faculty, and as the perſon whoſe writings ought 5 


to be the chief ſtudy of thoſe that would diſtingui 
themlelves in that pfiofemo n.. 2h 20 
Men thus qualified, who, beſide their having:ſtudied 
the moſt celebrated phyſicians; as well ancient 48 
modern, as alſo the knowledge they have acquired of 
the virtues of ſimples, the principles of natural philb- 
ſophy, and the conftitution and contexture of human 
bodies, have had a long practice and experience, and 


— 


men as theſe, in a well ordered fate; deſerve to be 


itſelf lignifies to us in the ſacred writings: (%) The 
til of the phyſician ſhall lift up bis bad; and in "the 


abt of great men be ſhall be in admiratjon; ſitice 'all 
their labours, lucubrations, and watchings are devotèd 


to the people's health, which of all human bleſſings is 


is what mankind are the leaſt careful ro preſerve. ne 
do not ohly deſtroy it by riot and exceſs, but throug 


a blind credulity they fooliſhly entruſt it with perſons 


of no {ll gr experience, ® wh impoſe upon rhem by 
their impudence and preſumption,” or ſeduce them by 


their flattering aſſurantes of infallible recovery.” - 


( De exped. Cyr- I. i, p. 1. (ö) Eeclus. rrviii, 3. 
| © Pala) efty ut quiſque inter fieri—Adeo blanda eſt ſpefandi pro 


Nos loquendo polleat, imperato- ſe cuique dulcedo. Plia. I. xxix. 


tem illico vitæ noſtræ neciſque . i. 
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| o that have added their own ſerious reffections; ſuch - 


highty, rewarded and diſtinguiſhed, as the holy Spirit 
e 
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Scr. IV. Afronomy. | 
As much as the Grecians defired to be eſteemed 
the authors and inventors of all arts and ſciences, 
they could never abſolutely deny the Babylonians the 
honour of having laid the foundations of aſtronomy. 
The * advantageous fituation of Babylon, which was 
built upon a wide, extended flat country, where no 
mountains beunded the proſpect; the conftant clearneſs 


and ſerenity of the air in that country, ſo favourable 


to the free contemplation of the heavens z perhaps 
alſo the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, 
which ſeemed to be intended for an obſervatory ; all 


theſe circumſtances. were ſtrong motives to engage this 


baſſides, in 


people to a more nice obſervation of the various 


motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular 


courſe of the ſtars. + The abbot Renaudot, in his 
diſſertation upon the {phere, obſerves, that the plain 


which in ſcripture is called Shinar, and in which Babylon 


ſtood, is the ſame as is called by the Arabians Sinjar, 
where the Gl bi Almamon, i the ſeventh of the Hab- 
whoſe reign the ſciences began to flouriſh 


among the Arabians, cauſed the aſtronomical obſer- 


_ vations to be made, which for ſeveral ages directed 
all the aſtronomers of Europe; and that the ſultan 


Gelaleddin Melikſchah, the third of the Seljukides, 


cauſed a courſe of the like obſervations to be made 


near three hundred years afterwards in the ſame place: 


From whence it appears, that this place was always 


reckoned one of the propereſt in the world for 
aſtronomical obſervations. N | | 


The ancient Babylonians could not have carried 
theirs to any great perfection for want of the * of 
teleſcopes, which are of modern invention, and have 


greatly contributed of late years to render our aſtrono- 


mical enquiries more perfect and exact. Whatever 
they were, they have not come down to us. Epigenes, 


- great 


* A Principio Aſſyrii propter feellarum obſervaverunt. Cic. lib. i. 
pl anitiem magnitudinemque regio- de Divin. . 2. 
mum-<quas incolebant, cum cœlu + Memoirs of the Acadetty des 
ex omni parte patens & apertum Belles-lettres, Vel. I. Part it. p. 2+ 
intuerentur, trajectiones motuſque . I 155 
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a great and credible author, 2 to Pliny (o) 
ſpeaks of obſervations made for the ſpace of ſeren 


huedred and twenty years, and imprinted upon ſquares 
of brick; which, if it be true, muſt reach back to 4 
very early antiquity.  (P) Thoſe of which Caliſthenes, 
a philoſopher in Alexander's court, makes mention, 
and of which he gave Ariſtotle Hd account, include 
1903 years, and conſequemly muſt commence very 
near the delage; and he! Ro of Ninirod's building 
tue . EEE HR OR 
We are certainly under great obligatiotis; which we 
ought to acknowledge, to the labours and curious en- 
quiries of thoſe who have contributed to the diſcovery 
or improvement of ſo uſeful a ſcience; a ſcience; not 
only of great ſervice to agriculture and navigation, by 
the knowledge it gives us of the regular courſe of the 
ſtars, and of the wonderful, conftant and uniform pro- 
portion of days, months, ſeaſons and years, but even 
to religion ixſeif; with which, as Plato ſhows, (q) the 
ſtudy of that ſcience has a very cloſe and neceffary con- 
neuion; as it directly tends to inſpire us with grea 
reverence for the Deity, who with an infinite wiſdom 
preſides over the rament of the untverſe, and is 
preſent and attentive to all our actions. But at the 
lame time we cannot ſufficiently deplore the misfortune 
of thoſe very philoſophers, who, by their fucceſsful * ap- 
plication and aſtronomical enquires, came very near 
che Creator, and yet were ſo unhappy s not to find 
him, becauſe they did not ſerve and adore him as they 
ought to do, nor govern their actions by the rules and 
directions of that divine model. „ 
Sect. V. Jadicial Aftrology. 

As to the Babylonian and other eaſtetn philoſo- 
F phers, the ſtudy of the heavenly bodies was ſo 
far from leading them, as it ought to have done, to 

po OR | 7 ² o 

A Plin, bift. nat. I. Mi. c. 56. | Porphyr. apud Simplic, 
e eee een 
Magna induſtria, magna ſo- invenerunt——quia quzrere neg- 


lertia: ſed ibi Creatorem ſerutati lexerunt. e de verb Evang. 
ſunt poſitum non longè A ſe, & non Matth. Serm. Iavilic coi 
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=” the knowledge | of him, who is both their, creator-and- 
director, that for the moſt part it carried them into 
impious practices, and the extravagancies of. judicial 
aſtrology. So we term that deceitful and preſumptu- 
ous. ſcience,” Which, teaches to judge of things to come 
by the knowledge of the ſtars, and to foretel. events 
by, the ſituation of the planets, and by their different 
| alpedts.; 3 An ſeiencę juſtly looked upon as a madneſs 
and folly hy all, the molt. ſenſible writers among the 
pagans themſelves. (r) O delirationem incredibilem ! 
cries Cicero, jn 'refuting-.the. extravagant opinions of 
thoſe aſtrologers, frequently called Chaldeans, from 
the country that firft produced. them; who, in conſe- 
quence. of the obſervations made, as they affirmed, by 
their predeceſſors upon all paſt events, for the ſpace. 
only of foùr hundred and ſeventy thouſand years, pre- 
tended to know aſſuredly, by the aſpect and combina- 
tion of the ſtars and planets at the inſtant of a child's 
birth, what would be his genius, temper, manners, 
the conftiturion. of his body, his actions, and in a 
word, all the events, with the duration o his life. He 
repeats a thouſand abſurdities of this opinion, the very 
ridicule of which ſufficiently. expoſes it to contempt z 
and aſks, why of all that vaſt number of children chat 
are born in the ſame moment, and without doubt ex- 
actly under the aſpect of the ſame ſtars, there are not 
two of them, whoſe lives and fortunes feſemble each 
other? He puts this further queſtion, whether that 
great number of men, that periſhed at the battle of 
Cannz, and died of one and the ſame Aan. were all 
born under the ſame conſtellations? 

(s) It is hardly credible, that fo abſurd an art, found- 
ed entirely upon fraud and impoſture, fraudulentiſſima 
artium, as Pliny calls it, ſhould ever acquire ſo much 
credit, as this has done, throughout the whole, world 
and in all ages. What has ſupported and brought it 
Into ſo great vogue, continues that author, is the na- 
tural curioſity men have to penetrate into futurity, and 
to know beforehand the ogy that are to > befall them; 


1 oi cd Nulle x 
15 rin. Progrm . XXX. | 


+ 


'& 88 ii, de Dix. n. 87. 99. 
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| Nullo non auido futura ds ſe ſciendi;; attended with a ſu- 
perſtitious credulity, which finds: itſeif agrteubly flat- 
tered with the large am grateful promiſes of-whiehy 
thoſe fortune: tellers are never ſparing.” Nu bunmiiſſinic 


1 
a 
LY 


defidrratiſſimiſque promiſſis addidit vires:religionis;*wdcypts 


maxime etiamnum <alig at bimunmm gbnusſii᷑' 1 07 
(t) Modern writers, and among others tur of'ovr: 


greateſt philoſophers, Gaſſendus and? Rehauhpihave 


mveighed againſt” the folly” of char pretended ſcience 


with the ſame energy, and have demonſtratetbiit:x0:be 
equally void of principles and experience: 2012975 56 
As for its: prindiples. The heaven acgording to 
the ſyſtem df the aſtrologers, is diuidedy into twebie 
equal = ; which parts dre taken normactotting to 
the poles of the world, but according to ſhuſe of the 
zodiack: Theſe twelve parts, or proportions of heaven; 
have each of them its attribute;!'as riches, knowledge, 
CT Ge. the moſt important and deciſwelportion 
is that Which is next under che Horiton : and dchich is 


called the aſcendant, becauſe it is ready to aſcend and 


appear above the horizon when a man comes into 
the world. The Planets ate divided into the pro- 
pitious, the malignant; and the. mixed: he aſpects 
of theſe planets, which are only certain diſtances from 
one another, are likewiſe either happy or unhappy. I 
ſay norhing of ſeveral other hypotheſes, which are all 
equally arbitrary; and I aſk, whether any man of com- 
mon ſenſe can give into them upon the bare wrd of 


theſe impoſtors without any proofs, or even wuhaut 


the leaſt ſhadow of probability? The critical moment, 
and that on which all their prediction depend, is that 
of the birth. And why not as well the moment of con- 
ception? Why have the ſtars na influence during the 
nine months of child- bearing? Oris it poſſibles con- 
ſidering the incredible rapidity: of thd heavenly, bodies, 
always to be ſure of hitting the preciſe determinate 
moment, without the leaſt variation of more or leſs, 


which is ſufficient to'ovErchrew all? A thqufandtbther 


OST. SIS. $7Þ bs. 2 gMert e auythery. aac 

- objections, of the ſame kind ghd be Wadde, which ar 

altcogether fnatrſworablev: mining rnd wha dui on 
| \ 
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(t) Gaſſendi phyſ. ſect. ii. I. 6. Rohault's phyſ. part tt, ch. 27. 
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As for experience, they have ſtill less reaſon to flat 
ter themſelves on that ſide. Whatever they have of 
that muſt conſiſt in wr founded upon events, 
that have always come to in the ſame manner. 
whenever the planets were Lund nd in the ſame ſituation. 


Now it is unanimouſly agreed by all aſtronomers, that 
ſeveral thouſands of pork muſt paſs before any ſuch 
Gtuation of the ſtars, as they would imagine, can twice 
happen; and it is very certain that the ſtate, in which 
che heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet been ſince 
the creation of the world. The F may conſult 
the two philo above-mentioned, - -particularly 
Gaſſendus, who has more copiouſly treated this ſub- 
jeR. But ſuch, and no better, are the foundations 


_—_ which the whole: OY hg Judicial aſtrology 
f t. 


But what is altoniſhing, and argues an abſol ute 
want of all reafon, is, that certain pretended — | 
who. obſtipately harden themſelves againſt the 
convincing proofs of religion, and who refuſe to be- 


Hieve even the cleareſt and moſt certain prophecies 


upon the word of God, do ſometimes give entire 
_—_— vain predictions of theſe aſtrologers my 
im 
| t. Auſtin, in ſeveral paſſages of his writings, in- 7 
forms us, that this ſtupid and facrilegious - 1 oO 
a * juſt chaſtiſement from God, who frequently puniſh- 
eth the e blindneſs of men, by inflicting a ſtill 
blind and who ſuffers evil ſpirits, that 
: 3 may keep their ſervants {till faſter in their nets, 
I ſometimes to foretel them things which do really come 
B to paſs, and of which the expectation. very often ſerves 
only to torment them. 
God, who alone foreſees future contingencies and 
_' becauſe he alone 1 is the TA I — 
irector 


2 His RN OR eee 
immerito credjtur, cum aftr | 
- mirabiliter multa vera reſpondent, „ | roſcopi ' notati ' & inſpecti aliqua 
occulto inftinftu Heri ſpirituum arte, que nulla eſt. De Civ. * 


non bonorum, quorum curd eſt f. v. c. 7 
has falſas & noxias TI . 


+ tg, 


: alta 


mentibi 


atis zoſcre 3 
atque firmare, non ho- 
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| director of them, * does often in ſcripture revile the 


2% 


ignorance of the Baby lonian aſtrologers, ſo much 
boaſted of, calling them forgers of lies and falſchoods ; 
He moreover defies all their falſe gods to foretel any 


thing whatſoever, and conſents, if they do, that the) 


ſhould be worſhipped as gods. Then addreſſing Bind. 


ſelf to the city o 3 he particularly declares 
all the circumſtances of the miſeries, with which ſhe 
tha be overwhelmed aboye two hundred years after 

rediction; and that none of her prognoſticators, 
_— flattered her with the aſſurances of a perpe- 
— andeur they pretended to have read in the ſtars, 


ſhould be able to avert the judgement, or even to fore 


ſee the time of its accompliihment. Indeed, how ſhould 
they? ſince at the very time of its execution, when 
(42) Belſhazzar, the laſt king of Babylon, ſaw a hand 
come our of the wall, and write unknown characters 
thereon, the Magi, Chaldeans, and, in a word, all the 
pretended ſages of the country were not able 10 much 
as to read the writing. Here then we ſee aſtrology and 


magick convicted o ignorance and impotence, in the 


very place where they were moſt in vogue, and on an 
coccaſion when it is certainly their e to f 
their ſcience and whole power. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Religion. 


H E ail -amhentick hoe a dolary.i in \ the 
world, is that wherein the ſun and moon were 


oi objects of divine worſhip. This idolatry. was 
founded . a miſtaken gratitude 3 Which, "OO 


R 4 
1G), Dan. * d e 
e We We” de een 
ö thee, thou Halt know from w joy. they ied in 2 e thy counſels : 
it riſeth : And miſchief ſhall fall up» Let mow the aftrologers, _ _ 
on thee, thou ſhalt not be able to put gazers, the prognyſticators f —_ 
it off : And deſolation ſhall come upon and ſave thee from theſe things that 
2 pn; ahich 2 Halt nat Lale come N Reb, ; hey 
now. & now with thine en- be as : re urn 
| Pr and oy the _ 14255 them: 2 not oy them- 
thy ſorceries ae b ſelues from t power laue 
L from thy youth ; if 75 Iſa. xluii. r e 
thou Halt be able to profit, it fa 75 | 


a 
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of aſcending up to the Deity, ſtop ped ge at the veil, 
which both covered and Aidobere him. With che 
leaſt reflection or penetration they might e — | 
the ſovereign, Who commanded, from be ' miniſter 
who did but obey. 2 eee eee 

In all ages mankind have been und e Gitviticed of 
the neceſſity of an intercourſe between God and man: 
And adoration ſuppoſes God to be both attentive to 
man's defires, and capable of fulfilling them. Bur the 
diſtance of the ſun and' of the moon is an obſtacle to 
this intercourſe. Therefore fooliſh 'mep endeavoured 


to remedy this inconvenſence, by laying theit hatids 


Ron! their mouths, and then lifting them up to tHoſe 

falſe gods, in order to teſtify that they wouſd be glad 
1 unite themſelves to them, but that irey could Hor. 
This was that impious cuſtom ſo" Prevaſent throbgh- 
out all the eaſt, from which Job — — himſelf 
happy to have been pteſerved: F beheld Ie fun 

when it ſbined, or the moon walking in brightneſs tend ny 
Pearl hath been Secretly enticed, or my mouth "hath kiſſed | 
7 and. e 

. The Perſians rec the ſun, aka particularly 
the riſing ſun, with the profoundeſt vencratiön! To 
him they dedicated a magnificent chatict, with horſes 
of the greateſt beauty and value, as we have ſeen in 
Cyrus's ſtately cavalcade. (This Tame ceremony was 

ractiſed by the Babylonians; of whom ſome impious 
Jags: of Judah borrowed it, and Hrongfñtr ht mo 
Paleſtine. ()) Somethnes, they likewiſe Licrifieed Gen 
to this god, wWho was very much knoumemongſt them 


by the name of Mithra. t nog baboue' 


Danner 


(z) By a natural conſequence of the worſhip they 
paid to the fun. they likewiſe paid a particular vene- 


ation to fire; always invoked it firſt in their ſacrifices, 
| (a) carried i it with great APE. prior dhe king in all | 
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Ano oh: Hebreaws the ordinary ume the avord agate j that is ts 
* fare ſun fignifies miniſter!i © +) ſay, ad os manum admovere.- 

I Superſtitiofus vulgus manum f. The text aids Path. 
ori admovens, oſculum labiis preſ- xxxi. 26, 27. | 
$t. Minbuc. 4 2. From thence is 1 


Job 
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his marches; entruſted the keeping of their ſacred fire, 
which came down from heaven, as they pretended, to 
none but the Magi, and would have looked upon it 
as the greateſt of misfortunes, if it had been ſuffered 
to go ot. () Hiſtory informs us, that the emperor 
Heraclius, when he was at war with the Perſians, de- 
moliſhed feveral of their temples, and particularly the 
chapel in which. the facred fire had been preſerved till 
that time, which occaſioned great mourning and la- 
mentation throughout the whole country. (f) The 
Perfians likewiſe honoured the water, the earth, and 
the Winds, as ſo many deities- 

The crutleeręmony of making children jabs through 
the fire,” was undoubtedly a conſequence of the worſhip | 
paid to that element; for this fire-worſhip was com- 
mon to the Babylonians and Perſians. The Scripture 
poſitively ſays. of the people of Meſopotamia, who 
were ſent as a colony into the country of the e 
that bey cauſed their children to paſs through the fire. K 
is well known how common this barbarous cuſtom 
became 1 in many provinces of Af. - no 

(4) Beſides theſe, the Perſians had two. gods of a 
more extraordinary nature, namely, Oromaſdes and 
'Arimanius!- The former they looked upon as the au- 
thor of all the bleſſings and good things that happened 
to them; and th> latter as the author of all the evils 
wherewith they were afflicted. 1 ſhall give a large ac- 
count of theſe deities hereafter. 

(e) The Perſians erected atten reg nor tem- 
les nor altars to their gods, but offered their ſacri- 

fices in the open air, and generally on the tops of hills, 
br on high places. (F) It was in the open fields that 

Cyrus acquitted himſelf of that religious duty, when 

he made the pompous and ſolemn proceſſion already 

: ſpoken's 1 the dk is en to have i through the 

oF advice 


(5) Zonar. Mel. Vol. II. | | 88 Her. I. i. c. 131. 
N * in lib. de Iſid. & Oſirid. p. 1055 (e) Herod, I. i. c. 131, 
Y Cyrop. l. viii. p 233. 
Auctoribus Magis Xerxes in- tia ac libera, quorumque hie mun- 
a flammaſſe templa Græciæ dicitur, dus omnis templum & mn. 
quod parietibus jncluderunt deos, Cic. od bir de N. 
9 omnia deberent elſe paten- 


z:  ——— . ——— — AP cn ory — 
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advice and inſtigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, the Per- 
ſian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, eſteeming it 
injurious to the majeſty of God to ſhut him up within 
walls, to whom all things are open. and to whom the 
2 * Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans 
acted more wiſely than the Perſians, in that they 
erected temples within their cities, and thereby ſup- 
poſed their gods to reſide among them, which was a 
proper way to inſpire the people with ſentiments of 
religion and piety. Varro was not of the ſame opinion: 
(f).(St. Auſtin has preſerved that paſſage of his works.) 
After having obſerved that the Romans had wor- 
ſhipped their gods without ſtatues or images for above 
an hundred and ſeventy years, he adds, that, if they 
had ſtill preſerved that ancient cuſtom, their religion 
would have been the purer and freer from. corruption : 
Quod fi adbuc manſiſſet, caſtius dii obſervarentur ; and to 
confirm his ſentiment, he cites the example of the 
Jewiſh nation. e * 
The laws of Perſia ſuffered no man to confine the 
motive of his ſacrifices to any private or domeſtick in- 
tereſt. This was a fine way of attaching all particular 
perſons to the publick good, by teaching them that 
they ought never to ſacrifice for chemſelves alone, but 
for the king and the whole ſtate, wherein every man 
was comprehended with the reſt of his fellow - citizens. 
The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies 
relating to their "worſhip; and it was to them the 
people had recourſe, in order to be inſtructed therein, 
and to know on what days, to what gods, and after 
- what manner they were to offer their ſacrifices. As 
theſe Magi were all of one tribe, and that none but 
the ſon of a prieſt could pretend to the honour of the 
prieſthood, they kept all their learning and knowledge, 
whether in religious or political concerns, to them- 
RIOT Ero ol 
Y Lib. iy. de Civ. Dei. n. 3t 


Fo % Melius Greer atque noſtri, colere voluerunt, _ Adfert enim : 
qui, it angerenty piekatenn in deos hzc apinio religionem utilem civi- 


eaſdem illos urbes, quas nos, in- tatibus. Cic. lib, is de Legib. TH 
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e ant Fu b. dee aer for ther 


er in theſe matters without the 


any 
0 
. a a 
ticular effe 
that neui pet 

This, knowledge "ill in religious matters, 
which made Plato. 3 2 magick, or the learning 
the Magi, the art. of wo worſhipping the le 
coming manner, d Segariiv, gave the Magi great 


was granted in favour of The- 
. according to Plutarch, a par- 
che prince's great conſideration for 
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authority both with the prince and people, who So : 


offer no ſacrifice without their preſence and miniſtration, 


And befare a prince in Perſia could come to the 


crown, he was obliged to receive inſtruct ion for a cer- 


tain time from ſome of the Magi, and to learn of them | 


both the art of reigning, and that of worſhipping the 
gods after a proper manner. Nor did he determine 
12. important affair of the ſtate, when he was upon 
the throne, without taking their advice and opinion 
before · hand; for which reaſon + Pliny ſays, pw even 
in his time they were looked upon in all the eaſtern 
countries. as the maſters and directors of princes, and 
of thoſe who ſtiled themſelves the king of kings, | 

| They were the ſages, the hiloſophers, and men of 
learning in Perſia; as the Gymnoſophiſts and Brach- 
mans were amongſt the Indians, and the Druids among 
the Gauls. Their great reputation made people come 
from the moſt diſtant countries to be i inſtructed by them 
in philoſopy and religion; and we are aſſured. it was 


from them that 5 e be "on borrowed the principles of 


quired ſo much yenera- 


that learning, 
tion and In. amang «By 2 excepting only 


his doctrine of tranſmigration, which he learned of the 


Egyptians, and by which.he corrupted and debaſed the 


ancient doctrine of * Magi — de immar- 


4 of the ou. 


It 
) In Them. 126. 

* Nec quiſquam rex Perfarum (austoritas — a ut ss 
poteſt eſſe, qui pon ante mago- etiam in, magn parte gentium præ- 
rum diſciplinam ſcientiamque per- valeat, & in oriente regum re- 
ceperit. Cic. de Divin. l. i. n. 91. gibus imperet. Plin. I. xxx. c. 1. 
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It is ben agreed; 17 7 Zotoa ex was the original 


authek and founder of t ut uthors are con- 
ſiderably divided in tllieirof * s about the time in 
which 55 liyped. (5) — ys upon this head, 
may reaſonably ſerve — *Feconcile chat variety o of 


opinions, as is ver icioufly "obſerved" 'by Pr. 
27 ideaux. We read zul int rden that there were 


two perſons named Zoroaſter; between whoſe lives 


there wight be the diſtante of "ſix hundred: — The 
firſt of them was the under o ite Mag 12 Tect ahbut 
the year of the world 2960; and the Hacker, ho er- 


E floviriſhed between he" "be egit of © rys's 


reign in the eaſt} and tlie End Be Dartis's," ſon of 


ho adored: images; 


Hyſtaſpes, was the reſtbterand reformer of it; 

Throughout all the caſters countries, 61a | 

divided into two princ 1 that of the 8 | 

"tfizt' of the? Maga, who 

worſhipped fire! I be. one Fer of! theſe fed! ad its 
riſe among the Chaldeans, die from their Knowledge 

of aſtronomy, and their pen application 4 bhi | 


1 *« 


ſtudy of the ſeveral plariers, which" py | believed to 


' thoſe orbs what the fonF f ma f 18 


be inhabited by ſo many intelligenci 53 18500 en 
8¹ 
induced to repreſent Satufn, Jupiter, N PA 3 


Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the : Mtn" by! 74 
many images, or ſtatues, in Which they Sagined Choke 
pretended intelligences, or deities, were las really pre- 
ſent as in the planets themſelves. / In time, the num- 
ber of their gods confiderably incrfeaſed; this image 
8 f 7 from Chaldea Tread itſelf" e all the : 


+4 + 


To this ſe& of the Sante was + desger teh 852 


e that of the Magians, which alſo took its fiſe 


in the ſame eaſtern countries. The Magians utterly 


+ *=wLaorred images, and worſhipped God only under the 


form of fire; looking upon that, on account of its 
. puer, e e ſubtilty, enen, and 


5 . Wehr | 
1 9 Hiſt. Nat. I, XXX, c. 1. 4 $755 85 iT | | 
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nee , 1215 the anpſt. perfect 10 8 Vor repre- 


Neity, oy hey 1 Ly Perſia, 
5 EE 18 Ip ES ere eu 


eh log 


7517 remain even to 


al, that there were my 
> fo 


good, and the other, 


or 15, as their trueſt ſym- 
bol e good god 2 named Yazdan and Or- 
N ies nd ed Abi n. „The former is by 
the G | Ge © „ 4h, „ an the latter Ari- 
„ DE And therefore. when. . Kexxes prayed, that, 
his enemies might always ve olye to baniſh their beſt 
and brayeſt Auen as the; Athęenians had The- 


miſtocles, he addreſſed his 00 to Arimanius, the 


f the Nane not to Oroſſmades, their 


evil god 
| good go 

Concerning theſe, two gods they had this "difference 
of opinion; that whereas ſome. held both of them to 
er been 17 al eternity; others contended, that 
the, good. god only was eternal, and the other was 
created, But they both agreed in this, that there will 
be a continual o pohition, between, theſe. two,, till the 


rmer is repreſented by 
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end of the world; that then, the. good god ſhall over: 


come the evil god, and that from thence-forward each 
of them ſhall have his world to himſelf 5 that 1 . the 
good god, his world with all the good; and the evil 
god, his world with all the wicked. 
The ſecond Zoroaſter, who lived in the time of Dartas: 


undertook to reform ſome articles in the religion of the 


Magian ſect, which, for ſexeral ages ad heen the pre- 
dominant religion. of the Medes and Perſians, , but 


ſince the death of Smerdis and his chief confederates, 
and the maſſacre, of their, adherents, and followers, was 


fallen into great contempt. It is thought this reformer 
made his firſt e in Ecbatana. 5 


0 


he chief x reformation he made in the Magian re- 


ligion, was. in the firſt principle of it. For whereas 


before l bag held | as a fundamental principle the 


being 
"© Plut, in Themiſt, p. 126, - 
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being. of the two ſupreme firſt cauſes; the firſt light, 
which was the author of all good; and the other dark- 
neſs, the author of all evil; and chat of the mixture of 
thefe two, as they were in a continual ftruggle with 
each other, all things were made; he thtroduced a 
principle ſuperior to them both, one fupreme God, 
„ Ker both light and „ ez x and who, out 
of theſe two iples, made all other things according 
to his Airy" "ha ' pleafure. No | rica 


But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his 
doctrine was, that there was one ſupreme Being, in- 


dependent and felf-exifting from all eternity: That 


under him there were two angels; one the angel of light, 


who is the author of all good; and the other the angel 


of darkneſs, who is the author of all evil: That theſe 


two out of the mixture of light and darkneſs made 

all things that are; that they are in à perpetual 
ſtruggle with each other; and that where the angel of 
light prevails, there good reigns; and that where the 
angel of darkneſs prevails, there evil takes place; that 
this ſtruggle ſhalt continue to the end of the world; 
that then there ſhall be a general reſurrection and a 
day of judgement, wherein all ſhall receive a juſt re- 
tribution according to their works. After which the 


angel of darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall go into a world 
of their own, where they ſhall ſuffer in everlaſting 


darkneſs the puniſhments of their evil deeds; and the 


angel of light and his diſciples ſhall alſo go into a world 


their own, where they ſhall receive in everlaſting 
tight the reward due unto their good deeds ; that 
ter this they ſhall remain ſeparated for ever, and 


light and darkneſs be no more mixed together to all 


eternity. And all this the remainder of that ſect, which 
is now in Perſia and India, do, without any variation 
after ſo many ages, ſtill hold even to this dax. 
It is needleſs to inform the reader, that almioft all 
theſe articles, though altered in many circumſtances, 
do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy ſcrip- 
tures; with which it plainly appears the two Zoroaf- 


ters were well acquainted, it being eaſy for both of 


| | | | them 
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them to have had an intercoutſe or perfonal atquain- 
tante with the people of God; the firft of them in 


Syria, where the Iſraelites had been long ſettled; the 


latter at Babylon, to which place the ſame people were 
carried captive, and where Zoroaſter might confer with 
Daniel himſelf, who was in very great power and cre- 
- MEIN TE FRET. . Res 
Another reformation made by Zoroaſter in the an- 
_ cient Magian feligion, was, that he cauſed temples to 
be built, wherein their ſacred fires were carefully and 
conſtantly preſerved ; and eſpecially that which he pre- 
tended himſelf to have brought down from heaven. 
Over this the prieſts kept a perpetual watch night and 
day, to prevent its being extinguiſhed, cg. 
Whatever relates to the ſe& or religion of the Ma- 
gians, the reader will find very largely and learnedly 
treated in Dean Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and 
New Teſtament, Sc. from whence I have taken this 


ſhort extract. 


Their marriages, and manner of burying the dead. 
Having ſaid ſo much of the religion of the eaſtern 
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nations, which is an article I thought myſelf obliged 


to enlarge upon, becauſe I look upon it as an eſſential 
part of their hiſtory, I ſhall be forced to treat of their 
other cuſtoms with the greater brevity. Amongſt 


which their marriages and burials are too material to 


be omitted. | | 5 
(4) There is nothing more horrible, or that gives 
us a greater idea of the profound darkneſs into which 


idolatry had plunged mankind, than the publick pro- 
ſtitution of women at Babylon, which was nor only 


authorized by Iaw, but even, commanded, by the reli- 


gion of the country, upon a certain feſtival of the 
year, celebrated in honour of the goddeſs Venus, un- 


der the name of Mylitta, whoſe remple, by means of 
this infamous ceremony, became a brothel, or place of 
debauchery. (7) This wicked cuſtom was ſtill in be- 
ing when the Iſraelites were carried captive to that cri- 
er pg the eee + .> .5 5, bowl? anal 
5) Herod. I. i, c. 199. () Baruch vi. 44. & . 
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minal city ; for which, reaſon the prophet, Jgremiali 
thought fit to caution and admoniſh them againſt fo 


Nor had the Perſians any better notion of. the dig- 
nity. and ſanctity of the matrimonial inſtitutzon, than 


the Babylonians. (n) I do not mean "_ with regard 


to that incredible multitude of wives a 


nd . congubines, 
with which their kings filled their ſeraglios, and of 
which they were as jealous as if they had: had but one 
wite, keeping them all ſhut up in ſeparate apartments 


under a ſtrict guard of eunuchs, without ſuffering them 


to have any communication with one another, much 
leſs with perſons without doors. (I) It ſtrikes one 
with horror to read how far they neglected the moſt 
common laws of nature. Even inceſt with a ſiſter 


was allowed amongſt them by their laws, or at leaſt 
| authoriſed by their Magi, thoſe pretended ſages of 


Perſia, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Cambyſes. 
Nor did even a father reſpect his own daughter, or a 
mother the ſon of her own body. (o) We read in Plu- 
tarch, that Paryſatis, the mother of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, who ſtrove in all things to pleaſe the k ing her 
on, perceiving that he had conceived a violent paſſio 

for one of his own daughters, called Atoſſa, was 10 


far from oppoſing his unlawful deſire, that ſhe herſelf 


adviſed him to marry her, and make her his lawful. 


wife, and laughed at the maxims and laws of the Gre- | 
cians, which taught the contrary: For, ſays ſhe to 
him, carrying her flattery to a monſtrous 'exceſs, Are 
not you yourſelf ſet by God over the Perſians, as the only 


law and rule of what is becoming or unbecoming, virtuous 


or vicious? 1 8 
This deteſtable cuſtom continued till the time of 

Alexander the Great, who, being become maſter of 

Perſia, by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 


an expreſs law to ſuppreſs it. Theſe enormities may 
ſerve to teach us from what an abyſs the goſpel has de- 


livered us; and how weak a barrier human wiſdom is 


| of 
_ EEE * e + 7 wg 85 . * 4 
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(n) Herod. . 135- G) Philo. lib. de Special. leg. p. 778: | 
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of itſelf againſt the 
crimes, | 


I, ſhall finiſh this article by ſaying a word or two 


moſt extravagant and abominable 
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upon their manner of burying the dead (p) It was 


not the cuſtom of the eaſtern nations, and eſpecially 
of the Perſians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and 
to conſume their bodies in the flames. 


(q) Accord- | 


ingly we find that Cyrus, when he was at the point 


of death, took care to charge his children to inter his 


body, and to reſtore it to the earth; that is the ex- 
preſſion he makes ute of; by which he ſeems to de- 
_ clare, that he looked upon the earth as the original 
parent, from whence he ſprung, and to which he 
qught to return. (7) And when Cambyſes had offered 
a thouſand indignities to the dead body of Amaſis, 
king of Egypt, he thought he crowned all by cauſing 
it to be burnt, which was equally contrary to the 


Egyptian and Perſian manner of treating the dead. It 


was the cuſtom of the ꝙ latter to wrap up their dead in 
wax, in order to keep them the longer from corruption. 

I thought proper to give the larger account in this 
place of the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, be- 
cauſe the hiſtory of that people will take up a great 
part of this work, and becauſe I ſhall ſay no more on 
that ſubject in the ſequel. 
Briſſon, preſident of the parliament of Paris, upon 
the government of the Periians, has been of great uſe 
to me. Such collections as theſe, when they are made 


by able hands, ſave a writer a great deal of pains, and 


furniſh him with matter of erudition, and coſts him 
little, and yet often does him great honour. 
(p) Herod, I. iii. c. 16. 155 (2) Cyrop. I. viii, p. 238. 


(r) Herod, I. iii, c. 16. 
* Ac mihi quidem antiquiſh- 


The treatiſe of Barnabus 


mum ſepulturæ genus id fuiſſe vi- 
detur, quo apud Xenophontem 
Cyrus utitur. Redditur enim 
terræ corpus, & ita locatum ac 
ſitum quaſi operimento matris 
vbducitur. Cic. lib. ii. de Leg. n. 56. 

+ Condiunt Ægyptii mortuos, 


Til. Ih 


& eos domi ſervant: Perſz jam 
cera circumlitos condiunt, ut quam 
maxime permaneant diuturna cor- 
pora. Cic. Tuſcul. Quaſt. lib. i. 
n. 108. | | TY Ls 
} Barnab. Briſſonius de regio 
Perſarum principatu, Sc. Avgen- 
torati, au. 1710. | 
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Thy canje of the declenſion of the Perſian empire, and of 
the change that happened in their manners. 


: \ \ THEN we compare the Perſians, as they were 


before Cyrus, and during his reign, with what 
they were afterwards in the reigns of his ſucceſſors, 
we can hardly believe they were the ſame people; and 
we ſee a ſenſible illuſtration of this truth, that the de- 
clenſion of manners in any ſtate is always attended with 


that of empire and dominion. | 


Among many other cauſes that brought about the 
declenſion of the Perſian empire, the four following 
may be looked upon as the principal : Their exceſſive 
magnificence and luxury; the abject ſubjection and 
ſlavery of the people; the bad education of their 


prince, which was the ſource of all their irregularities ; 


and their want of faith in the execution of their trea- 


ties, oaths and engagements. 


SGW SxcrT. I. Luxury and magnificence. 
| HAT made the Perſian troops in Cyrus's 
time to be looked upon as invincible, was the 
temperate and hard life to which they were accul- 
tomed from their infancy, having nothing but water 


for their ordinary drink, bread and roots for their food, 
the ground, or ſomething as hard, to lie upon, inur- 


ing themſelves to the moſt painful exerciſes and la- 


bours, and eſteeming the greateſt dangers as nothing. 


The temperature of the country where they were born, 
which was rough, mountainous and woody, might 


ſomewhat contribute to their hardineſs; for which rea- 


ſon Cyrus (s) would never conſent to the project of 


tranſplanting them into a more mild and agreeable cli- 


mate. The excellent manner of educating the ancient 
Perſians, of which we have already given a ſufficient 


account, and which was not left to the humours and 


fancies of parents, but was ſubje& to the authority 
and direction of the magiſtrates, and regulated upon 
| EO : principles 
(5) Plut, in Apopth. p. 172. e 
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principles of the publick good; this excellent educa- 
tion prepared them for obſerving, in all places and at 
all, times, a moſt exact and ſevere diſcipline. Add to 
this the influence of the prince's example, who made 
it his ambition to ſurpaſs all his ſubjects in regularity, 
was the moſt abſtemious and ſober in his manner of 
life, the plaineſt in his dreſs, the moſt inured and 
accuſtomed to hardſhips and fatigues, as well as the 
braveſt and moſt intrepid in the time of action. What 
might not be expected from ſoldiers ſo formed and 
ſo trained up? By them therefore we find Cyrus con- 
quered a great part of the world. 
After all his victories he continue to exhort his 
army and people not to degenerate from their ancient 
virtue, that they might not ecliple the glory they had 
acquired, but carefully preſerve that limplicity, ſo- 
briety, temperance, and love of labour, which were the 
means by which they had obtained it. But I do not 
know whether Cyrus himſelf did not at that very time 
ſow the firſt ſeeds of that luxury, which ſoon overſpread 
and corrupted the whole nation. In that auguſt cere- 
mony, which we have already deſcribed at large, and 
on which he firſt ſhowed himſelf in publick to his new- 
conquered ſubjects, he thought proper, in order to 
heighten the ſplendour of his regal dignity, to make a 
pompous diſplay of all the magnificence and ſhow | 
that could be contrived to dazzle the eyes of the peo- 
ple. Among other things he changed his own appa- 
rel, as alſo that of his officers, giving them all gar- 
ments made after the faſhion of the Medes, richly 
| ſhining with gold and purple, inſtead of their Perſian 
clothes, which were very plain and fimple. 

This prince ſeemed to forget how much the conta- 
gious example of a court, the natural . inclination all 
men have to value and eſteem what pleaſes the eye 
and makes a fine ſhow, how. glad they are to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves above others by a falſe merit eaſily. 
attained in proportion to the degrees of wealth and va- 
nity a man has above his neighbours; he forgot how. 

capable all this together was of corrupting the purity 
| e | | WY 
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of ancient manners, and of introducing by degrees a 

general, predominant taſte for extravagance and luxury. 
(t) This luxury and extravagance roſe in time to 
ſuch an exceſs, as was little better than downright mad- 
neſs. The prince carried all his wives along with him 
to the wars; and what an equipage ſuch a troop muſt 
be attended with is eaſy to judge. All his generals 
and officers followed his example, each in proportion 
to his rank and ability. Their pretext for ſo doing 
was, that the ſight, of what they held moſt dear and 
precious in the world, would encourage them to fight 
with the greater reſolution; but the true reaſon was the 
love of pleaſure, by which they were overcome and 
enſlaved, before they came to engage with the enemy. 
Another inſtance of their folly was, that they car- 
ried their luxury and extravagance in the army, with 
reſpect to their tents, chariots, and tables, to a greater 
excels, if poſſible, than they did in their cities. (4) The 
moſt exquiſite meats, the rareſt birds, and the coft- 
lieſt dainties muſt needs be found for the prince in 
| what part of the world ſoever he was encamped. They 
had their veſſels of gold and filver without number; 
* inſtruments of luxury, ſays a certain hiſtorian, / not 
of victory, proper to allure and enrich an enemy, but 
not to repel or defeat him. 

I do not ſee what reaſons Cyrus could have for 

changing his conduct in the laſt years of his life. It 

muſt be owned, indeed, that the ſtation of kings re- 

quires a ſuitable grandeur and magnificence, which 

may on certain occaſions be carried even to a degree 

of pomp and ſplendour. But princes, poſſeſſed of a 

real and folid merit, have a thouſand ways of making 

up what they may ſeem to loſe by retrenching ſome 

part of their outward ſtate and magnificence. Cyrus 

himſelf had found by experience, that a king is more 
{ure of gaining reſpect from his people by the wiſdom _ 
of his conduct, than by the greatneſs of his expences; 

1 5 | 5 

(50 Xenoph. Cyrop. I. iv. p. 91-99. () Senec. 1, ili. de Ira, c. 20. 

Non belli ſed luxuriæ appa- Alexander, prædam, non arma 


ratum Aciem Perſarum auro pur- geſtantem. &. Curt. 
puraque fulgentem intueri jubebat | | 
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and that affection and confidence produce a cloſer at- 


tachment to his perſon, than a vain admiration of un- 
neceſſary pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, of it 
rus's laſt example became very contagious. A taſte 


for vanity and expence firſt prevailed at court, then 
ſpread itſelf into the cities and provinces, and in a lit- 


tle time infected the whole nation, and was one of the 


rincipal, cauſes of the ruin of that empire, which he 
himſelf had founded. 5 3 wh 
What is here ſaid of the fatal effects of luxury, is 


> 


not peculiar to the Perſian empire. The moſt judici- | 


' ous hiſtorians, the moſt learned philoſophers, and the 
profoundeſt politicians, all lay it down as a certain, 
indiſputable maxim, that wherever luxury prevails, it 
never fails to deſtroy the moſt flouriſhing ſtates and 
kingdoms: And the experience of all ages, and all 
nations, does but too clearly demonſtrate this maxim. 

What is this ſubtle, ſecret poiſon then, that thus 
lurks under the pomp of luxury and the charms of 


pleaſure, and is capable of enervating at the ſame time 


both the whole ſtrength of the body, and the vigour 


of the mind? It is not very difficult to comprehend 


why it has this terrible effect. When men are accuſ- 
tomed to a ſoft and voluptuous life, can they be very 


fit for undergoing the fatigues and hardſhips of war? 


Are they qualified for ſuffering the rigour of the ſea- 


ſons; for enduring hunger and thirſt; for paſſing 


Whole nights without N occaſion; for going 
through continual exerciſe and action; for facing dan- 


ger and deſpiſing death? The natural effect of volup- 


tuouſneſs and delicacy, which are the inſeparable com- 
panions of luxury, is to render men ſubject to a mul- 


titude of falſe wants and neceſſities, to make their 
happineſs depend upon a thouſand trifling convenien- 


cies. and ſuperfluities, which they can no longer be 


without, and to give them an unreaſonable fondneſs 


for life, on account of a thouſand ſecret ties and en- 
gagements, that endear it to them, and which by ſtifling 


in them the great motives of glory, of zeal for their 


prince, and love for their country, render them fear- 


1 ful 
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ful and cowardly, and hinder them from expoſing them- 


ſelves to dangers, which may in a moment deprive 
them of all thoſe things wherein they place their felicity. 


Sect. II. The abjeft ſubmiſſion and ſlavery of the _ 
N i v I 
E are told by Plato, that this was one of the 
W cauſes of the declenſion of the Perfian empire. 
And, indeed, what contributes moſt to the preſervation 
of ſtates, and renders their arms victorious, is not the 
number, but the vigour and courage of their armies; 
and, as it was finely ſaid by one of the ancients, 
(x) from the day a man loſeth his liberty, he loſeth one half 
of bis ancient virtue. He is no longer concerned for 
the proſperity of the ſtate, to which he looks upon 
himſelf as an alien; and having loft the principal mo- 
tives of his attachment to it, he becomes indifferent 
about the ſucceſs of publick affairs, about the glory 
or welfare of his country, in which his circumſtances 
allow him to claim no ſhare, and by which his own 
private condition is not altered or improved. Ir may 


truely be faid, that theqgreign of Cyrus was a reign of 


liberty. That prince never acted in an arbitrary man- 
ner; nor did he think that a deſpotick power was 
worthy of a king; or that there was any great glory 
in ruling an empire of ſlaves. His tent was always 
open ; and free acceſs allowed to every one that deſired 


to ſpeak to him. He did not live retired, but was vi- 


ſible, acceſſible, and affable to all; heard their com- 
Plaints, and with his own eyes obſerved and*> rewarded 
merit; invited to his table, not only his general offi- 
cers and prime miniſters, but even ſubalterns, and 


ſometimes whole companies of ſoldiers. The ſimpli- 


city and frugality of his table made him capable of 


giving ſuch entertainments frequently. His aim therein 


| Fationibus ſola ſufficigt. Plin. in Paneg. Traj. 


was to animate his officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire them 
with courage and reſolution, to attach them to his per- 


ſon rather than to his dignity, and to make them 


2 wWuarmly 
(x) Hom. Odyſſ. v. 322. . : 
* Tantas vires habet frugalitas Principis, ut tot impendiis tot ero- 
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watmly = x ay his glory, and ſtill more the intereſt 
and proſperity of the ſtate. This is what may truely 
be called the art of governing and commanding. 

In the reading of Xenophon, with what pleaſure do 
we obſerve, not only thoſe fine turns of wit, that juſt- 
neſs and ingenuity in their anſwers and repartees, that 
delicacy in jeſting and raillery; but at the ſame time 

that amiable chearfulneſs and gaiety which enlivened 
their entertainments, from which all vanity and luxury 
were baniſhed, and in which the principal ſeaſoning 

was a decent and becoming freedom, that prevented 
all conſtraint, and a kind of familiarity, which was ſo 
far from leſſening their reſpect for the prince, that it 
gave ſuch a life and ſpirit to it, as nothing but a real 
affection and tenderneſs could produce. I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that by ſuch a conduct as this a prince 
doubles and trebles his army at a ſmall expence. 
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Thirty thouſand men of this ſort are preferable to mil- 


lions of ſuch ſlaves, as the Perſians became afterwards. 
In time of action, on a deciſive day of battle, this truth 
is moſt evident; and the prince is more ſenſible of it 


than any body elſe. At the bggtle of Thymbræa, when 


Cyrus's horſe fell under Aich Xenophon takes notice 


how much it concerns a commander to be loved by 


his ſoldiers. © The danger of the king's perſon became 
the danger of the army; and his troops on that oc- 
caſion gave incredible proofs of their e and 
bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the ſame manner, un- 
der the greateſt part of his ſucceſſors. Their only care 
was to ſupport the pomp of ſovereignty. I muſt con- 

feſs, their outward ornaments and enſigns of royalty 

did not a little contribute to that end. à purple robe 
_ richly embroidered, and hanging down to their feet, a 


| tiara, worn upright on their heads with an imperial . 


diadem round it, a golden ſceptre in their hands, a 


magnificent throne, a numerous and fhining court, 4 
multitude of officers and guards; theſe things muſt 


needs conduce to heighten the ſplendour of royalty; but 
all this, when this 1 is all, is of little or no value. What 
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is that kiog in reality, who loſes all his merit and 
his dignity, when he puts off his ornaments? , 
Some of the eaſtern kings, to procure the greater 
reverence to their perſons, general y kept themſelves 
ſhut up in their palaces, and ſeldom ſhowed themſelves 
to their ſubjects. We have already ſeen that Dejoces, 
the firſt king of the Medes, at his acceſſion to the 
throne, introduced this policy, which afterwards be- 
came very common in all the eaſtern countries. But it 
is a great miſtake, that a prince cannot deſcend from 
his grandeur, by a ſort of familiarity, without debaſ- 
ing or leſſening his greatneſs. Artaxerxes did not 
think ſo; and (9) Plutarch obſerves, that that prince, 
and queen Statira, his wife, took a pleaſure in being 
viſible and of eaſy acceſs to their people; and by 10 
doing were but the more reſpected. 

Among the Perſians no ſubject whatſoever was al- 
lowed to appear in the king's preſence without proſtrat- 
ing himſelf before him: And this law, which (z) Se- 
neca with good reaſon calls a Perſian ſlavery, Per/i- 
cam ſervitutem, extended alſo to foreigners, We ſhall 
find afterwards, that ſeveral Grecians refuſed to com- 
ply with it, looking upÞ$n ſuch a ceremony as deroga- 
tory to men, born and bred in the boſom of liberty. 
Some of them, leſs ſcrupulous, did ſubmit to it, but 
not without great reluctancy; and we are told, that 
one of them, in order to cover the ſhame of ſuch a ſer- 
vile proſtration, (a) purpoſely let fall his ring, when 
he came near the king, that he might have occaſion to 
bend his body on another account. But it would 
have been criminal for any of the natives of the coun- 
try to heſitate or deliberate about an homage, which 
the kings exacted from them with the utmoſt rigour. 

What the ſcripture relates of two ſovereigns, (5) on 

one hand, whereof the one commanded all his ſub- 

_ jects, on pain of death, to proſtrate themſelves before 
His 1 image; and the other on the ſame i ſuſpended 


= * —ͤ—ũ——— — — —— 2 — — — 
* 
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all acts of religion, with regard to all the gods in ge- 
neral, except to himſelf only; and, on the other hand, 
of the ready and blind obedience of the whole city of 
Babylon, who ran all together on the firſt ſignal to 
bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king 
excluſively of all the powers of heaven: All this ſhows 
to what an extravagant exceſs the eaſtern kings carried 
their pride, and the people their flattery and ſervitude. 
So great was the diſtance between the Perſian king 
and his ſubjects, that the latter, of what rank or qua- 
lity ſoever, whether ſatrapæ, governors, near relations, 
or even brothers to the king, were only looked upon 
as ſlaves ; whereas the king himſelf was always conſi- 
dered, not only as their ſovereign lord and abſolute 
maſter, but as a kind of divinity. (6) In a word, the 
peculiar character of the Aſiaticks, and of the Perſians 
more particularly than any other, was ſervitude and 
| flavery; which made (c) Cicero ſay, that the deſpotick 

ower, ſome were endeavouring to eſtabliſh in the 
Roman commonwealth, was an inſupportable yoke, not 


only to a Roman, but even to a Perſian. | 
It was therefore this arrogant haughtineſs of the | | 
- Princes on one hand, and this Abject ſubmiſſion of the = 
people on the other, which, according to Plato, (d) 
were the principal cauſes of the ruin of the Perſian 
empire, by diſſolving all the ties, wherewith a king is 
united to his ſubjects, and the ſubjects to their king, 
Such an havghtineſs extinguiſhes all affection and hu- 
manity in the former; and ſuch an abject ſtate of ſla- 
very leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor gra- 
titude. The Perũan kings governed and commanded 
only by threats and menaces, and the ſubjects nei- 
ther obeyed nor marched, but with unwillingneſs and 
reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himſelf gives us 
of them in Herodotus, where that prince is repreſented 
as wondering how the Grecians, who were a free peo- 
ple, could go to battle with a good will and inclina- 
tion. How could any thing great or noble be 3 
| 5 from 


5 7 Plut, in Apophth. p. 13. (c) Lib, x. Epiſt, ad Attic, 
e 4 


. of . 
from men, ſo diſpirited and depreſſed by ſlavery, as the 
Perſians were, and reduced to ſuch an abject ſervitude ; 
which, to uſe the words of Longinus, (e) is a kind 
of impriſonment, wherein a man's foul may be faid in 


—— —ͤ——6ũ — on — 
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ſome ſort to grow little and contraſted? < 
I am unwilling to ſay it; but I do not know, whe- 
5 ther the great Cyrus himſelf did not contribute to in- 
ö + ge tbo | the Perſians, both that extravagant 
pride in their kings, and that abject ſubmiſſion and 
ö flattery in the people. It was in that pompous cere- 
mony, which 1 have ſeveral times mentioned, that the 
Perſians (till then very jealous of their liberty, and 
very far from being inclined to make a ſhameful proſti- 
tution of it by any mean behaviour or ſervile com- 
ven . Bp bent the knee before their prince, and 
ſtooped to a poſture of adoration. Nor was this an 
effect of chance: For Xenophon intimates clearly 
enough, that Cyrus, () who deſired to have that ho- 
mage paid him, had appointed perſons on purpoſe to 
begin it; whoſe example was accordingly followed by 
the multitude, and by the Perſians as well as the other 
nations. In theſe little tricks and ſtratagems we no 
longer diſcern that nobleneſs and greatneſs of foul 
which had ever been conſpicuous in that prince till this 
occaſion: And I ſhould be apt to hiok. that being 
arrived at the utmoſt pitch of glory and power, he 
"Tould no longer reſiſt thoſe violent attacks, wherewith 
proſperity is always aſſaulting even the beſt of princes, - 
(g) ſecundæ res ſapientium animes fatigant; and that at 
laſt pride and vanity, which are almoſt inſeparable from 
ſovereign power, forced him, and in a manner tore him 
from himſelf and his own natural inclinations: . (5) Vi 
dominationis convulſus & mutatus. ED 


—— — 
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Sxcr. III. The wrong education of their prices, another 
cauſe of the declenfion of the Perſian empire. 

T is Plato (i) till, the prince of philoſophers, wha 

makes this reflection; and we ſhall find, if we 

narrowly examine the fact in queſtion, how ſolid and 

_ judicious 


( Cap. xxxv, —(F) Cyrop. I. ii. p. 218. (8) Salluſt. 
() Tacit. Annal. 1. vi. c. 48. (i) Lib. iii. de Leg. p. 694, 695 · 


** 


Pf 
judicious it is, and how inexcuſable Cyrus's conduct 
was in this reſpe&t, * ; 
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Never had any. man more reaſon than Cyrus to be 


ſenſible, how highly neceſſary a good education is to a 
young prince. He knew the whole value of it'with 


regard to himſelf, and had found all the advantages of 
it by his own experience. (&) What he moſt earneſtly 


recommended to his officers, in that fine diſcourſe he 
made to them, after the taking of Babylon, in order to 


exhort them to maintain the glory and reputation they 


had acquired, was to educate their children in the 


ſame manner, as they knew they were educated in 


Perſia, and to perſevere themſelves in the practice of 


the ſame manners, as were practiſed there. 


Would one believe, that a prince, who ſpoke and 


thought. in this manner, could ever have entirely neg- 
lected the education of his own children? Yer this is 
what happened to Cyrus. Forgetting that he was a 
father, and employing himſelf wholly about his con- 
queſts, he left that care entirely to women, that is, to 
princeſſes, brought up in a country, where vanity, 
luxury, and voluptuouſneſs reigned in the highef 
degree; for the queen his wife was of Media. And in 
the ſame taſte and manner were the two young princes, 
Cambyſes and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they aſked 
was ever refuſed them: Nor were their deſires only 
granted, but prevented. The great maxim was, that 
their attendants ſhould croſs them in nothing, never 
contradièt them, nor ever make uſe of reproofs or 

remonſtrances with them. No one opened his mouth 


in their preſence, but to praiſe and commend what 


they. ſaid and did. Every one cringed and ſtooped and 
bent the knee before. them: And it was thought 


eſſential to their greatneſs, to place an infinite 907 5 


between them and the reſt of mankind, as if they ha 

been of a different ſpecies from them. It is Plato 
that informs us of all theſe particulars: For Xenophon, 
probably to ſpare his hero, ſays not one word of the 


manner in which theſe princes were brought up, Rough 


() Cyrop. I. vii. p. 200. 
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be gives u us ſo ample an account of the education of 
their father. | 


What ſurpriſes me the moſt is, that Cyrus did not, 
at leaſt, take them along with him in his laſt campaigns, 
in order to draw them. « out of that ſoft and effeminate 
courſe of life, and to inſtru& them in the art of war; 
for they muſt needs have been of ſufficient years: But 


perhaps the women oppoſed his deſign, and over-ruled 


him. 

Whatever the obſtacle was, the effect of the educa- 
tion of theſe princes was ſuch as ought to be expected 
from it. Cambyſes came out of that ſchool what he is 


repreſented in hiſtory, an obſtinate and ſelf. conceited 


prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned to the 
moſt ſcandalous exceſſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery, 
cruel and inhuman, even to the cauſing of his own 
brother to. be murthered in conſequence of a dream ; in 
a word, a furious, frantick mad man, who by his ill 
conduct brought the empire to the brink of deſtruction. 

His father, ſays Plato, left him at his death a great 


many vaſt provinces, immenſe riches, with innumerable 


forces by ſea and land : But he had not given him the 


means for preſerving them, by teaching him the right 


uſe of ſuch power. 
This philoſopher makes the ſame reflections with 
regard to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being 
the ſon of a king, had not been brought up in the 
ſame effeminate manner, as princes were; but aſcended 
the throne with a long habit of induſtry, great temper 
and moderation, a courage little inferior to that of 
Cyrus, and by which he added to the empire almoſt as 
many provinces, as the other had conquered. But he 


was no better a father than him, and reaped no benefit 


from the fault of his predeceſſor, in neglecting the 
education of his children. Accordingly, his ſon Xerxes 
was little better than a ſecond Cambyſes. 

From all this Plato, after having ſhown what num- 
berleſs rocks and quickſands, almoſt unavoidable, lie 
in the way of perſons bred in the arms of wealth and 


: greatneſs, concludes, that one principal cauſe of the 


declenſion 
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declenſion and ruin of the Perſian empire, was the bad 
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education of their princes; becauſe thoſe firſt examples 


had an influence upon, and became a kind of rule 


to, all their ſucceſſors, under whom every thing ſtill 


degenerated more and more, till at laſt their 1 
exceeded all bounds and reſtraints. | 


. Secr. IV. 7 heir breach of faith, or want of ſincerity. 
8 we. are informed by Xenophon, that one of 


the cauſes, both of the great corruption of 


manners among the Perſians, and of the deſtruction of 
their empire, was their want of publick faith. For- 
merly, ſays he, the king, and thoſe that governed under 
him, thought it an indiſpenſable duty to keep their 
word, and inviolably to obſerve all treaties, into which 
they had entered with the ſolemnity of an oath; and 
that even with reſpect to thoſe, that had rendered them- 


ſelves moſt unworthy of ſuch treatment, through their 
perfidiouſneſs' and inſincerity: And it was by this true 


Py and prudent conduct, that they gained the abſo- 
ute confidence, both of their own ſubjects, and of 
all their neighbours and allies. This is a very great 
encomium given by the hiſtorian to the Perſians, which 
undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the great Cyrus; 
(m) though Xenophon applies it likewiſe to thar 
of the younger Cyrus, whoſe grand maxim was as he 
tells us, never to violate his faith, upon any pretence 


whatſoever, with regard either to any word he had 


given, any promiſe made, or any treaty he had con- 


cluded. Theſe princes had a juſt idea of the regal 
dignity, and rightly judged, that if probity and truth 
were renounced by the reſt of mankind, they ought 
to find a ſanctuary in the heart of a king; who bein 

the bond and centre, as it were, of ſociety, ſhould alſo 


be the protector and avenger of faith engaged; which 


is the very foundation whereon the other depends. 


Such ſentiments as theſe, ſo noble, and ſo worthy of 


perſons born for government, did not laſt long. A falſe 


Pede and a e artificial Fer ſoon ſucceeded | 


in 
7 8 I. viii. p. 239. (n) De exped. Cyr. 1. i. p. 267. 
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in their place. Inſtead of faith, probity, and true 
merit, ſays Xenophon, (x) which heretofore the prince 
uſed to cheriſh and diſtinguiſh, all the chief offices of 
the court began to be filled with thoſe pretended zea- 
lous ſervants of the king, who ſacrifice every thing to 
his humour and ſuppoſed intereſts ; * who hold - it as a4 
maxim, that falſehood and deceit, perfidiouſneſs and 


perjury, if boldly and artfully put it in practice, are the 


ſhorteſt and ſureſt expedients for bringing about his 
enterpriſes and deſigns; who look upon a ſcrupulous 


adherence in a prince to his word, and to the engage- 


ments into which he has entered, as an effect of puſil- 
lanimity, incapacity, and want of underſtanding ; and 
whoſe opinion, in ſhort, is, that a man is unqualified 


for government, if he does not prefer reaſons and 


conſiderations of ſtate before the exact oblervation 
of treaties, though concluded in never ſo ſolemn and 
ſacred a manner. ÿ 5 

The Aſiatick nations, continues Xenophon, ſoon 
imitated their prince, who became their example and 
inſtructor in double-dealing and treachery. They ſoon 
gave themſelves up to violence, injuſtice, and impiety: 
And from thence proceeds that ſtrange alteration and 
difference we find in their manners, as alſo the contempt 


they conceived for their ſovereigns, which is both the 


natural conſequence and puniſhment of the little regard 


princes pay to the moſt ſacred and aweful ſolemnities of 


religion. 2 a | bs 
Surely the oath, by which treaties are ſealed and 
ratified, and the Deity brought in not only as preſent, 
but as guarantee of the conditions ſtipulated, 1s a moſt 
ſacred and auguſt ceremony, very proper for the ſub- 
jecting of earthly princes to the ſupremeJudge of heaven 
and earth, who alone is qualified to judge them ; 


and for the keeping all human majeſty within the 


bounds of its duty, by making it appear before the 


majeſty of God, in reſpect of which it is as nothing. 


| FR Now, 
| () Cyrop. I. viii. p. 239. | 1 
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Now, if princes will teach their people not to ſtand in 
fear of the ſupreme. Being, how ſhall they be able to 
ſecure their reſpect and reverence to themſelves ? When 
once that fear comes to be extinguiſhed in the ſubjects 
as well as in the prince, what will become of fidelit 
and obedience, and by what ſtays or pillars ſhall the 
throne be ſupported ? (o) Cyrus had good reaſon to 
ſay, that he looked upon none as good ſervants and 
faithful ſubjects, but ſuch as had a ſenſe of religion, 
and a reverence for the Deity : Nor 1s it at all aſtoniſh- 
ing, that the contempt which an impious prince, who 
has no regard to the ſanctity of oaths, ſhows of God 
and religion, ſhould ſhake the very foundations of the 
firmeſt and beſt-eſtabliſhed empires, and ſooner or later 
occaſion their utter deſtruction. Kings, ſays (p) Plu- 
tarch, when any revolution happens in their dominions, 
are apt to complain bitterly of their ſubje&s un- 
faithfulneſs and diſloyalty: But they do them wrong; 
and forget, that it was themſelves who gave them 
the firſt leſſons of their diſloyalty, by ſhowing no 
regard to juſtice and fidelity, which on all occaſions 


they ſacrificed without ſcruple to their own particular 
intereſts. | 5 | | 


(o) Cyrop. I. viii. p. 204. ) Plut. in, Pyrrh. p. 390. 
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; ORIGIN AND FIRST SETTLEMENT . 
OF THE SEVERAL 


STATES AND GOVERNMENTS oF GREECE. : 


w F all the ancient nations, ſcarce have any been 
ſo highly celebrated, or furniſhed hiſtory with 


ſo many valuable monuments and illuſtrious - 
examples, as Greece. In what light ſoever ſhe is con- 
ſidered, whether for the glory of her arms, the wiſ- 

dom of her laws, or the ſtudy and improvement of 
arts and ſciences, all theſe ſhe carried to the utmoſt de- 
gree of perfection; and it may truely be faid, that in 

all theſe reſpects ſhe has in ſome meaſure been the 

ichool of mankind. 

It is impoſſible not to be very much affected wich 
the hiſtory of ſuch a nation; eſpecially when we con- 

; ſider that it has been tranſmitted to us by writers of ex- 

. traordinary merit, many of whom diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves as much by their ſwords, as by their pens; and 
were as great commanders and able ſtateſmen, as ex- 
cellent hiſtorians. I confeſs, 1 it is a vaſt advantage to 
have ſuch men for guides; men of an exquiſite judge- 
ment and conſummate prudence; of a juſt and per- 
fect taſte in every reſpect; and who furniſh not only 
the facts and thoughts, as well as the expreſſions 
wherewith my are to be repreſented ; but what is 


more 
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more, to furniſh all the proper reflections that are to 


accompany thoſe facts; and which are the moſt uſeful 


improvements reſulting from hiſtory. Theſe are the 
rich ſources from whence I ſhall draw all that I have 


to ſay, after I have previouſly enquired into the firſt 
origin and eſtabliſhment of the Grecian ſtates. As this 


enquiry muſt be dry, and not capable of affording 


much delight to the reader, I ſhall be as brief as pol- 


ſible. But before I enter upon that I think it neceſ- 
ſary to draw a kind of a ſhort plan of the ſituation of 


the country, and of the ſeveral Parts that compoſe it. 


AF EC L A I. 
4 geographical deſcription of ancient Gaze Eck. 


NCIENT Greece, which is now the ſouth part of 


Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaſt 


by the, Egean ſea, now called the Archipelago; on. 


the ſouth by the Cretan, or Candian , ſea; on the weſt 


by the lonian ſea; and on the north by Illyria and 


1 hrace. 


The conſtituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, 
Peloponneſus, Greece properly ſo called, Theſſaly, 
and Macedonia. 

Epikus. This province is ſituate to the weſt, and 
divided from Thea and Macedonia by mount Pin- 
dus, and the Acroceraunian mountains. 


The moſt remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, 


the MorLoss1ans, whole chief city is Dodona, famous 
for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Caao- 
NIANS, whole principal city is Oricum. The Tres- 
PROTIANS, Whole city is Buthrotum, where was the 
palace and reſidence of Pyrrhus. The ACARNANIANS, 
whole city was Ambracia, which gives its name to 
the gulf. Near to this ſtood Actium, famous. for the 
victory of Auguſtus Cæſar, who builr over- againſt 

that city, on the other ſide of the gulf, a city named 
| Nicopolis, There were two little rivers in Epirus, 
very famous in fabulous ſtory, e and Acheron. 
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Epirus muſt have been very well peopled in former 


times; as (a) Polybius relates, that Paulus Emilius, 


after having defeated Perſeus, the laſt king of Mace- 
donia, deſtroyed ſeventy cities in that country, the 
greateſt part of which belonged to the Moloſſians; 
and that he carried away from thence no leſs than a 
hundred and fifty thouſand priſoners. 5 
PELoPONNESUS. This is a peninſula, now called the 


' Morea, Joined to the reſt of Greece only by the lithmus 


of Corinth, that is but ſix miles broad. Ic is well 


known, that ſeveral princes have attempted i in, vain ta 


cut through this Iſthmus, 
The parts of Peloponneſus are, Acnaia, properly 
ſo called, whoſe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon. Pa- 


* xr, @c. Eis, in which 1 is Olympia, otherwile called 


Piſa, ſeated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of 
which the Olympick games uſed to be celebrated. 


Cyllene, the country of Mercury. Messzx14, in 


which are the cities of Meſſene, Pylos, in the laſt of 


which Neſtor was born, and Corona. ARCcADIA, in 


which ſtood the cities of Tegea, Stymphalos, Manti- 


nea, and Megalopolis, Polybius's native place. LA- 
CONIA, wherein ſtood Sparta, or Lacedzmon, and 


Amyclæ; mount Taygetus; the river Eurotas, and 


the cape of Tenarus. ArcoLis, in which was the 
city of Argos, called allo Hippium, famous for the 
temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenæ, Nauplia, Troe- 
zen, and Epidaurus, wherein was the temple of Æſcu- 


lapius. 


GREECE, properly k called. 


THE principal parts of this country were, Error IA, 
in which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon and Ole- 


nus. Doris, Logis, inhabited by the Ozolæ. Nau- 


pactum, now called Lepanto, famous for the defeat 
of the Turks in 137 1. Procts. Antycira. Delphos 
at the foot of mount Parnaſſus, famous for the oracles 
delivered there. In this country alſo was mount He- 
licon. BOT IA. Orchomenos. Theſpia. Cheronea, 
. 8 Plutarch's 


(a) Apud Strab. I. vii. p. 32 
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Plutarch's native country. Platæa, famous for the de- 
feat of Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, famous for its 


port, from whence the Grecian army ſet fail for the 


liege of Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for the victory 
Anda. ATTica. Megara. Eleuſis. De- 
celia. Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Per- 
ſian army. Athens, whoſe ports were Piræus, Muni- 


| Chia, and Phalerus; and mountains Hymettus and 


Cithæron. Lockis. | 


Tnkss ALV. The ' moſt remarkable towns of this 
ovince were, Gomphi, Pharſalia, near which Julius 


Ceſar defeated Pompey. Magneſia. Methone, at 


the ſiege of which Philip loſt his eye. Thermopylæ, 
a narrow ftrait, famous tor the defeat of Xerxes's nu- 
merous army by the vigorous @liſtance of three hun- 
dred Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Lariſſa. Demetrias. 
The delightful vallies of Tempe, near the banks of the 
river Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Oſſa, three 
mountains celebrated in fabulous ſtory for the battle 
of the giants. OP 
- Maceponia. I ſhall only mention a few of the 
principal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyr- 
rachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, 
the capital of the country, and the native place of 
Philip and of his fon Alexander the Great. Agza. 
Adeſſa. Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the Olyn- 
thiacks of Demoſthenes took their name. Torone. 
Arcanthus. Theſſalonica, now called Salonichi. Sta- 
gira, the place of Ariſtotle's birth. Amphipolis. 

Philippi, famous for the victory gained there by Au- 


guſtus and Anthony over Brutus and Caſſius. Sco- 


tuſſa. Mount Athos; and the river Strimon. 


The GRECIAN ies. Fe 


There is a great number of iſlands contiguous to 
Greece, that are very famous in hiſtory. In the Ionian 
ſea, Corcyra, with a town of the ſame name, now called 
Corfu. Cephalene and Zacynthus, now Cephalona 
and Zant. Ithaca, the country of Ulyſſes, and Duli- 
chium. Near the promontory Malea, over-againſt 


5 Laconia, 
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Laconia, ''is Cithera. In the Saronick gulph, are 
gina, and Salamine, ſo famous for the naval battle 


between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece 
and Alia lie the Sporades; and the Cyclades, the moſt 


noted of which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, 
anciently famous for fine marble. Higher up in the 
Egean ſea is Eubcea, now Negropont, ſeparated from 
the main land by a ſmall arm of the ſea, called Euripus. 
The moſt remarkable city of this iſle was Chalcis. 
Towards the north is Cyrus, and a good deal higher 
Lemnos, now called Stalimene; and ſtill farther Sa- 
mothrace. Lower down 1s Leſbos, whoſe principal 
city was Mitylene, from whence the iſle has ſince taken 
the name of Metelin. Chios, Scio, renowned for ex- 
cellent wine; and, laſtly, Samos. Some of theſe laſt- 
mentioned iſles are reckoned to belong toast 
The iſland of Crete, or Candia, is the largeſt of all 


: the iſles, contiguous to Greece. It has to the north 
the Ægean ſea, or the Archipelago and to the ſouth 


the African ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortyna, 


Cydon, Gnoſſus; its mountains, Dicte, Ida, and Co- 


rycus. Its labyrinth is famous over all the world. 


The Grecians had colonies in moſt of theſe iſles. _ 

They had likewiſe ſettlements in Sicily, and in part 
of Italy towards Calabria (2), which places are for chat 
reaſon called. Græcia magna. 

(c) But their grand ſettlement was in Aſia minor, 
and particularly in ZEolis, Ionia, and Doris. The 
principal towns of ZEolis are, Cumæ, Phocæa, Elea. 
Of lonia, Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Co- 
lophon and Epheſus. Of Doris, Halicarnaſſus and 


Cnidos. 


They had alſo a great number of colonies diſperſed 
up and down in different parts of the world, whereof 
I ſhall give ſome account as occaſion ſhall offer... 


() Strab. I. vi. p. 253. (e) Plin. I. vi. c. 2. 


ARTICLE 


Ireen 
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Diviſion of the Grecian hiſtory into four ſeveral ages. . 


FTHE: Greeian' hiſtory may be divided into four 
1 different ages, all noted by ſo many memorable 
epocha's, all which together include the ſpace of 2154 
years. | 


The firſt age extends from the foundation of the 


ſeveral petty kingdoms of Greece, (beginning with 
that of Sicyone, which is the moſt ancient) to the ſiege 
of Troy, and comprehends about a thouſand years, 
namely, from the year of the world 1820 to the year 
2820. | 5 


The ſecond begins from the taking of T roy to the 


reign of Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, at which period 
the Grecian hiſtory begins to be intermixed with that 
of the Perſians, and contains the ſpace of ſix hundred 
ſixty-three years, from the year of the world 2820 to 
the year 3483. A 

Ihe third is dated from the beginning of the reign 
of Darius to the death of Alexander the Great, which 


is the fineſt part of the Grecian hiſtory, and takes in 
the term of one hundred and ninety-eight years, from 


the year of the world 3483 to the year 368 1. 


The fourth and laſt age commences from the death _ 
of Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to 


decline, and continues to their final ſubjection by the 
Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and downfal 
of the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking 
and deſtruction of Corinth by the conſul L. Mummius, 
in 3858, partly from the extinction of the kingdom of 
the Seleucides in Aſia by Pompey, in the year of the 
world 3939, and of the kingdom of the Lagides in 


Egypt by Auguſtus, année mun 3974. This laſt age 


includes in all two hundred and ninety-three years. 

Of theſe four diſtinct ages, I ſhall in this place only 
touch upon the two firſt, in a very ſuccinct manner, 
| juſt to give the reader ſome general notion of that 


obſcure period; becauſe thoſe times, at leaſt a great part 


of them, have more of fable in them than of real 
thy 2 | hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, and are wrapped up in ſuch darkneſs and 
obſcurity, as are very hard, if not impoſſible, to pene- 
trate: And I have often declared already, that ſuch a_ 
dark and laborious enquiry, though very 'uſeful for 
thoſe that are for going to the bottom of hiſtory, does 
not come within the plan of my deſign. Pits"; 


ARTICLE. M. 
The primitive origin of the Grecians. 
FN order to arrive at any certain knowledge con- 
cerning the firſt origin of the Grecian nations, 
we muſt neceſſarily have recourſe to the accounts we 


have of it in holy ſcripture. 


(d) Javan or lon (for in the Hebrew the ſame letters 
differently pointed form theſe two different names) the 
ſon of Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, was certainly 


the father of all thoſe nations, that went under the 


GE; denomination of Greeks, though he has been 
ooked upon as the father of the Ionians only, which 
were but one particular nation of Greeks. But the 
Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arahians, and others, give no 
other appellation to the whole body of the Grecian 


nations, than that of Ionians. (e) And for this reaſon 
Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel, is mentioned 


under the name of the king of * Javan. 8 
Y Javan had four ſons, Eliza, Tarſis, Chittim, 
and Dodanim. As Javan was the original father of 


the Grecians in general, no doubt but his four ſons 


were the heads and founders of the chief tribes and 
principal branches of that nation, which became in 
ſucceeding ages ſo renowned for arts and arms. 
Eliza is the ſame as Ellas, as it is rendered in the 
Chaldee tranſlation; and the word *Eaames, which was 


uſed as the common appellation of the whole people, 


in the ſame manner as the word EMag was of the 


whole country, has no other derivation. The city of 
Elis, very ancient in Peloponneſus, the Elyſian fields, 


os 


the river Eliſſus, or Iliflus, have long retained the 


IE marks 
(4): Gen. x. 2. (e) Dan. viii. 27. (/) Gen. x. 4. 
_ © Hircus caprarum rex Græciæ; in the Hebrew, rex Javan, 


marks of their being derived from Eliza, and have 
rontributed more to preſerve his memory, than the 
hiſtorians themſelves of the nation, who were inquiſi- 
tive after foreign affairs, and but little acquainted with 
their own ofiginal; becauſe, as they had little or no 
knowledge of the true religion, they did not carry 
their enquiries: ſo high. Upon which account, they 
themſelves derived the words Hellenes and Iones from 
another fountain, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel; for I 
think myſelf obliged to give ſome account of their 
opinions alſo in this reſpe&t. . 
Tharſis was the fecond ſon of Javan. He ſettled; 
as his brethren did, in ſome part of Greece, perhaps 


27 9 


in Achaia, or the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did 


in Peloponneſus. ; 


It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the 


father of the Macedonians, according to the authority 
of the firft book of the Maccabees, (g) in the begin- 
ning of which it is ſaid, that Alexander, the ſon of 
- Philip the Macedonian, went out of his country, which 
was that of Cetthim * for Chittim] to make war 
againſt Darius, .king of Perſia, And in the eighth 
chapter, ſpeaking of the Romans and their victories 
over the laſt kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perſeus . 
the two laſt-mentioned princes are called kings of the 
Cetheans. | ER, os 
Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theſſaly and 
. were the portion of the fourth ſon of Javan. 
The impious worſhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 
as the city Dodona I itſelf, are proofs that ſome 
remembrance of Dodanim had remained with the 
people, who derived their firſt eſtabliſhment and origin 
from him. PER gn” 

This is all that can be ſaid with any certainty con- 
cerning the true origin of the Grecian nations. The 
holy ſcripture, whoſe deſign is not to ſatisfy our curio- 
ſity, but to nouriſh and improve our piety, after ſcat- 


T 4 tering 
; | f Ce) I Macc. i. 1. s ; . 
Egreſſus de terra Cethim. t a d1Þ. ae v, Ale u 
I Philippum & Perſeum Cethu- etre. Stephanus. 
orum regem. ver. v. i : 
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tering theſe few rays of light leaves us in utter dark - 
neſs concerning the reſt of their hiſtory; which there- 
fore can only be collected from prophane authors.. 
I we may believe (+) Pliny, the Grecians were ſo 
called from the name of an ancient king, of whom 
they had but a very uncertain tradition. Homer, in 
his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and 
Achaians. It is oblervable, that the word Græcus is 
not once uſed in Virgil. 

The exceeding ruſticity of the firſt Grecians would 
appear incredible, if we could call in queſtion the 
teſtimony of their own hiſtorians upon that article. But 
a people, ſo vain of their origin, as to adorn it by 
fiction and fable, we may be ſure would never think of 
inventing any thing in its diſparagement. (i) Who 
would imagine that the people to whom the world is 
indebted for all her knowledge in literature and the 
ſciences, ſhould be deſcended from mere ſavages, who 
knew no other law than force, and were ignorant even 
of agriculture ? And yet this appears plainly to be the 
_ caſe, from the divine honours they decreed to the perſon 
() who firſt taught them to feed upon acorns, as a 
more delicate and wholeſome nouriſhment than herbs. 
There was till a great diſtance from this firſt improve- 
ment to a ſtate of urbanity and politeneſs. Nor did 
they indeed arrive at t the latter, till after a long proceſs 


of time. 


The weakeſt were not the laſt to underſtand the 
neceſſity of living together in ſociety, in order to defend 
themſelves againſt violence and oppreſſion. At firſt 
they built ſingle houſes at a diſtance from one another; 
the number of which inſenſibly increaſing, formed in 
time towns and cities. But the bare living together 
in ſociety was not ſufficient to poliſh ſuch a people. 
Egypt and Phœnicia had the honour of doing this. 
() Both theſe nations contributed to inſtruct and 
civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they ſent among 
them. The latter taught them navigation, Om 

and 

(5) Lib. iv. c. 7. (i) Pauſan. I. viii. p. 48 6, 456. (40 Pelafgus. 


(1) Herod, . % e gb. & I. v. c. N Plin. I. v. c. 12. & I. vii. 
Co 56. 5 b ; 


power to give laws to the reſt, every thing was deter- 
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and commerce; the former the knowledge of their 
laws and polity, gave them a taſte for arts and nen, 
a nd initiated them into their myſteries. 

2-0) Greece, | in her inſant ſtate, was expoſed to great 
commotions and frequent revolutions ; becauſe, as the 
people had no ſettled correſpondence, and no ſuperior 


mined by force and violence. The ſtrongeſt invaded 
the lands of their neighbours, which they thought 
moſt fertile and delightful, and diſpoſſeſſed the lawful 
owners, who were obliged to ſeek new ſettlements 
elſewhere. As Attica was a dry and barren country, 
its inhabitants had not the ſame invaſions and outrages 
to fear, and therefore conſequently kept themſelves, in 
poſſeſſion of their ancient territories ; for which reaſon 
they took the name of auroyfores, that i 1s, men born in 
the country where they lived, to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the reſt of the nations, that had almoſt all tranſ- 
planted themſelves from place to place. 
Such were in general the firſt beginnings of Greece. 
We muſt now enter into a more particular detail, and 
give a brief account of the'eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral 
different ſtates, whereof the whole e conſiſted. 


A IV. 


T be ene fates, into which Greece was divided. \ 


N thoſe early times kingdoms were bur inconfider- 

able, and of very ſmall extent, the title of king- 
dom being often given to a ſingle city, with a few 
| leagues of land depending upon it. 

Stcyon. The moſt ancient kingdom of Greece was A- ” 
that of Sicyon ; whoſe beginning is placed by Euſe- Anf F.C. 
bius thirteen hundred and thirteen years before the 2089. 
firſt Olympiad, Its duration is believed to have been 
about a thouſand years. 

(Pp) ARGOS. The kingdom of Argos, in Pelopon- A. 0 
neſus, began a thouſand and eighty years before the Ant J. c. 
firſt Olympiad, in hs time of Abraham. The firſt 1856. 


king 
(e) Thucyd, lib. i. p. 2. | 0 Euſeb. in Chron, - , 


- 
7 ” 


A. M. 
2530. 

Ant. J. C. 
1474. 


PPV 
king of it was IxachHus. His ſucceſſors were, his ſon 


Proronevs; Aprs; Axcvs, from whom the country 


took its name; and after ſeveral others, GEL ANoR, 


who was dethroned and expelled this kingdom by Da- 
naAus, the Egyptian. The ſucceſſors of this laft were 


firſt Lyncevs, the ſon of his brother Zgyptus, who 
alone, of fifty brothers, eſcaped the cruelty of the 
Danaides ; then ABas, ProtTvs, and AcrisivVs. 
Of Danæ, daughter to rhe laſt, was born Perſeus, 
who having, when he was grown up, unfortunately 


killed his 1 Acriſius, and not being able to 


bear the ſight of Argos, where he committed that in- 
voluntary murther, withdrew to Mycenæ, and there 
fixed the ſeat of his kingdom, . 

 Mvcenz. Perſeus then tranſlated the ſear of the 


kingdom from Argos to Mycenæ. He left ſeveral 


ſons behind him; among others Alczus, Sthenelus 
and Electryon. Alcæus was the father of Amphitryon ; 
Sthenelus of Euryſtheus; and Ele&ryon of Alcmena. 
Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter 
begat Hercules. 1 5 | 


Euryſtheus and Hercules came into the world the 


ſame day; but as the birth of the former was by Ju- 
no's management antecedent to that of the latter, Her- 
cules was forced to be ſubject to him, and was obliged: 
by his order to undertake the twelve labours, ſo cele- 
brated in fable. Te 5 
The kings, who reigned at Mycenæ, after Perſeus, 
were, ELECTRYON, STHENELUS, and EypRVYVSsTRHEus. 
The laſt, after the death of Hercules, declared open 
war againſt his deſcendants, apprehending they might 


ſome time or other attempt to dethrone him; which, 


as it happened, was done by the Heraclidæ; for, hav- 
ing killed Euryſtheus in battle, they entered victorious 
into Peloponneſus, and made themſelves maſters of 
the country. But, as this happened before the time 
determined by fate, a plague enſued, which, with 
the direction of an oracle, obliged them to quit the 


country. Three years after this, being deceived by 


the ambiguous expreſſion of the oracle, they made a 
5 ſecond 


e al 
ſecond attempt, which likewiſe N e fruitleſs. This 
was about twenty years before the tak ing of Troy. 

Arkzus, the ſon of Pelops, uncle by the mother's 

ſide to Euryſtheus, was the latter's ſucceſſor. And in 
this manner the crown came to the deſcendants of 
Pelops, from whom Peloponneſus, which before was 
called Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred of 
the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes, is known to 
all the world. ; 

PLISTHENES, the * of Atreus, b his 

father in the kingdom of Mycenz, which he left to his 
ſon AGAMEMNON, who was jucceeded by his ſon 

Oreſtes. The kingdom of Mycenæ was filled with 
enormous and horrible crimes, from the time it came 
into the family of Pelops. 

T1SAMENES and PENTHILUS, ſons of Oreſtes, 
reigned after their father, and were at laſt driven out 
of Peloponneſus 2y the Heraclidæ. 

ATHzns. Cxckors, a native of Egypt, was the __ a 
founder of this kingdom. Having ſertled in Attica, A ft. 11. J.C. 

bhe divided all the country, ſubject to him, into twelve 1356. 
diſtricts. He alſo eſtabliſhed the Areopagus. | 

This auguſt tribunal, in the reign of his ſucceſſor 

CRANAus, adjudged the famous difference between 

Neptune and Mars. In his time happened Deuca- 

hon's flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was 

much more ancient, being a thouſand and twenty years 

before the firſt Olympiad, and conſequently in the 
year of the world 2208. 

Am#HicTYON, the third king of Athens, procured 
a confederacy between twelve nations, which aſſem- 
| bled twice a year at Thermopylæ, there to offer their 

com n on ſacrifices, and to conſult together upon their 
affa! in general, as alſo upon the affairs of each 
im particular. This convention was called the 
ly of the Amphyctions. | 
*« Pho reign of ERECTHEUS is remarkable for the 
a of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her 
di iter. Proterpine, as allo for the inſtitution of the 
my il .cries at Eleuſis. 
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The reign of Acevs, the ſon of Pandion, is the 
moſt illuſtrious period of the hiſtory of the heroes. 
In his time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts; 
the celebrated labours of Hercules; the war of Minos, 
ſecond: king of Crete, againſt the Arhepians 3 the ſtory 
of Theſeus and Ariadne. 

Tazsgvs ſucceeded his father Zgeus. Cecrops had 
divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve 
diſtrifts, ſeparated from each other. Theſeus brought 
the people to underſtand the advantages of common 


government, and united the twelve boroughs i into one 


city or body politick, in which the whole authority 


Was united, 


A. M. 


2934. 
Ant. J. C. 


1070. 


Copkus was the laſt king of Athens; he devoted 
himſelf to die for his people. | 

After him the title of king was extinguiſhed among 
the Athenians, Mbox, his ſon, was ſet at the head 
of the commonwealth with the title of Arcon, that 
is to ſay, preſident or governor. The firſt Archontes 
were for life; but the Athenians, growing weary of a 
government, which they ſtill thought bore too great a 


reſemblance to royal power, made their Archontes 


A, M. 
2549 
Ant. J. C. 
1455+ 


elective every ten years, and at laſt reduced it to an 
annual office. 

THEeBEs. Cadmus, who came by ſea from the coaſt 
of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, 
ſeiſed upon that part of the country, which was after- 
wards called Bœotia. He built there the city of 
Thebes, or at leaſt a citadel, which from his own name 


be called Cadmæa, and there fixed the ſeat of his 


power and dominions. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his . 
and of Jocaſta his wife, of Oedipus their ſon, of Eteo- 
cles and Polynices, who were born of the inceſtuous 


marriage of Jocaſta with Oedipus, have furniſhed 


ample matter for fabulous narration and theatrical 
repreſentation. 

SPARTA, or Laczpamon. It it ſuppoſed, that Lx- 
LI æ, the firſt king of Laconia, began his reign about 


1516 years before the chriſtian æra. 


| Trab 


Tyvpanxvs, the ninth king of Lacedæmon, had, by 
Ln. Caſtor and Pollux, who were twins, beſides 
Helena, and Clitemneſtra, the wife of Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenæ. Having ſurvived his two ſons, the 
twins, he began to think of chooſing a ſucceſſor, by look- 
ing out for a huſband for his daughter Helena. All the 
pretenders to this princeſs bound themſelves by. oath, 
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to abide by, and entirely ſubmit to the choice which 


the lady herſelf ſhould make, who determined in fa- 


vour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three 


years with her huſband, before ſhe was carried off by 
Alexander Paris, ſon of Priam, king of the Trojans; 
which rape was the cauſe of the Trojan war. Greece 
did not properly begin to know or experience her united 
ſtrength, till the famous ſiege of that city, where the 
Achilleſes, the Ajaxes, the Neſtors, and the Ulyſſeſes, 
gave Aſia ſufficient reaſons to forbode her future ſub- 
jection to their poſterity.” The Greeks took Troy after 
a ten years ſiege, much about the time that Jephtha 
governed the people of God, that is, according to Bi- 
ſnop Uſher, in the year of the world 2820, and 1 184 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. This epocha vis famous in 


hiſtory, and ſhould carefully be remembered, as well! 


as that of the Olympiads. 


An Olympiad is the revolution als dus n 24 


years, from one celebration of the Olympick games 
to another. We ſhall elſewhere give an account of the 
inſtitution of theſe games, which were celebrated every 


four years, near che town ON Piſa, otherwiſe ARE 85 


Olympia. > - rl 21. 
The common æra of a bean begins in the 
ſummer of the year of the world 3228, 776 years be- 


fore Jeſus Chriſt, from the games in which Corehus | 


won the prize in the races. 

Fourſcore yeats after the taking of Troy, the He- 
raclidæ re-entered the Peloponneſus, and ſeiſed Lace- 
dæmon, where two brothers, Euryſthenes and Procles, 
ſons of Ariſtodemus, began to reign together, and 
from their time the ſceptre always continued jointly 
in the hands of the deſcendants of thoſe two families. 

| 4 Many 
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Many years after this, Lycurgus inſtituted that body 


A. M. 
2628. 
Ant. J. C. 
1376. 


of laws for the Spartan ſtate, which rendered both the 
legiſlator and republick ſo famous in hiſtory: I ſhall 
ſpeak of them at large in the ſequel. 

CormmTa. Corinth began later, than the other likes 
I have been ſpeaking of, to be governed by particular 
kings. It was at firft ſubject to thuic of Argos and 
Mycenæ; at laſt Siſyphus, the fon of Xolus, made 
himſelf maſter of it. But his deſcendants were diſ- 


poſſeſſed of the throne by the Hcracli g, oy about 110 


years after the ſiege of Troy. 

The regal power after this came m Bieten dan 
of Bacchis, under whom the monarcuiy was changed 
into an ariſtocracy, that is, the reins of the govern- 
ment were in the-hands of the elders, who annually 
choſe from among themſelves a chief magiſtrate whom 


they called Prytanis. At laſt Cypſelus having gained 


the people, uſurped the fupreme authority, which he 
tranſmitted to his ton Periander; who was ranked 


among the Grecian ſages, on account of the love he 


| bore to learning, and the protection and e 


ment he gave to learned men. 
Maczponia. It was a long time before the Greeks 


C. had any great regard to Macedonia. Her kings, liv- 


ing retired in woods and mountains, ſeemed not to be 
conſidered as a part of Greece. They pretended, that 
their kings, of whom Car anvs was the firſt, were de- 
ſcended from Hercules. Philip and his ſon Alexan- 

der raiſed the glory of this kingdom to a very high 
pitch. It had ſubſiſted 47x years before the death 


of Alexander, and continued 155 more, till Perſeus 


was beaten and taken by the Romans; in all 626 
ARTICLE V. 
Colonies of the Greeks ſent into Ala minor. 


TE have already obſerved, that fourſcore years 
after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidæ reco- 


vered * after having defeated the Pelo- 


pidæ, 
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pide, that is, Tiſamenes and Penthilus, ſons of Oreſtes; 87. 


and that they divided the kingdoms of Mycenæ, Argos 
and Lacedæmon among them. | Or 
So great a revolution as this almoſt changed the face 
of the country, and made way for ſeveral yery famous 
tranſmigrations; which the better to underſtand, and 
to have the clearer idea of the ſituation of the Grecian 
nations, as alſo of the four dialects, or different idioms 
of ſpeech that prevailed en them, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to loak a little farther back into hiſtory. 
(x) Deucalion, who reigned in Theſſaly, and under 
whom happened the flood that bears his name, had by 
Pyrcha his wife, two ſons, Helenus and Amphictyon. 
This laſt, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned 
there in his place. Helenus, if we may believe the 
hiſtorians of his country, gave the name of Hellenes to 
the Greeks: He had three ſons, Eolus, Dorus, and 
Ru: | | : 1 0 
 Zolus, who was the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father, and 
beſides Theſſaly had Locris and Bœotia added to his 
dominions. Several of his deſcendants went into Pe- 
loponneſus with Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus, king of 
8 from whom Peloponneſus took its name, and 
ſettled themſelves in Laconia. | 


| The country contiguous to Parnaſſus, fell 5 a — 


ſhare of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 
Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon ſome par- 
_ ticular diſguſt, to quit his country, retired into Attica, 
where he married the daughter of Evechtheus, king 
of tHe. Athenians, by whom he had two ſons, Achæus 
ang: Im. . | ; | 
An involuntary murther, committed by Achæus, 
obliged. him to retire to Peloponneſus, which was then 
called Egialza, of which one part was from him called 
Achaia. His deſcendants ſettled at Lacedzmon. | 
Ton, having ſignaliſed himſelf by his victories, was 
Invited by the Athenians to govern their city, and 
gave the country his name; for the inhabitants of At- 
jica were likewiſe called Ionians. The number of the 
OS Citizens 
O. I vi p. 55. be, Prat. i.. p. 396 4. 
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citizens increaſed to ſuch'a degree, that the Athenians 


_ were obliged to ſend a colony of the Tonians' into Pelo- 


ponneſus, who likewiſe ”m the name to the country 
they poſſeſſed. 
Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponntlizs; though 


compoſed. of different people, were united unger the 
names of Achæans and Tonians. 


The Heraclidz, fourſcore years after the king of 
Troy, reſolved ſeriouſly to recover Peloponneſus, 


which of right belonged to them. They had three 


principal leaders, ſons of Ariſtomachus, namely, Time- 
nes, Creſphonres, and Ariſtodemus ; the laſt dying, his 
two ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, ſucceeded him. 


The ſucceſs of their expedition was as happy as the 
motive was juſt, and they recovered the poſſeſſion of 


their ancient dominion. Argos fell to Timenes, Meſ- 
ſenia to Creſphontes, and Laconia to the two ſons of 
Ariſtodemus. | 

Such of the Achæans as were deſcended "I Ko- 
lus, and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven 
from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the 


Heraclidæ into Peloponneſus, after ſome wandering, 
ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor, which from them 


took the name of Æolis, where they founded Smyrna, 
and eleven other cities; but the town of Smyrna came 


afterwards into the hands of the Ionians. The Zolians 


became likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſeveral cities of Leſbos. 
As for the. Achzans of Mycenz and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidæ, 
they ſeiſed upon that of the Tonians, who dwelt at that 
time in a part of Peloponneſus. The latter fled at firſt 
to Athens their original country, from whence they 


ſome time afterwards departed under the conduct of 


Nileus and Androcles, both ſons of Codrus, and ſeiſed 


upon that part of the coaſt of Aſia Minor, which lies 


between Caria and Lydia, and from them was named 


Ionia; here they built twelve cities, LPR, Clazo- 
menæ, Samos, SWG. 


(a) The power of the Athenians, who: had then 


r 
3 0 22 5 ; , (a) Strab. p. 393 · 11 . 
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Codrus * their 1 © — being very much augmented 
by the great number of refugees that were, fled into 
their country, the Heraclidæ thought proper to op- 
poſe the progreſs of their power, and for that reaſon 
made war upon them. The latter were worſted in a 
baile bur ſtill remained maſters of Megaris, Where 
they built Megara, and ſettled the Donnas, in, that 
country in the room of the Ionians. . 

(2) One part of the Dorians continued i in \ the coun- 
try after the death of Codrus, another went to Crete > 
the greateſt number ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor 
which from them was called Doris, where they built 
Halicarnaſſus, Cnidus and other cities, and made 
themſelyes n of the iſland of Rhodes, Cos, &c. 


De Gr recian di alefts. 


It will now be more eaſy to underſtand what we 
have to ſay concerning the ſeveral Grecian dialects. 
Theſe were four in number; the Attick, the Tonick, 
the Dorick, and the Zolick. They were in reality 
four different languages, each of them perfect in its 
kind, and uſed by a diſtinct nation; but yet all derived 
from, and grounded upon the ſame original tongue. 
And this diverſity of languages can no ways appear 
wonderful in a country, where the inhabitants conſiſted 
of different nations, that did not depend upon one ano- 
ther, but had each its particular territories. 

1. The Artick dialect is that which was "uſed in 
Athens and the country round about. This diale& 
has been chiefly uſed by Thucydides, Ariſtophanes, 
Plato, Ifocrates, Xenophon, and Demoſthenes. 

2. The Ionick dialect was almoſt the lame, with the 
ancient Attick ; but after it had paſſed. into ſeveral 
towns of Aſia Minor, and into the adjacent iflands, 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the peo- 
ple of Achaia, it received a fort of new tincture, an 
did not come up to that perfect delicacy, which the 

Athenians afterwards attained to. Hippocrates and 
Herodotus writ in this dialæct. ES 
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3. The Dorick was firſt in uſe among the Spartans, 
and the people of Argos; it paſſed afterwards into 
Epirus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archi- 


medes and Theocritus,' both of them Syracuſans, and 
Pindar, followed this dialect. 


4. The Zolick dialect was at firſt uſed by the Bœo- 


tians and their neighbours, and then in olis, a coun- 


try in Aſia Minor, between Ionia and Myſia, which 


contained ten or twelve cities, that were Grecian colo- 


nies. Sappho and Alczus, of whoſe works very little 
remains, wrote in this dialect. We find alſo a mixture 


of it in the writings of 5 heocritus, Pindar, Homer, 


and many others. 


ARTICLE: vi. 


7 be  republicas form of government almoſt 3 92 


bliſhed throughout Greece, 


\HE reader may have obſerved in the little 1 
have ſaid about the ſeveral ſettlements of Greece, 

that the primordial ground of all thoſe different ſtates 
was monarchical government, which was the moſt an- 
cient of all forms, the moſt univerſally received. and 


_ eſtabliſhed, the moſt proper to maintain peace and 


concord; and which, as (c) Plato obſerves, is formed 
upon the model of paternal authority, and of that 
gentle and moderate dominion, which fathers exerciſe 
over their families. 
But, as the ſtate of things degenerated by de rees, 
through the injuſtice of uſurpers, the ſeverity of law- 
ful maſters,. the inſurrections of the people, and a 
thouſand accidents and revolutions, that happened in 
thoſe ſtates; a different ſpirit ſeiſed the people which 


3 over all Greece, kindled a violent deſire of 
1 


iberty, and brought about a general change of govern- 
ment every where, except in Macedonia; ſo that mo- 
narchy gave way to a republican government, which 
however was diverſified into almoſt as many various 


forms as there were different cities, according to the 


different * and peculiar character of each people. 
However, 


"660 Plat, 1. i iii. de Leg. P · 680. 


Pw + =» Joo a 
| However, there ſtill remained a kind of tincture or 
leven of the ancient monarchical government, which 
frequently inflamed the ambition of private citizens, 
and made them deſire to become maſters of their coun- 
try. In almoſt every ſtate of Greece, ſome private 
perſons aroſe, ' who, without any right to the throne, 
either by birth, or election of the citizens, endeavoured 
to advance themſelves to it by cabal, treachery, and 
violence; and who, without any reſpect for the laws, 
or regard to the publick good, exerciſed a ſovereign 
authority, with a deſpotick empire and arbitrary ſway. 
In order to ſupport their unjuſt uſurpations in the 
midſt of diſtruſts and alarms, they thought themſelves 
obliged to prevent imaginary, or to ſuppreſs real con- 
ſpiracies, by the moſt cruel proſcriptions; and to ſa- 
crifice to their own [ſecurity all thoſe, whom merit; 
rank, wealth, zeal for liberty, or love of their coun- 
try, rendered obnoxious to a ſuſpicious and unſettled 
Y2overnment, which found itſelf hated by all, and was 
Znſible it deſerved to be ſo. It was this cruel and 
inhuman treatment, that rendered theſe men ſo odious, 
and brought upon them the appellation of * Tyrants, 
and which furniſhed ſuch ample matter for the decla- 
mation of orators, and the tragical repreſentations . of 
the ß 8 „ 7 
All theſe cities and diſtrifts of Greece, that ſeemed 
ſo entirely different from one another, in their laws, 
cuſtoms, and intereſts, were nevertheleſs formed and 
combined into one ſole, entire, and united body; 
whoſe ſtrength encreaſed to ſuch a degree, as to make 
the formidable power of the Perſians under Darius 
and Xerxes tremble; and which even then, perhaps, 
would have entirely overthrown the Perſian greatneſs, 
had the Grecian ſtates been wiſe enough to have pre- 
ſerved that union and concord among themſelves, 
which afterwards tendered. them invincible. This is 
the ſcene. which I am now to open, and which cer- 

tainly merirs the reader's whole attention. 
CCC 
bit avord originally ſignified no more than king, and was axciently 


the title of lawful princes, 
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We ſhall ſee, in' the following volumes, a \ final na- 
tion, confined within a country not equal to the fourth 

art of France, diſputing empire with the moſt power- 
ful throne then upon the earth; and we ſhall fee this : 
handful of men, not only making head againſt the in- 
numerable army of the Perſians, but dif erſing, rout- 
ing, and cutting them to pieces, and ometimes re- 


| ducing the Perſian” pride ſo low, as to make them ſub- 
mit to conditions of peace, as ſhameful” to the con- 


quered, as glorious for the conquerors, s. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two, 
that particularly diſtinguiſhed' themſelves, and acquired 
an authority and a kind of ſuperiority over the reſt by 
the mere dint of their merit and conduct; ; theſe two 
were Lacedzmon and Athens. As theſe cities make: 
a conſiderable figure, and act an illuſtrious part in the 


enſuing hiſtory, before I enter upon particulars, I think 


- T ought firſt to give the reader ſome idea of the ge- 


nius, character, manners, and government of their re- 
ſpective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of Lycur- 
gus and Solon, will furniſh me with the e * | 
K what K have to ſay upon this head. 


„„ C L E VII. | 
T be 8, partan government. Laws eftabli iſhed by Lyturgus. 


HERE is perhaps nothing in prophane hiſtory 
better atteſted, and at the ſame time more in- 


5 1 


create; than what relates to the government of Sparta, 


and their diſcipline eſtabliſned in it by Lycurgus. 
(4) This legiſlator was the ſon of Eunomus, one of 
the two kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been eaſy for Lycurgus to have aſcended the 


throne after the death of his eldeſt brother, who left 


no ſon behind him; and in effect he was king for 
ſome days. But as ſoon as his ſiſter-in-law: was tound 
to be with child, he declared, that the crown- belonged 


to her ſon, if ſhe had one; and from thenceforth he go- 


verned the kingdom only as his guardian. In- the mean 


| Gin; ** widow ſent to him underhand, that if he would 


promiſe 
(% Pl, i vt Lye, 5. 40. e rad A WG 


70 ; 
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promiſe to marry. her when he was king, ſhe would 
deſtroy the fruit of her womb. So deteſtable a pro- 
poſal ſtruck Lycurgus with horrour; however, he con- 


cealed his indignation, and amuſing the woman with 
different pretences, ſo managed it, that ſhe went our 
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her full time Rand was delivered. As ſoon as the child 


was born, he proclaimed him king, and took care to 
have him brought up and educated in a proper man- 


ner. This prince, on account of the joy which the 


people teſtified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

(e) The ſtate was at this time in great diſorder; the 
authority, - both of the kings and the laws, being abi 
lutely deſpiſed and unregarded. No curb was ſtrong 
enough to reſtrain the audaciouſneſs of the people, 
which every day increaſed more and more. 


Lycurgus was ſo courageous as to form the deſign 


of making a thorough reformation in the Spartan go- 


vernment; and to be the more capable of making 


wiſe regulations, he thought fit to travel into ſeveral 
countries, in order to acquaint himſelf with the 
different manners of other nations, and to conſult the 


moſt able and experienced perſons he could meet with 
in the art of government. He began with the iſland of 
Crete, whoſe hard and auſtere laws were very: famous : 


from thence he paſſed into Aſia, wher Ain different 
nt into Egypt, 


cuſtoms prevailed ; and, laſt of all, he 
which was then the ſeat of ſcience, wiſdom, and good 


counſels. 


(J) His long abſence only made his country the 
more deſirous of his return; and the kings themſelves 
importuned him to that effe&, being ſenſible how 
much they ſtood in need of his authority to keep the 


People within bounds, and in ſome degree of ſubjec- 


tion and order. When 'he came back to Sparta, he 


undertook to change the whole form of their govern- 
ment, being perſuaded that a few e laws | 


would produce no great effect. 
But before he put this deſign in execution, he went 


„ 5 Alter 
(i.) Plut. in vit. Lye. p. 4. () Ibid. P. 4. 


to Delphos, to conſult the oracle of Apollo; where, 


| 

| 

| 

j 
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after having offered his ſacrifice, he received that 
famous anſwer, in which the prieſteſs called him A friend 
of the gods, and rather a god than a man, And as for 
the favour he deſired of being able to frame a ſer of 


good laws for his country, ſhe told him, the god had 


heard his prayers, and that the commonwealth he 

was going to eltabliſh, would be the maſt excellent 

ſtate in the world, FC 
On his return to Sparta, the firſt thing he did, was 


to bring over to his deſigns the leading men of the 


city, whom he made acquainted with his views; when 


he was aſſured of their approbation and concurrence, 
he went into the publick market-place, accompanied 
with a number of armed men, in order to aftoniſh and 
ar whe thoſe who might deſire to oppoſe his under- 
The new form of government, which he introduced 
into Sparta, may properly be reduced to three prin- 
cipal inſtitutions. 8 7 5x eee | 


1. InsTITUTION. The Senate. 


(g) Of all the new regulations or inſtitutions made 
by Lycurgus, the greateſt and moſt conſiderable was 
that of the ſenate; which, by tempering and balan- 
cing, as Plato dbſerves, the too abſolute power of the _. 
kings by an authority of equal weight and influence 
with theirs, became the principal ſupport and preſerva- 
tion of that ſtate, For whereas before it' was ever 
unſteady, and trending one while towards tyranny, by 
the violent proceeding of the kings ; at other times to- 
wards democracy, by the exceſſive power of the people; 
the ſenate ſerved as a kind of counterpoiſe to both, 
which kept- the ſtate in a due equilibrium, and pre- 
ſerved it in a firm and ſteady ſituation; the twenty- 


_ eight * ſenators, of which it conſiſted, ſiding with the 


king, when the people were graſping at too much 

power; and on the other hand eſpouſing the intereſts 
) Plut. in. vit. Lycur. p- 42. 

eis council conſiſted of thirty perſons, including the two kings. 
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of the people, whenever the kings attempted to carry 
their authority too far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, 
thoſe that came after him thought the power of the 
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thirty, that compoſed the ſenate, ſtill too ſtrong and 


abſolute ; and therefore, as a check upon them, they 
deviſed the authority of the * Ephori, about an hun- 
dred and thirty years after Lycurgus. The Ephori 


were five in number, and remained but one year in 


office. They were all choſen out of the people; and 
in that reſpe& conſiderably reſembled the tribunes of 


the people among the Romans. Their authority ex- 


tended to the arreſting and impriſoning the perſons of 


their kings, as it happened in the caſe of Pauſanias. 


The inſtitution of the Ephori began in the reign of 


'Theopompus ; whoſe wife reproaching him, that he 


would leave his children the regal authority in a worſe 


condition than he had received it; On the contrary, 


ſaid he, I ſhall leave it them in a much better condition, 


as it will be more permanent and laſting. 
The Spartan government then was not purely 


monarchical, The nobility had a great ſhare in it, and 


the people were not excluded. Each part of this body 
politick, in proportion as it contributed to the publick 


good, found in it their advantage; 6 that in ſpite of 


the natural reſtleſſneſs and inconſfancy of man's heart. 
which is always thirſting after novelty and. change, 
and is never cured of its diſguſt to uniformity, Lace- 
demon perſevered for above ſeven hundred years in 
the exact obſervance of her laws. 


2. InSTITUTion. The diviſion of the lands, and FY 
| prohibition of gold and ſilver money - 


(a) The ſecond and the boldeſt inſtitution of 18 
curgus, was the diviſion of the lands, which he looked 


upon as abſolutely neceſſary for eſtabliſhing peace and 


good order in the commonwealth. The major part 
of the people were ſo poor, that they had not one inch 


of land of their own, whilſt a ſmall number of parti- 


„ 8 cular 


| (a) Plut. in Lygs p. 44 
* The word fgnfur” comprr aller or infer 
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cular perſons were poſſeſſed of all the lands and wealth 
of the country; in order therefore to baniſh inſolence, 


envy, fraud, luxury, and two other diſtempers of the 


ſtate, ſtil] greater and more ancient than thoſe, I mean 
extreme poverty, and exceſſive wealth, he perſuaded 
the citizens to give up all their lands to the common - 
wealth, and to make a new diviſion of them, that they 
might all live together in a perfect equality, and that 
no pre- eminences or honours . be Swen but to 


virtue and merit alone. 


This ſcheme, as extraordinary as it Was, was im- 
mediately executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of 
Laconia into thirty thouſand parts, which he diſtri- 
buted among the inhabitants of the country; and the 
territories of Sparta into nine thouſand parts, which 
he diſtributed among an equal number of citizens. It 
is faid, that ſome years after, as Lycurgus was re- 
turning from a long journey, and paſſing through the 
lands of Laconia, in the time of harveſt, and obſerving, 
as he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped 
corn, turned cowards thoſe that were with him, and 
ſaid ſmiling, Does not Laconia look like the poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral brothers, who have Juſt been diviging their inbe- 


ritance amongſt them? 


After having divided their immoveables, he under- 


| took likewiſe to make the ſame equal diviſion of all 


Eb Five bundred liors French, about 20 l. Engliſh. 


their moveable goods and chattels, that he might ut- 
terly baniſh from among them all manner of inequa- 
lity. But perceiving that this would go more againſt 
the grain, if he went openly about it, he endeavoured 
to effect it, by ſapping the very foundations of avarice. 
For firſt he cried down all gold and ſilver money, and 
ordained, that no other ſhould be current than that of 
Iron; which he made ſo very. Leavy, and fixed at ſo 
low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were neceſſary to 
carry home a ſum of ten! minas, and a whole chamber 
to keep it in, 

The next thing he dig, was to-baniſh all uſeleſs and 
. arts fr rom . But if he had not 
done 
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done this, moſt of them would have ſunk of them- 
ſelves, and diſappeared with the gold and ſilver 
money; becauſe the tradeſmen and artificers would have 
found no vent for their commodities ; and this iron 
money had no currency among any other of the Gre- 
cian ſtates, who were ſo far from eſteeming it, that it 

became the ſubject of their banter and ridicule, _ 


38. InsTITuTION. Of publick meals. 
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Luycurgus, being. deſirous to make a yet more 


effectual war upon ſoftneſs and luxury, and-utterly to 


extirpate the love of riches, made'a third regulation, 
which was that of publick meals. (3) That he might 


entirely. ſuppreſs all the magnificence and extravagance 
of expenſive tables, he ordained, that all the citizens 
ſnould eat together of the ſame common victuals, 


4 


vate eating at their own houſes. pag 
By this ſettlement of publick and common meals, 
and this frugality and ſimplicity in eating, it may be 
ſaid, that he made riches in ſome meaſure change their 


which the law preſcribed; and expreſsly forbad all pri- 


very nature, by . them out of a condition of 


being deſired or ſtolen, or of enriching their poſſeſſors: 


For there was no way left for a man to uſe or enjoy 


this opulence, or even to make any ſhow of it; ſince 
the poor and the rich eat together in the ſame place, 
and none were allowed to appear at the publick eating- 
rooms, after having taken care to fill themſelves with 

other diet; becauſe every body preſent took particular 
notice of any one that did not eat or drink, and the 
whole company was ſure to reproach him with the de- 


licacy and intemperance that made him deſpiſe the 


common food and publick table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation; 
and it was upon this occaſion, that in a tumult of the 
people a young fellow, named Alexander, ſtruck out 
one of Lycurgus's eyes. The people, provoked at 


ſuch an outrage, delivered the young man into L- 


, 7 
I 7 curgus's 
1 ([) Plut. in vit. Lyc. p. 45. 8 
m A drve per, de gran aa dnννν ariuydgare. Plut. 
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curgus's hands, who knew how to revenge himſelf in 
a a proper manner: For by the extraordinary 'Findneſs 
and gentleneſs with which he treated him, he made the 
violent and hot- headed young man in a little time be- 
come very moderate and wile, The tables conſiſted 
bf about fifteen perſons each; where none could be 
admitted but with the conſent of the whole company. 
Each perſon furniſhed every month a buſhel of flour, 
eight meaſures of wine, five pounds of cheeſe, two 
pounds and a half of figs, and a ſmall ſum of money 
for preparing and cooking the victuals. Every one, 
without exception of perſons, was obliged to be at the 
common meal: And a long time after the making of 
theſe regulations, king Agis, at his return from a glo- 
rious expedition, having taken the liberty to diſpenſe 
with that law, in order to eat with the queen his wife, 
| was reprimanded-and puniſhed. LS 
| The very children eat at theſe publick tables, and were 
in carried thither as to a ſchool of wiſdom and tempe- 
| rance. There they were ſure to hear grave diſcourſes 
upon government, and to {ce nothing but what tended 
to their inſtruction and improvement. The converſa- 
tion was often enlivened with ingenious and ſprightly 
raillery, but never intermixed with any thing vulgar 
or ſhocking; and if their jeſting ſeemed to make any 
perſon uneaſy, they never proceeded any farther. Here 
their children were likewiſe trained up and accuſtomed 
to great ſecrecy : As ſoon as a young man came into 
the dining-room, the oldeſt perſon of the company 
uſed to ſay to him, pointing to the door, Nothing ſpoken 
Bere, muſt ever go out there. | C 
(c) The moſt exquiſite of all their eatables was what 
they called their Black broth; and the old men preferred 
it before all that was ſer upon the table. Dionyſius 
the tyrant, when he was at one of theſe meals, was 
not of the ſame opinion; and what was a ragoo to 
them was to him very infipid. I do not wonder at it, 
ſaid the cook, for the ſeaſoning is wanting. What 
ſeaſoning? replied the tyrant. Running, ſweating, 
| et e ta[9 fatigue, 


+ (e) Cie. Tufe. Queſt, lib, v. n. 9. 


fatigue, hunger, and thirſt; theſe are the ingredients, 
ſays the cook, with which we ſeaſon all our food. _ 


Jo ep dy TS: Onvinaxces. 
(d) When 1 ſpeak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, 
I do not mean written laws: He thought praper to 


leave very few of that kind, being perſuaded that the 
moſt powerful and effectual means of rendering com- 


munities happy, and people virtuous, is by the goad 


example, and the impreſſion made on the mind by the 


” 


manners and practice of the citizens: For the princi- 


ples thus implanted by education remain firm and im- 
moveable, as they are rooted in the will, which is al- 


ways a ſtronger and more durable tie than the yoke of 


neceſſity; and the youth that have been thus nurtured 


and educated, - become laws and legiſlators to them- 
ſelves. Theſe are the reaſons why Lycurgus, inſtead 
of leaving his ordinances in writing, endeavoured to 
imprint and enforce them by practice and example. 


He looked upon the education of youth as the 


His grand principle was, that children belonged more 
to the ſtate than to their parents; and therefore he 
would not have them brought up according to their hu- 
mours and fancies, but would have the ſtate entruſted 
with the general care of their education, in order to 


82 and moſt important object of a legiſlator's care. 


have them formed upon conſtant and uniform princi- 
ples, which might inſpire them betimes with the love 


of their country, and of virtue. + 5 
(e) As ſoon as a boy was born, the elders of each 


tribe viſited him; and if they found him well-made, 


ſtrong, and vigorous, they ordered him to be brought 
up, and aſſigned him one of the * nine thouſand por- 
tions of land for his inheritance; if, on the con 


they found him to he deformed, tender, and weakly, fo 


PN gl | 59 that 
) Plut. vit. Lyeurg. p. 47. (e) Ibid. p. 48. 
® 7 _ 3 — A y exceed nine nd ? L . aid 
could affign to every one of theſe 3 in this caſe, as in the diviſion of the 
dren one of the nine thouſand por» holy land, that the portions allotted to 
tions, appropriated to the city, for his a jamily always continued in it, and 
inberitance. Vat the number of citi- could not be entirely alienated, * 
zens always the ſame? Did it neuer RE 
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that they could not expect that he would ever have a 


ſtrong and healthful conſtitution, they condemned him 


to periſh, and cauſed the infant to be expoſed. 


Children were accuſtomed betimes not to be nice or 


difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, 


or when they were left alone; not to give themſelves 
up to peeviſhneſs and ill- humour, to crying and bawl- 
ing; (f) to walk bare- foot, that they might be inured 
to fatigue; to lie hard at nights; to wear the ſame 
clothes winter and ſummer, in order to hacden them 
againſt cold and heat. 


(2) At the age of ſeven years they were put into the 


clatles, where they were brought up all together under 


the ſame diſcipline. * Their education, properly ſpeak- 


ing, was only an apprenticeſhip of obedience. The 


legiſlator having rightly conſidered, that the ſureſt 


way to have citizens ſubmiſſive to the law and to the 
magiſtrates (in which the good order and happineſs of 
a ſtate chiefly conſiſts) was to teach children early, and 
to accuſtom them from their tender. years to be per- 
fectly obedient to their maſters and ſuperiors. 

(4) While they were at table, it was uſual for the 


maſters to inſtruct the boys by propoſing them queſ- 


tions. They would aſk them, for example, Who is 
the honeſteſt man in the town? What do you think of 
ſuch or ſuch an action? The boys were obliged to give 
a quick and ready anſwer, which was alſo to be accom- 


panied with a reaſon and a proof, both couched in few 


words: For they were accuſtomed betimes to the La- 


conick ſtyle, that is, to a cloſe and conciſe way of ſpeak- 


ing and writing. Lycurgus was for having the money 


bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language, 
on the contrary, very pithy and ſhort; a great deal "of 


ſenſe compriſed in few words. 
(i) As for literature, they only learned as much as 


was neceſſary. All the ſciences. were baniſhed out of 


their country: Their ſtudy only tended to know how 


to obey, to bear W and fatigue, and to conquer 


in 
OO Xen. de Lac. rep. P · 677. ) Plut. in L c. o. 
() Plut. in Lyc. p. 51. ie Ibid. p. ** p 325 
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in battle. x he os, > of has te was 
one of the moſt honourable men of the city, and of 
the firſt rank and condition, who appointed over every 
claſs of boys maſters of the moſt approved wiſdom and 
probity. 7” 

(&). There was one kind of theft only (and that too 
more a nominal than a real one) which the boys were 
allowed, and even ordered to practiſe, They were 
taught to ſlip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could, 
into the gardens and publick halls, in order to ſteal 
away herbs. or meat; and, if they were caught in the 
fact, they were puniſhed for, their want - of dexterity, 
We are told, that one of chem, having ſtolen a young 
fox, hid 1 it under his robe, and ſuffered the animal to 
gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till 
he fell dead upon the ſpot, rather than be diſcovered. 
This kind of theft, as I have ſaid, was but nominal, 
and not properly a robbery; ſince it was authoriſed by | 
the law and the conſent of the citizens. The intent of 
the legiſlator in allowing it, was to inſpire the Spartan 
youth, who were all deſigned for war, with the greater 
boldneſs, ſubtilty, and addreſs; to inure them betimes 
to the life of a ſoldier; to teach them to Jive upon a 
little, and to be able to ſhift for themſelves. But I 
have already given an account of this matter more at 
large in another treatiſe. _ | 

(1) The patience and conſtancy of the Spartan youth 
moſt conſpicuouſly appeared in a certain feſtival, cele- 
brated in honour of Diana, furnamed Orthia, where 
the children before the eyes of their parents, and in 
preſence of the whole city, () ſuffered themſelves to 
be whipped, till the blood ran down upon the altar of 
this cruel goddeſs, where ſometimes they expired under 
the ſtrokes, and all this without uttering the leaſt 
cry, or ſo much as a groan, or a ſigh : And even'their 
own fathers, when they ſaw them covered with blood 
and wounds and ready to expire, exhorted them to 
perſevere) to the end with conſtancy and reſolution. 

| Plutarch 


Ck) Plut: Vit. p. 50. Idem :nftitue, Lacon. p. 237+ (0 Man. 
8 Tome III. p. 471. () Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. n. 34. 
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Plutarch aſſures us, that he had ſeen with his own eyes : 


a great many children loſe their lives on theſe cruel 
occaſions. Hence it is, that (m) Horace gives the 


epithet of patient to the city of Lacedæmon, Patiens 


Lacedæmon; and another author makes a man, who had 
received three ſtrokes of a ſtick without complaining, 
ſay, Tres plagas Spartand nobilitate concoxi. or 
() The moſt uſual occupation of the Lacedæmo- 
nians was hunting, and other bodily exerciſes. They 
were forbid to exerciſe any mechanick art. The Elotæ, 


who were a ſort of ſlaves, tilled-their land for them, 


for which they paid them a certain revenue. 

(o) Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great 
deal of leiſure: They had large common-halls, where 
the people uſed to meet to converſe together: And 
though their diſcourſes chiefly turned upon grave and 
ſerious topicks, yet they ſeaſoned them with a mixture 
of wit and facetious humour, both agreeable and 
inſtructive. They paſſed little of their time alone, 
being accuſtomed to live hke bees, always together, 
always about their chiefs and leaders. The love of their 
country and of the publick good was their predomi- 
nant paſſion : They did not imagine they belonged to 
themſelves, but to their country., Pedaretus, having 
miſſed the honour of being choſen one of the three 
hundred who had a certain rank of diſtinction in the 
city, went home extremely pleaſed and ſatisfied ſaying, 
He was overjoyed there were three hundred men in Sparta 
more honourable and worthy than himſelf. 

(p) At Sparta every thing tended to inſpire the love 
of virtue, and the hatred of vice; the actions of the 
citizens, their converſations, publick monuments, and 
inſcriptions, It was hard for men brought up in the 


midſt of ſo many living precepts and examples, not to 


become virtuous, as far as heathens were capable of 


virtue. It was to preſerve theſe happy diſpoſitions, 


that Lycurgus did not allow all forts of perſons to travel, 
leſt they ſhould bring home foreign manners, and 


385 return 
*(m) Ode vii. lib. 1. () Plut. in vit. Lycurg. p. 54. 
|; (0) Ibid. P · 55. f (e) Ibid. P · 56. at ; 5 
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return infected with the licentious cuſtoms of other 
countries, which would neceſſarily create in a little 
time an averſion for the life and maxims of Lacedzmon. 
On the other hand, he would ſuffer no ſtrangers to 
remain in the city, who did not come thither to ſome 
uſeful or profitable end, or out of mere curioſity ; 
being afraid they ſhould bring along with them the 
defects and vices of their own countries; and being 
perſuaded, at the ſame time, that it was 'more im- 
portant and neceſſary to ſhut the gates of the town 
againſt depraved and corrupt manners, than againſt 
infectious diſtempers. Properly ſpeaking, the very trade 
and buſineſs of the Lacedæmonians was war: Every 
thing with them tended that way: Arms were their 
only exerciſe and employment: Their life much leſs 
hard and auſtere in the camp, than in the city; and 
they were the only people in the world, to whom the 
time of war was a time of eaſe and refreſhment ; 
becauſe then the retns of that ſtrict and ſevere diſcipline, 
which prevailed at Sparta, were ſomewhat relaxed, and 
the men were indulged in a little more liberty. (4) 
With them the firſt and moſt inviolable law of war, 
as Demaratus told Xerxes, was never to fly, or turn 
their backs, whatever ſuperiority of numbers the 
enemy's army might conſiſt of ; never to quit their 
poſt; never to deliver up their arms; in a word, 
either to conquer, or to die on the ſpot. (r) This 
maxim was ſo important and eſſential in their opinion, 
that when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they 
obliged him to leave their city immediately; becauſe 
they underſtood, that in one of his poems he had ſaid, 
It was beiter for man to throw down his arms, than to 
expoſe himſelf to be killed. | No eek. 
! Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her 
ſon, who was going to make a campaign, that he ſhould 
return either with or upon his ſhield : And that ano- 
ther, hearing that her ſon was killed in fighting for his 
1 | country, 


(9) Herod. I. vii. cap. 104. (r) Plut. in Lacon. inſtitut. p. 239. 
® ANA Tgorara;d9ra TH wald x apopthhegm. p- 247. Sometimes they 
aruba, aa  TagariMtvoubn Tixvr that avere flain were brought hone 
(ies) 3 vu 4 Ini was, Plut. Lacon. upon their /bields. | 
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country, anſwered very coldly, (5 I brought him into 
the world for no otber end. This humour was general 


among the Lacedæmonians. After the famous battle 


of Leuctra, which was ſo fatal to the Spartans, the 


parents of thoſe, that died in the action, congratulated 
one another upon it, and went to the temples to 
thank the gods that their children had done their duty; 


whereas the relations of thoſe, who ſurvived the defeat, 


were inconſolable. If any of the Spartans fled in 
battle, they were diſhonoured and diſgraced for ever. 
They were not only excluded from all poſts and em- 
ployments in the ſtate, from all aſſemblies and public 
diverſions ; but it was reckoned ſcandalous to make any 


- alliances with them by eur and a thouſand affronts 


= 


and inſults were publickly offered them. with impunity. 


The Spartans never went. to fight without firſt im- 
ploring the help of the gods by publick ſacrifices and 
prayers; and, when that was done, they marched againſt 
the enemy with a perfect confidence and expectation of 
ſucceſs, as being aſſured of the divine protection; and, 
to make uſe of Plutarch's expreſſions, As if God were 


preſent with, and fought for them. 


(t) When they had broken and routed their enemy's 
forces, they never purſued them farther than was 
neceſſary to make themſelves ſure of the victory: After 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, 
nor worthy of Greece, to cut in pieces, and deſtroy _ 
an enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved as 
uſeful, as honourable to the Spartans : For their enemies 


knowing that all who reſiſted them were put to the 


ſword, and that they ſpared. none but thoſe that fled, 


generally chole rather to fly than to reſiſt. 


(u) When the firſt inſtiturions of Lycurgus were 
received and confirmed by practice; and the form of 
government he had eſtabliſhed, ſeemed ſtrong and 
vigorous enough to ſupport itſelf; as“ Plato ſays of 


| 7 | God, 
be a 
( Cic. lib. i. Tuſc. Quæſt. n. 102. Plut. in vit. Ageſ. p. 612. 
(t) Plut. in vit. Lycurg. p. 454. C) Ibid. p. 357. 


* This paſſage of Plato is in his Moſes ſays of God, when he created the 
T:imeus, and gives us reaſon to be- world: Vidit Deus cuntta que fe- 
lieve this philoſopher had read what cerat, & erant valde bona, Ger. i. 31. 
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God, that after he had finiſned the creation of the 
world, he rejoiced, when he ſaw it revolve and 
perform its firſt motions with ſo much juſtneſs and 
Lani ſo the Spartan legiſlator, pleaſed with the 
greatneſs and beauty of his laws, felt his joy and 
ſatisfaction redouble, when he ſaw them, as it were, 
walk alone, and go forward ſo happily. | 
But deſiring, as far as depended on human prudence, 
to render them immortal and unchangeable, he ſigni- 
fied to the people, that there was ſtill one point remain- 
ing to be performed, the moſt eſſential and important 
of all, about which he would go and conſult the oracle 
of Apollo; and in the mean time he made them all 
take an oath, that till his return they would inviolably 
maintain the form of government which he had eſta - 
bliſned. When he was arrived at Delphos, he con- 
ſulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were good and ſufficient to render the Lacedæmonians 
happy and virtuous. The prieſteſs anſwered, that no- 
thing was wanting to his laws; and that, as long as 
Sparta obſerved them, ſne would be the moſt glorious 
and happy city in the world. Lycurgus fent this an- 
ſwer to Sparta: And then thinking he had fulfilled 
his miniſtry, he voluntarily died at Delphos, by 
abſtaining from all manner of ſuſtenance. His notion 
was, that the death of great perſons and ſtateſmen ſhould 
not be barren and unprofitable to the ſtate, but a kind 
of ſupplement to their miniſtry, and one of their moſt 
important actions, which ought to do them as much or 
more honour than all the reſt, He therefore thought, 
that in dying thus he ſhould crown and complete all 
the ſervices which he had rendered his fellow- citizens 
during his life; ſince his death would engage them to 
a perpetual obſervation of his inſtitutions, which they 
had ſworn to obſerve inviolably till his return. 
Whilſt that I repreſent Lycurgus's ſentiments upon 
his own death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranſ- 
mitted them to us, I am very far from approving them : 
And I make the ſame declaration with reſpect to ſeve- 
ral other facts of the like nature, which I ſometimes 
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relate without making any reflections upon then; 

though I think them very unworthy of approbation. 
The pretended wiſe-men of the heathens had, as well 
concerning this article as ſeveral others, but very faint 
and imperfe& notions; or, to ſpeak more properly, 
remained in.great darkneſs and error. They laid down 
this admirable principle, which we meet with in many 
of their writings, * That man, placed in the world 
as in a certain poſt by his general, cannot abandon it 
without the expreſs command of him upon whom he 
depends, that is, of God himſelf. At other times, 
they looked upon man, as a criminal condemned to a 
melancholy priſon, from whence indeed he might 
deſire to be releaſed, but could not lawfully attempt to 
be ſo, but by the courſe of juſtice, and the order of 
the magiſtrate; and not by breaking his chains, and 
forcing the gates of his priſon. Theſe notions are 
beautiful, becauſe they are true: But the application 
they made of them was wrong, namely, as they took 
that for an expreſs order of the Deity, which was the 

| pure effect of their own weakneſs or pride, by which 

3 they were led to put themſelves to death, either that 

they might deliver themſelves from the pains and trou- 

bles of this life, or immortalize their names, as was the 

caſe with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of others. 


REFLECTI10NS pon the government of SPARTA, and 
| f upon the laws of Lycureus. 


1. Things commendable in the laws of Lycukdus. 


There muſt needs have been (to judge only by the 
event) a great fund of wiſdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus; ſince, as long as they were ob- 

| 1 5 ſerved 


Vetat Pythagoras, injuſſu im- nune Catoni, ſæpe multis; nz ille, 
peratoris, id eſt Dei, de præſidio medius fidius, vir ſapiens, Iztus 
KX«eł ſtatione vitæ decedere. Cic. de ex his tenebris in lucem illam ex- 
Senect. n. 73. ceſſerit. Nec tamen illa vincula 
Cato fic abiit & vita, ut cauſam carceris ruperit; leges enim vetant; 
moriendi nactum ſe eſſe gauderet. ſed, tanquam a magiſtratu aut ab 
Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis aliquà poteſtatæ legitima, fic à Dea 
Deus injuſſu hinc nos ſuo demi- evocatus atque emiſſus, exierit. 41d. 
grare. Eùm vero cauſam juſtam 1. Tuſc. Queſt. n. 74. 
Deus ipſe dederit, ut tunc Socrati, . 
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a Pie 
ſerved in Sparta (which was above five hundred years) 
it was a moſt flouriſhing and powerful city. It was not 
ſo much (ſays Plutarch, ſpeaking of the laws of Sparta) 
the government and polity of a city, as the conduct 
and regular behaviour of a wiſe man, who paſſes his 
whole life in the exerciſe of virtue: Or rather, con- 
tinues the ſame author, as the poets feign, that Her- 
cules, only with his lion's ſkin and club, went from 
country to country to purge the world of robbers and 
tyrants; ſo Sparta, with a ſlip of parchment and an 
old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which willingly ſub- 
mitted to her dominion; ſuppreſſed tyrannies and unjuſt 
authority in cities; put an end to wars, as ſhe thought 
fit, and appeaſed inſurrections; and all this generally 
without moving a ſhield or a ſword. and only by ſend- 
ing a ſimple ambaſſador amongſt them, who no ſooner 
appeared, than all the people ſubmitted, and flocked 
about him like ſo many bees about their monarch : So 
much reſpect did the juſtice and good government of 
this city imprint upon the minds of all rheir neighbours. 


We find at the end of Lycurgus's life one ſingle re- 2. Th 


flection made by Plutarch, which of itſelf comprehends 


the Spar- 


a great encomium upon that legiſlator. He there ſays, tan g0- 
that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all thoſe who have verzment. 


treated of the eſtabliſhment of a political ſtate or go- 
vernment, took their plans from the republick of Ly- 
curgus; with this difference, that they confined them- 
ſelves wholly to words and theory; but Lycurgus, 
without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical ſyſtems, 
did really and effectually inſtitute an inimitable polity, 
and form a whole city of philoſophers. 
In order to ſucceed in this undertaking, and to eſta- 
bliſh the moſt perfect form of a commonwealth that 


* This was what the Spartans 
called a ſcytale, a thong of leather or 
parchment, which they twiſted round 
a flaff in ſuch a manner, that there 

Was no vacancy or void ow left 
upon it. They writ upon this thong, 
and when they had writ, they un- 
twiſted it ; and ſent it to the general, 
for whem it was intended. This ge- 


aeral, who had another flick of the + 


Þ Oh could 
ſame ſize with that on which the 
thong was twiſied and writ upon, 
eyrapt it round that flaf in the ſame 
mannen, and by that means found out 
the connexion and the right placing of 
the letters, which otherwiſe were ſo 
diſplaced and out of order, that there 
was no poſſibility of there being reads + 
Plut. in vit. Lyt. p. 444» | 
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could be, he melted down as it were, and blended to- 
gether what he found beſt in every kind of govern- 
ment, and moſt conducive to the publick good; thus 
tempering one ſpecies with another, and balancing the 
inconveniences to which each of them in particular is 
ſubject, with the advantages that reſult from their be- 
ing united together. Sparta had ſomething of the 
monarchical form of government, in the authority of 


her kings. The council of thirty, otherwiſe called the 


ſenate, was a true ariſtocracy; and the power veſted 
in the people of nominating the ſenators, and of giv- 
ing ſanction to the laws, reſembled a democratical go- 
vernment. The creation of the Ephori afterwards 
ſerved to rectify what was amiſs in thoſe previous eſta- 
bliſhments, and to ſupply what was defective. Plato, 
in more places than one, admires Lycurgus's wiſdom, 


in his inſtitution of the ſenate, which was equally ad- 


Aiwviſion 


diſtribution of the lands among the citizens, and of 
ihe lands : 


Geld and 


8 Eqzal The deſign formed by Lycurgus of making an equ 


vantageous both to the king and the people; * becauſe 
by this means the law became the only ſupreme 


miſtreſs of the kings, and the kings never became 
tyrants over the law. 1 85 


al 


entirely baniſhing from Sparta all luxury, avarice, 


ſStver la- Jaw-ſuits, and diflenſions, by aboliſhing the uſe of gold 


bee um and ſilver, would appear to us a ſcheme of a common- 


Sara. 


wealth finely conceived for ſpeculation, but utterly in- 
capable of execution, did not hiſtory aſſure us, that 
Sparta actually ſubſiſted in that condition for many ages. 
When I place the tranſaction I am now ſpeaking of 
among the laudable parts of Lycurgus's laws, I do not 
pretend 1t to be abſolutely unexceptionable; for I think 
it can ſcarce be reconciled with that general law of na- 
ture, which forbids the taking away one man's pro- 
perty to give it to another; and yet this is what was 
really done upon this occaſion. Therefore in this af- 
fair of dividing the lands, I conſider only ſo much of 
it, as was truely commendable in itſelf, and worthy of 


admiration. 


vas | Can 
* Niu® inn? ue; Lite Eacinkne Tir alga, a d de hel ad- 
bene de Plat. Epiſt. viii, a 


* 


or Gen 


ſuade the richeſt and moſt opulent inhabitants of a 
city to reſign all their revenues and eſtates, in order to 
level and confound themſelves with the pooreſt of the 
people; to ſubject themſelves to a new way of living, 
both ſevere in itſelf, and full of reſtraint; in a word, 


to debar themſelves of. the uſe of every thing, wherein 


the happineſs and comfort of life is thought to con- 
ſiſt? And yet this is what Lycurgus actually effected 
in Sparta. 8 EW 


| 5 "300 
Can we poſſibly conceive, that a man could per- 


Such an inſtitution as this would have been lefs - 


wonderful, had it ſubſiſted only during the life of the 
legiſlator ; but we know that it laſted many ages after 
his deceaſe. Xenophon, in the encomium he has 
left us of Ageſilaus, and Cicero, in one of his ora- 


tions, obſerves, Lacedæmon was the only city in the 


world that preſerved her diſcipline and laws for ſo 


conſiderable a term of years unaltered and invio- 


late. (z) Soli ſaid the latter, in ſpeaking of the La- 


cedzmonians, toto orbe terrarum ſeptingentos jam annos 
amplius unis moribus & nunquam mutatis legibus vivunt. 
I believe though that in Cicero's time the diſcipline of 
Sparta, as well as her power, was very much relaxed 


and diminiſhed : But, however, all hiſtorians agree, 


that it was maintained in all its vigour till the reign of 


Agis, under whom Lyſander, though incapable him- 


ſelf of being blinded or corrupted with gold, filled 
his country with luxury and the love of riches, by 


bringing into it immenſe ſums of gold and filver, which 
were the fruits of his victories, and thereby ſubverting 
the ws of Wenne gd rf RT 

But the introduction of gold and filver money was 


not the firſt wound given by the Lacedzmonians to 


the 1oſtitution of the legiſlator. It was the conſequence 


of the violation of another law ſtill more fundamental. 


Ambition was the vice, that preceded, and made way 


for avarice. The deſire of conqueſts drew on that of 


riches, without which they could not propoſe to ex- 


1 


tend their dominions. The main deſign of Lycurgus, 


X 3 


(2) Pro Flac. num. fall. | 


In 
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in the eſtabliſhing his laws, and, eſpecially that which 


Pein de the uſe of gold, and ſilver, was, as (a) Po- 


8 ybius and Plutarch have judiciouſly obſerved, to curb 


and reſtrain the ambition of his citizens; to diſable 
them from making conqueſts, and in a manner to 
force them to confine themſelves within the narrow- 
bounds of their own country, without carrying their 
yiews and pretenſions any farther. Indeed the govern- 
ment, which he eſtabliſhed, was ſufficient to defend the 
frontiers of Sparta, but was not calculated for the 
railing her to a dominion over other cittes, 


. (4) The deſign then of Lycurgus was not to make 


E * 
- 


the Spartans conquerors. To remove ſuch thoughts 
from his fellow-citizens, he expreisly forbid them, 
though they inhabited a country ſurrounded with the ſea, 
to meddle in maritime affairs; to have any fleets, or 
ever to fight upon the ſea, They were religious ob- 
ſervers of this prohibition for many ages, and even till 
5 defeat of Xerxes: But upon that occaſion they 
began to think of making themſelves maſters at ſea, 


that they might be able to. keep that formidable enemy 


at ihe greater diſtance, But having ſoon perceived, 
chat theſe maritime, remote commands, corrupted the 
manners of their generals, they laid that project aſide 


- - 


Without any difficulty, as we ſhall obſerve, when we 


come to ſpeak of king Pauſanizas. 5 

(c) When Lycurgus armed his fellow- citizens with 
ſhields and lances, it was not to enable them to com- 
mit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to 
defend themſelves againſt the invaſions and injuries of 


others. He made them indeed a nation of warriors 


and ſoldiers; but it was only that under the ſnadow 
of the arms they might live in liberty, moderation, 
juſtice, union, and peace, by being content with their 
own territories, without uſurping thoſe of others, and 


by being perſuaded, that no city or ſtate, any more 


than a ſingle perſon, can ever hope for ſolid. and 
laſting happineſs, but from virtue only. (4) Men of a 
5 | | 3 depraved 


| (a) Polyb. I. vi. p. 491. (5) Plut. in moribus Laced. p. 239. 
(c) Plut. in vit. Lycur. p. 59. (4) Ibidem & in vit. Ageſil. p. 614. 
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depraved taſte (ſays Plutarch further on the ſame ſub- 
jet) who think nothing ſo deſirable as riches, and a 
Jap extent of dominion, may give preference to thoſe 
vaſt empires, that have ſubdued and enſlaved the world 
by violence: But Lycurgus was convinced, that a ci 
had occaſion for nothing of that kind in order to be 
happy. His policy, which has juſtly been the admi- 
ration of all ages, had no further views, than to eſta- 
bliſh equity, moderation, liberty, and peace; and was 
an enemy to all injuſtice, violence, and ambition, and 
the paſſion of reigning and extending the bounds of 
the Spartan commonwealth. | $a. 
Such reflections as theſe, which Plutarch agreeably 
interſperſes in his lives, and in which their greateſt and 
moſt eſſential beauty conſiſts, are of infinite uſe towards 
the giving us true notions of things, and making us 
: underſtand, wherein conſiſts. the ſolid and true glory 
of a ſtate that is really happy; as alſo to correct thoſe 
falſe ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatneſs of 
thoſe empires, which have ſwallowed up kingdoms, 
and of thoſe celebrated conquerors, who owe all their 
fame and grandeur to violence and uſurpation. ; 
The long duration of the laws eſtabliſhed by Ly- z. Tie 
curgus is certainly very wonderful: But the means ente 
he made uſe of to ſucceed therein are no lets worthy —— 
of admiration. The principal of theſe was the ex- 
traordinary care he took to have the Spartan youth 
brought up in an exact and ſevere diſciplme: For (as 
Plutarch obſerves) the religious obligation of an oath, 
which he exacted from the citizens, would have been a 
feeble tie, had he not hy education infuſed his laws, 
zs it were, into the minds and manners of the children, 
and made them ſuck in almoſt with their mother's 
milk an affection for his inſtitutions. This was the 
reaſon why his principal ordinances ſubſiſted above 
five hundred years, having ſunk into the very temper 
and hearts of the people, like a * ſtrong and good dye 
that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the ſame 
remark, and aſcribes the courage and virtue of the 
„ 85 | 4ͤ;— 8 + TAL, 
geri Bagic Cg v g lex die aqa q aανννε. Plat, Ep. iii. 
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Spartans, not ſo much as their own natural diſpoſition; 
as to their excellent education: (z) Cujus civitatis ſpec- 
tata ac nobilitata virtus, non ſolim naturã corroborata, 
| verum etiam diſciplind putatur. All this ſhows of what 
importance it is to a ſtate to take care that their youth 
| be brought up in a manner proper to inſpire them with 
a love for the laws of their country. | 
(a) The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Nerds 
repeats in expreſs terms, was, that as children be- 
long to the ſtate, their education ought to. be directed 
by the ſtate, and the views and intereſts of the ſtate 
only conſidered therein. It was for this reaſon he de- 
ſired they ſhould be educated all in common, and not 
left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who 
generally, through a ſoft and blind indulgence and a 
miſtaken tenderneſs, enervate at once both the bodies 
and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tendereſt years, they were inured to labour and fatigue 
by the exerciſes of hunting, and racing, and accuſtomed 
betimes to endure hunger and thirſt, heat and cold; 
and, what it is difficult to make mothers believe, all 
theſe hard and laborious exerciſes tended to procure 
them health, and make their conſtitutions the more 
vigorous and robuſt, able to bear the hardſhips and 
fatigues of war; the thing for which chey were all de- 
ſigned from their cradles. 36 
| 4. Obs- But the moſt excellent thing in the Spesen educa- 
dience· tion, was its e young people ſo perfectly well 
how to obey. It is from — the poet Simonides 
gives that city ſuch a * magnificent epithet, which de- 
notes, that they alone knew how to ſubdue the paſ- 
ſions of men, and to render them pliant and ſubmiſ- 
| five to laws, in the ſame manner as horſes are taught to 
obey the ſpur and the bridle, by being broken and 
managed, while they are young. For this reaſon, 
Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophon to ſend: his children to 
-Spartny + that they might learn there the nobleſt and 
| greateſt 
(x) Orat, pro Flac. n. FF | (a) Polyb, 1 viii. Politie, 
® Aapuaciultorer, that is to ſay, Tamer of men, | 
+ Mabrg:jut:5g Toy 1651pd Tay To ENI xg) νrt 
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| -preateſt of all ſciences, that is, how to command, ang 
hon d 8 5 

One of the leſſons ofteneſt and moſt ſtrongly incul- 5. Reef 
cated upon the Lacedæmonian youth, was, to bear ener 
a great reverence and reſpect to old men, and to give 
them proofs of it upon all occaſions, by ſaluting them, 
by making way for them, and giving them place in 
the ſtreets, (5) by riſing up to ſhow them honour in 
all companies and publick aſſemblies; but above all, 
by receiving their advice, and even their reproofs, 
with docility and ſubmiſſion : By theſe characteriſticks 
a Lacedæmonian was known wherever he came; if he 
had behaved otherwiſe, it would have been looked 
upon as a reproach to himſelf, and a diſhonour to his 
country. An old man of Athens going into the thea- 
tre once to ſee a play, none of his own countrymen 
offered him a ſeat; but when he came near the place 
where the Spartan ambaſſadors, and the gentlemen of 
their retinue were ſitting, they all roſe up out of reve- 
rence to his age, and ſeated him in the midſt of them. 
Ly ſander therefore had reaſon to ſay, that old age 
had no where ſo honourable an abode as in Sparta; and 
that it was an agreeable thing to grow old in that 


2. Things Wameall 


in the laws of Lycurcus. 

In order to perceiye the defects in the laws of Ly- 
curgus, we ſhould only compare them with thoſe of 
Moſes, which we know were dictated by more than 
human wiſdom. But my deſign in this place is not 

to enter into an exact examination of the particulars, 
wherein the, laws. and inſtitutions of Lycurgus are 
faulty: I ſhall content myſelf with making ſome (light 
reflexions only, which probably may have already oc- 
curred to the reader in the peruſal of thoſe ordinances, 

among which there are ſome that he will be juſtly 
offended with on the firſt reading. : | 
(5) Plut. in Lacon. Inſtitut. p. 237. Fo | 


; N Lyfandrum Lacedemonium di- neRutis. Cic. de Sen. n. 63. "Ev 
ecre aiunt ſolitum: Lacedæmone Aaxidaiuer xa\\iga yrgue:, Plut. in 
elle hone ſtiſi mum domicilium ſe - mor. 5. 795 
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1. The 
choice 


children 


either to be 


brought up 
or expoſed. 
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To begin, for inſtance, with that ordinance relating 
to the choice they made of their children, as whi 
of them were to be brought up, and which expoſed to 
that were peEriſh'; who would not be ſhocked at the unjuſt and 


inhuman cuſtom of pronouncing ſentence of death 
upon all ſuch infants as had the misfortune to be born 


with a conſtitution that appeared too weak to undergo 


the fatigues and exerciſes to which the commonwealth 
deſtined all her ſubje&s ? Is it then impoſſible, and 


without example, that children, who are tender and 


weak in their infancy, ſhould ever alter as they grow 


up, and become in time of a robuſt and vigorous 


lexion ? Or ſuppoſe it were ſo, can a'man no way 
ſerve his country, but by the ſtrength of his body? 


Is there no account to be made of his wiſdom, pru- 
_ dence, counſel, generoſity, - courage, magnanimity, 


and, in a word, of all the qualities that depend upon 
the mind and the intellectual faculties? (c) Omnino 


illud boneftum quod ex animo excelſo magnificoque quæri- 
mus, anim efficitur, non corporis viribus. Did Lycurgus 


himſelf render leſs ſervice, or do leſs honour to Sparta, 


by eſtabliſhing his laws, than the greateſt generals did 


by their victories? Ageſilaus was of ſo ſmall a ſtature, 
and ſo mean a figure in his perſon, that at the firſt 


fight of him the Egyptians gould. not help laugh- 


ing; and yet, as little as he Vas, he made the great 


king of Perfia tremble upon he throne of half the 


world. 


But, what is' yet ſtronger than all I have ſaid, has 


any other perſon a right or power. over the lives of 


men, fave he from whom they received them, even 


God bienſelf? 'And does not geen viſibly" vfrp 


the authority of God, whenever 


jer e arrogates to him- 
ſelf ſuch a power without his commiſſion? That pre- 


cept of the decalogue, which was only a renovation of 


the law of nature, Thou fhalt not kill, univerſally con- 
demns all thoſe among the ancients, who imagined 


they had a power of life and death over their ſlaves, 


and even over their own children, 
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The great defect in Lycurgus's laws (as Plato and 2. Their 

' Ariſtotle have obſerved) is, that they only tended to fed only 
form a warlike and martial people. All that legiſla- 2 7c body« 

tor's thoughts ſeemed wholly bent upon the means of 

ſtrengthening the bodies of the people, without any 

concern for the cultivation of their minds. Why 

ſhould he baniſh from his commonwealth all arts and 
ſciences, which, beſides many other * advantages, have 
this moſt happy effect, that they ſoften our manners, 

poliſh our ,underſtandings, improve the heart, and 

render our behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and | 
obliging ; ſuch, in a word, as qualifies us for com- © 
pany. and ſociety, and makes the ordinary commerce 

of life agreeable ?. Hence it came to paſs, that there 

was ſomething of a roughneſs and auſterity in the tem- 

per and behaviour of the Spartans, and many times 

was NN of ferocity, a failing, that —— 

| eir education, and that rendered them 


chiefly from | 1. 
diſagreeable and offenſive to all their allies. 


8 — 


It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accuſtom z. - 

their youth betimes to ſuffer heat and cold, hunger e 
and thirſt, and by ſeveral ſevere and laborious exer- 1,4 

ciſes to + bring the body into ſubjection to reaſon, their chile 

whoſe faithful and diligent miniſter it aught to be in “ 

the execution of all orders and injunctions; which it 

can never do, if it be not able to undergo all forts of 

hardſhips and fatigues. But was it rational in them 

to carry their ſeverities ſo far, as the inhuman treat- 

ment we have mentioned? And was it not utterly bar- 

barous and brutal in the fathers and mothers to ſee the 

blood trickling from the wounds of their children, 

nay, and even to ſee them expiring under the laſhes 

without concern? n 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan 4. Y. 

mothers, who could hear the news of the death of #22tbersin- 

their children ſlain in battle, not only without tears, bunt 
255 even 

omnes artes quibus ætas pue - afficiendum eſt, ut obedire conſi- 

-rilis ad humanitatem informari lio rationique poſſit in exequendis 


ſolet. Cic. Orat. pro Arch. negotiis & labore tolerando, Lib. i, 
1 Exercendum corpus, & ita de Mc, n. 79. 1 
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even with a kind of joy and ſatisfaction. For my part 
I ſhould think it much better, that nature ſhould ſhow 
hherſelf a little more on ſuch occaſions, and that the 
love of one's country ſhould not utterly extinguith the 
ſentiments of maternal tenderneſs. One of our gene- 

rals in France, who in the heat of battle was told that 

his ſon was killed, ſeemed to be much wiſer by his an- 

ſwer: Let us at preſent think, ſaid he, how to conquer the 


enemy; tomorrow I will mourn for my ſon. . 
Nor can 1 ſee, what excuſe can be made for that 
2 law, impoſed by Lycurgus the Spartans, which 
kiſure, enjoined the ſpending ſo much of their time in idle- 
neſs and inaction, and the following no other buſineſs 
than that of war. He left all the arts and trades en- 
tirely to the ſlaves, and ſtrangers that lived amonegft 
them, and* put nothing into the hands of the citizens, 
but the lance and the Field. Not to mention the dan- 
ger there was in ſuffering the number of ſlaves, that 
were neceſſary for tilling the land, to increafe to ſuch 
a degree, as to become much greater than that of 
their maſters, which was often an occaſion of ſeditions 
and riots among them; how many diſorders muſt men 
neceſſarily fall into, that have ſo much leiſure upon 
their hands, and have no daily occupation or regular 
labour? This s an inconvenience ſtill but too com- 
mon among our nobility, and which is the natural ef- 
fect of their wrong education. Except in the time of 
war, moft of our gentry ſpend their lives in a moſt 
uſeleſs and unprofitable . manner. They look upon 
agriculture, arts, and commerce, as beneath them, 
and what would derogate from their gentility. They 
ſeldom know how to handle any thing but their ſwords. 
As for the ſciences, they take but a very ſmall tinc- 
ture of them, juſt ſo much as they cannot well be 
without; and many of them have not the leaſt know- 
1 ledge of them in the world, nor any manner of taſte 
| for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, if 
| gaming and hunting, eating and drinking, murual vi- 
* tits and frivolous ditcourſe, make up their whole occu- 
5 | PR 6 


„ n, amy 
pation. What a life is this for men, that haye any 
parts or underſtanding! 8 „ 
Luycurgus would be utterly inexcuſable, if he gave 6. Their 
occaſion, as he is accuſed of having done, for all the as. 
rigour and cruelty exerciſed towards the Helots in his he Helots. 
republick. Theſe Helots were the ſlaves employed 
by the Spartans to till the ground, It was their 
cuſtom not only to make theſe poor creatures drunk, 
and expoſe them before their children, in order to 
give them an abhorrence for ſo ſhameful and odious a 
vice, but alſo to treat them with the utmoſt barbarity, 
as thinking themſelves at liberty to deſtroy them by 
any violence or cruelty whatſoever, under pretence of 
their being always ready to rebel. | 
Upon a certain occaſion related by (4) Thucydides, 
two thouſand of theſe ſlaves diſappeared at once, with- - 
out any body's knowing what was become of them. 
Plutarch pretends, this barbarous cuſtom was not 
_ practiſed till after Eycurgus's time, and that he had no 
1 * in it. | ä . 
But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be moſt cul- 7. Mode 
pable, and what beſt ſhows the prodigious enormities 2 e 
and groſs darkneſs the Pagans were plunged in, is the tire neo. 
little regard he ſhowed for modeſty and decency, in #4. 
what concerned the education of girls,” and the mar- 
riages of young women; which was without doubt 
the ſource of thoſe diſorders, that prevailed in Sparta, 
as Ariſtotle has ' wiſely obſerved. When we compare 
theſe indecent and licentious inſtitutions of the wiſeſt 
legiſlator that ever prophane antiquity could boaſt, 
with the ſanEtity and purity of the evangelical precepts ; 
what a noble idea does it give us of the dignity and 
excellence of the chriſtian religion? * 8 
Nor will it give us a leſs advantageous notion of 
this pre-eminence, if we compare the moſt excellent 
and laudable part of Lycurgus's inſtitutions with the 
laws of the goſpel. ' It is, we muſt own, a wonderful 
thing, that the whole people ſhould donſent to a 
diviſion of their lands, which ſet the poor upon an equal 


footing 


(4) Lib. iv, 


— 
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* footing with the rich; and that by a total excluſion of 


gold and filver they ſhould reduce themſelves to a kind 


of voluntary poyerty. But the Spartan legiſlator, 
when he enacted theſe laws, had the ſword in his 


# Þ 


hand ; wheres the deen kee fas bu won, 


Bleſſed are the poor in Spirit, and thouſan 


s of the faith- 


ful through all ſucceeding generations renounce their 


goods, ſell their lands and eſtates, and leave all to 


ollow Jeſus Chriſt, their maſter, in poverty and 


"ARTICLE Vil. 


The government of Athens. The laws of Solon. The 
hiſtory of that N from the time of Solon to the 
. reign of Darius the firſt. | es. 


I HAVE already obſerved, that Athens was at firſt 
1 governed by kings. But they were ſuch as had 
little more than the name; for their whole power, be- 
ing confined to the command of the armies, vaniſhed 


in time of peace. Every man was maſter in his own 


houſe, where he lived in an abſolute ſtate of indepen- 


. dence. * Codrus, the laſt king of Athens, having 


devoted himfelf to die for the publick good, his ſons 


Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the ſucceſſion. 
The Athenians took this occaſion to aboliſh the regal 
power, though it did not much incommode them; 


and declared, that Jupiter alone was king of Athens; 


people. 


at the very ſame time that the Jews were weary of their 


Theocracy, that is, having the true God for their king, 
and would abſolutely have a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch obſerves, that Homer, when he enumerates 
the ſhips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name 
of people to none but the Athenians; from whence 
it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then had 
a great inclination to a democratical government, and 
that the chief authority was at that time veſted in the 


In 


Codrus was contemporary with Saul, 


In the place of their kings they ſubſtituted a kind 
of governors for life, under the title of Archons. But 
this perpetual magiſtracy appeared ſtill in the eyes of 

this free people, as too lively an image of regal power, 
of which they were deſirous of aboliſhing even the 
very ſhadow; for which reaſon they firſt reduced that 
office to the term of ten years, and then to that of one: 
And this they did with a view of reſuming the autho- 
rity the more frequently into their own hands, which 
they never. transferred to their magiſtrates but with 
regret. 8 | a | 
Such a limited power as this was not ſufficient to 
reſtrain thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who were grown exceſ- 
| ſively jealous of their liberty and independency, very 
tender and apt to be offended at any thing that ſeemed 
to break in upon their equality, and always ready to 
take umbrage at whatever had the leaſt appearance of 
dominion or ſuperiority, From hence aroſe continual 
_ factions and quarrels: There was no agreement or 
concord among them, either about religion or govern- 
W | | 
Athens therefore continued a long time incapable 
of enlarging her power, it being very happy for her 
that ſhe could preſerve herſelf from ruin in the midſt 
of thoſe long and frequent diſſenſions ſhe had to ſtrug- 
gle with. | 7. | 
Misfortunes inſtruct. Athens learned at length, 
that true liberty conſiſts in a dependence upon juſtice 
and reaſon. This happy ſubjection could not be eſta- 
bliſhed, but by a legiſlator. She therefore pitched 
upon Draco, a man of acknowledged wiſdom and inte- 
grity, for that employment. It does not appear, that , = 
Greece had, before his time, any written laws. The 3380. 
firſt of that kind then were of his publiſhing; the Ant. J. C. 
rigour of which, anticipating as it were, the Stoical doc- * 
trine, was ſo great, that it puniſhed the ſmalleſt 
- offenſe, as well as the moſt enormous crimes equally 
. with death. Theſe laws of Draco, writ, ſays Demades, 
not with ink, but with blood, had the fame fate, as 
uſually attends all violent things. Sentimentsof humanity 
2 | in 
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in the judges, compaſſion for the accuſed, whom they 


were wont to look upon rather as unfortunate than 
criminal, and the apprehenſions the accuſers and wit- 
neſſes were under * rendering themſelves odious to 
the people; all theſe motives, I ſay, concurred to pro- 
duce a remiſſneſs in the execution of the laws; which 


by that means, in proceſs of time, became as it were 


. 


3400, 
Ant. J. C. 
604. 8 


abrogated through diſuſe: And thus an exceflive 
rigour paved the way for impunity. | 
The danger of relapſing into their former diſorders 
made them have recourſe to freſh precautions; for they 
were willing to ſlacken the curb and reſtraint of fear, 
but not to break it. In order therefore to find out mi- 
tigations, which might make amends for what they 


took away from the letter of the law, they caſt their 


eyes upon one of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous perſons 
of his age, I mean Solon, whoſe ſingular qualities, 
and eſpecially his great meekneſs, had acquired him 
the affection and veneration of the whole city. © 
His main application had been to the ſtudy of phti- 
loſophy, and eſpecially to that part of it which we 
call . policy, and which teaches the art of govern- 
ment. His extraordinary merit gave him one of the 
firſt ranks among the ſeven ſages of Greece, who 
rendered the age we are ſpeaking of fo illuſtrious, 
() Theſe ſages often paid viſits one to another. One 
day, that Solon went to Miletos to ſee Thales, the 


firſt thing he ſaid to Thales was, that he wondered 


why he had never deſired to have either wife or chil- 
dren. Thales made him no anſwer then: But a few 
days after he contrived that a ſtranger ſhould: come 
into their company, and pretend that he was juſt ar- 


rived from Athens, from whence he had fer out about 
ten days before. Solon, hearing the ſtranger ſay this, 


aſked him, if there was no news at Athens when he 
came away. The ſtranger, who had been taught his 


leſſon, replied, that he had heard of nothing, but the 


death of a young gentleman, whom all the town ac- 


companied to the grave; becauſe, as they ſaid, he was 
the ſon of the worthieſt man in the city, who was then 
1 . | - abſent. 
() Plut. de vit, Lycurg, p. 81, 82, | 
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ubfent. Alas! cried Solon, interrupting the man's 
ſtory; how much is the poor father of the youth to 
be pitied! But, pray, what is the gentleman's name ? 
J heard his name, replied the ſtranger; but I have 
forgot it. I only remember, that the people talked 
much of his wiſdom and juſtice. Every anſwer af- 


forded new matter of trouble and terrour to this inqui- 


ſitive father, who was ſo juſtly alarmed. Was it not, 


ſaid he at length, the ſon of Solon? The very ſame, 
replied the ſtranger. Solon at theſe words rent his 
clothes, and beat his breaſt, and expreſſing his ſorro wr 


by tears and groans, abandoned himſelf to the moſt 
ſenſible affliction. Thales, ſeeing this, took him by 
the hand, and ſaid to him with a ſmile : Comfort your- 
ſelf, my friend; all that has been told to you is a mere 
fiction. Now you ſee the reaſon why I never married: 
Fre mid tous: wad 
Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's 
reaſoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the 
moſt natural and reaſonable attachments in life, in lieu 
of which the heart of man will not fail to ſubſtitute 
others of an unjuſt and unlawful nature, which will 
expoſe him to the ſame pains and inconveniencies. 
The remedy, ſays this hiſtorian, againſt the grief that 
may arrive from the loſs. of goods, of friends, or of 
children, is not throw away our eſtates, and reduce 
ourſelves to poverty, to make an abſolute renunciation 
of all friendſhip, or to confine ourſelves to a ſtate of 
celibacy; but, upon all ſuch accidents and misfortunes, 
to make a right uſe of our reaſoo 
(a) Athens, after ſome time of. tranquillity and 
peace, which the prudence and courage of Solon had 
procured, who was as great a warfior as he was a 
ſtateſman, 'relapſed into her former diſſenſions about 
the government of the commonwealth, and was divided 
into as many partits as there were different ſorts of 
inhabitants in Attica. For thoſe, who lived upon the 
mountains, were fond of popular government; thoſe 


ö Vor. IL f £4 B | in 
(a) Plut. in Solon. p. 85, 364 


It is becauſe I do not care to expoſe myſelf to ſuch | 
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| in the low lands were for an oligarchy; and thoſe, whe 
duelt on che ſea-coalts, were for having a mixed govern- - 
ment, compounded of thoſe two forms blended toge- 
ther; and theſe hindered the other two contending 
parties from getting any ground of each other. Be- 
fides theſe, there was a fourth party, which conſiſted 
only of the poor, who were prievouſly haraſſed and 
. oppreſſed by the rich, on account of their debts, which 
| . they were not able to diſcharge. ' This unhappy party 
was determined to chooſe thetnfelves a chief, who ſhould 
{ deliver them from the inhuman ſeverity of their cre- 
ditors, and make an entire change in the form of their 
government, by making a new diviſion of the lands. 
In this extreme danger all the wiſe Athenians caſt 
their eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to geither 
party; becauſe he had never fided either with the in- 
Juſtice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor; and 
they ſolicited him very much to take the matter in 
hand, and to endeavour to put an end to theſe diffe- 
rences and diſorders. He was very unwilling to take 
upon him ſo dangerous a commiſſion: However, he 
was at laſt choſen Archon, and was conſtituted ſu- 
preme arbiter and legiſlator with the unanimous con- 
ſent of all parties; the rich liking him, as he was rich; 
and the poor, becauſe he was honeſt. He now had it 
in his power to. make himſelf king: Several of the 
citizens adviſed him to it; and even the wiſeſt among 
them, not thinking it was in the power of human rea- 
ſon to bring about a favourable change conſiſtent with 
the laws, were not unwilling the ſupreme power ſhould 
| be veſted in one man, who was ſo eminently diſtin- 
| * for his prudence and juſtice. But notwith- 
| nding all the remonſtrances that were made to him, 
aud all the follicitations and reproaches of his. friends, 
who treated his refuſal of the diadem as an effect of 
| puſillanimity and meanneſs of ſpirit, he was ſtill firm 
and unchangeable in his purpoſe, and would hearken 
to no other ſcheme than that of ſettling a form of 
government in his country, that ſhould be founded 
upon the baſis of a juſt and reaſonable liberty. Not 
ect v nolc2 nf not ven- 
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FVentuting to meddle with certain diforders and evils, 


which he looked upon as incurable, he undertook to 


bring about no other alterations or changes than ſuch 
as he thought he could perſuade the citizens to comply 
with, by the method of argument and reaſon; or bring 
them oY the weight of his authority; wiſely mixing, 
as he himſelf Jy 5 

and juſtice. Wherefore, when one afterwards aſked 
him, if the laws which he had made for the Athenians 
were the beſt: Yes, ſaid he, he beſt thty were capable of 
FARES CE IO TIT, 33 

The ſoul of popular eſtates is equality, But, for 


If faid, authority and power with reaſon 


fear of diſguſting the rich, Solon durſt not propofe 


any equality of lands and wealth; whereby Attica, as 
well as Laconia, would have refembled a paternal iri- 
heritance, divided among a number of brethren. Hows 
ever he went ſo far as to put an end to the ſlavery and 


oppreſſion of thoſe poor citizens, whoſe exceſſive debts 


and accumulated arrears had forced them to fell their 
perſons and liberty, and reduce themſelves to à ſtate 
of ſervitude and bondage. An exprels law was made, 


which declared all debtors diſcharged and acquitted of 


all their debts, | 


© (8) This affair drew Solon into a troubleſome ſcrape, | 


which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. 
When he firſt determined to cancel the debts, he fore- 
faw that ſuch an edit, which had ſomethitig in it con- 
trary to juſtice, would be extremely offenſive. For 


which reaſon he endeavourall in ſome meaſure to rec- 


tify the tenour of it, by introducing it with à ſpecious 
preamble, which ſer forth a great many very plauſible 


pretexts, and gave colours of equity and reaſon to the 


law, which in reality jt had not. But in order hereto, 
he firſt diſcloſed his deſign to ſome particular friends, 
whom he uſed to conſult in all his affairs, abd concerted 
with them the form and the terms in which this 
edict ſhould be expreſſed. Now, before it was pub- 
liſhed, his friends, who were more intereſted than 
faithful, ſecretly borrowed great ſums of money of their 
n MOT Man.” | TS --- "Ts 
CM Plut. in Solon. p. $74 | 
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rich acquaintance, which they laid out in purchaſing 
of lands, as knowing they would not be affected by 
the edict. When this appeared, the general indignation,, 
that was raiſed by ſuch a baſe and flagrant knavery, 
fell upon Solon, though in effect he had no hand in it. 
But it is not enough for a man in office to be diſin- 


tereſted and upright himſelf; all that ſurround and 


approach him ought to be ſo too; wife, relations, friends, 


ſecretaries, and ſervants. ' The faults of of others are 


charged to his -account: All the wrongs, all the 
rapines, that are committed either through his a af 
gence or connivance, are juſtly imputed to him; be- 
cauſe it is his buſineſs, and one of the principal deſigns 
of his being put into ſuch a. truſt, to prevent thoſe 


* 


corruptions and abuſes. 


his ordinance at firſt pleaſed neither of the two 


parties; it diſguſted the rich, becauſe it aboliſhed the 


debts; and diffatished the poor, becauſe it did not 


ordain a new diviſion of the lands, as they had expected, 


before, were continued to Solon. 


and as Lycurgus had actually effected at Sparta. But 
Solon's credit at Athens fell very ſhort, of that credit 
and power which Lycurgus had acquired in Sparta; for 
he had no other authority over the Athenians, than 
what the reputation of his wiſdom, and the confidence 


of the people in his integrity, had procured him. 


However in a little time afterwards this ordinance 


* 


was generally approved, and the ſame powers, as 


He repealed all the laws that had been made by 


Praco, except thoſe againſt murther. - The reaſon of 


his doing this was the exceſſive rigour of thoſe laws, 
which inflited death alike upon all ſorts of offenders; 


ſo that they who were convicted of ſloth and idleneſs, 


or they that only had ſtolen a few herbs, or a little 
fruit out of a garden, were as ſeverely puniſhed as 


thoſe that were guilty of murther or ſacrilege. _ 
e then proceeded to the regulation of offices, em- 


e and magiſtracies, all which he left in the 


hands of the rich; for which reaſon he diſtributed all 
the rich citizens into three claſſes, ranging them 


according 


* 
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. according to the differences of their incomes and reve- 


nues, and according to the value and eſtimation of 


each particular man's eſtate. Thoſe that were found 
to have five hundred meaſures per annum, as well in 


corn as in liquids, were placed in the firſt rank; thoſe 
that had three hundred, were placed in the fecond; 
and thofe that had but two hundred, made up the 


third. © *© | 
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(c) All the reſt of the citizens, whoſe income won” - 


ſhort of two hundred meafures, were compriſed in a 
fourth and laſt claſs, and were never admitted into 
any employments. But, in order to make them amends 
for this excluſion from offices, he left them a right to 
vote in the aſſemblies and judgements of the people; 
which at firft feemed to be a matter of little confe- 
quence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them maſters of all the affairs of the city: 


For moft of the law- ſuits and differences returned to 


the people, to whom an appeal lay from all the judge- 


ments of the magiſtrates; and in the aſſemblies of the 


people the greateſt and moſt important affairs of the 


ſtate, relating to peace or war, were alſo determined. 
The Areopagus, fo called from the * place where its 
aſſemblies were held, had been a long time eftabliſhed. 
Solon reſtored and augmented its authority, leaving to 
that tribunal, as the ſupreme court of judicature, a 
general inſpection and ſuperintendency over all affairs, 
as alſo the care of cauſing the laws (of which he was 
the guardian) to be obſerved and put in execution. 
Before his time, the citizens of the greateſt probity and 
Juſtice were made the judges of the Areopagus. Solon 
was the firſt that thought it convenient that none ſhould 
be honoured with that dignity, except ſuch as had 
paſſed through the office of Archon. (4) Nothing 
was fo augult as this ſenate; and its reputation for 
Judgement and integrity became fo very great, that the 
a nl | TC 'Y Romans 


(e) Plut in Solon. p- 88. (d) Val. Max. I. viii. c. i. 


Lucian in Hermot. p. 595. Quintil. J. vi. c. x. 

This was an bill near the cita- it was there Mars had been tryed for 
del of Athens, called Areopagus, that the murther of Halirrothius, the ſow 
js td ſay, The hill of Mars; becauſe of Neptune, | 
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Romans ſometimes referred cauſes, which were too in-, 


tricate for their own deciſion, to the determination of 
this tribunal. Ge | 


Nothing was regarded or attended to here but truth 


only; and to the end that no external objects might 


divert the attention of the judges, their tribunal Was 


always held at night, or in the dark; and the orators 


were not allowed to make uſe of any exordium, digreſ- 
ſion, or peroration. VVV 

Solon, to prevent as much as poſſible the abuſe 
which the people might make of the Nett Arne 


he left them, created a ſecond council, conſiſting of 


four hundred men, a hundred out of every tribe; and 
ordered all cauſes and affairs to be brought before this 
council, and to be maturely examined by them, before 
they were propoſed to the general aſſembly of the peo- 
ple; to the em of which the ſentiments of the 
other were to ſubmit, and to which alone belonged the 
right of giving a final ſentence and deciſion. It was 


upon this ſubject Anacharſis (whom the reputation of 


the ſages of Greece had brought from the middle of 
Scythia) ſaid one day to Solon, I wonder you ſhould 
empower the wiſe men only to deliberate and debate 
upon affairs, and leave the determination and deciſion 
of them wholly to fools. _ „ 
Upon another occaſion, when Solon was converſing 
with him upon ſome other regulations he had in view, 
Anacharſis, aſtoniſhed that he could expect to ſucceed 
in his deſigns of reſtraining the avarice and injuſtice of 
the citizens by written laws, anſwered him in this man- 
ner: © Give me leave to tell you, that your writings are 
* juſt like ſpiders webs: The weak and ſmall flies may 
ebe caught and entangled in them; but the rich and 
* powerful will break through them, and deſpiſe them.“ 
Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very 
ſenſible of the inconveniencies that attend a democra- 
cy, or popular government: But having thoroughly 
ſtudied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the 
character and difpoſition of the Athenians, he knew it 
would be a vain attempt to take the ſovereignty out of 
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the peoples hands; and that if they SG with it at 
one time, they would ſoon reſume it at another by 
force and violence. He therefore contented himſelf 
with limiting their power by the authority of the Areo- 
pagus and the council of four hundred; judging, that 
the ſtate, being ſupported and ſtrengthened by theſe 
two powerful bodies, as by two good anchors, would 
not be ſo liable to commotions and diſorders as it had 
been, and that the people would be kept within due 
bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity. 
I ſhall only mention ſome of the laws which Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a judge- 
ment 'of the reſt. (e) In the firſt place, every parti- 
_ cular perſon was authoriſed to eſpouſe the quarrel of 
any one that was injured and 3 ſo that the firſt 
comer might proſecute the offender, and bring him 0 | 
5 juſtice for the outrage he had committed. _ 

The defign of this wiſe legiflator by this a 
was to accuſtom his citizens to have a fellow- feeling of 
one another's ſufferings and misfortunes, as they were 
all members of one and the ſame body. 

(f) By another law, thoſe perſons, that in publick 

differences and diſſenſions did not declare themſelves 
of one party or other, but waited to ſee how things 
would go, before they determined; were declared 
infamous, condemned to perpetual baniſhment, and to 
have all their eſtates confiſcated. Solon had learned 
from long experience and deep reflexion, that the rich, 
the powerful, and even the wiſe and virtuous, are 
uſually the moſt backward to expoſe themſelves to the 
inconveniencies, which publick difſentions and troubles. i 
produce in ſociety z and that their zeal for the publick '« 
good does not render them. fo vigilant and active in 
the defence of it, as the paſſions of the factious ren- 
der them induſtrious to deſtroy it; that the juſt party 
being thus abandoned by thoſe that are capable of 
giving more weight, authority, and ſtrength to it, by 
their union and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple 
with the audacious. and violent enterpriſes of a few 
| „ f | daring | 
<0 Plut. in Solon. p. 8%, 65 Ibid. p. e 
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| |. 
| | 


of his whole eſtate as he thought fit; preferring by 


would not have matrimony become a traffick, and a 


| ried pair live agreeably and harmoniouſly together, 


tenderneis to each other. 
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daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, which 
may be attended with the moſt fatal eonſequences to a 
ſtate; Solon judged it proper to force the well- affected 
by the fear of greater inconveniences to themſelves, to 
declare for the juſt party, at the very begining of 
ſeditions, and to animate the ſpirit and courage of the 
beſt citizens by engaging with them in the common 
danger. By this method of accuſtoming the minds of 
the people to look upon that man almoſt as an enemy 
and a traitor, that ſhould appear indifferent to, and 
unconcerned at, the misfortunes of the publick, he pro- 
vided the ſtate with a quick and ſure recourſe againſt 
the ſudden enterprizes of wicked and profligate citizens. 
( ) Solon aboliſhed the giving of portions in marri- 
age with young women, unleſs they were only daugh- 
ters: and ordered that the bride ſhould carry no other 
fortune to her huſband, than three ſuits of clothes, 
and ſom e few houſehold-goods of little value: For he 


mere commerce of intereſt ; but deſired, that it ſhould 
be regarded as an honourable fellowſhip and ſociety, 
in order to raiſe ſubjects to the ſtate, to make the mar- 


and to give continual teſtimony of mutual love and 


Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed 
to make their wills; the wealth of the deceaſed 
always devolved upon his children and family. Solon's 
law allowed evefy one, that was childleſs, to diſpoſe 


that means friendſhip to kindred, and choice to neceſ- 
ſity and conſtraint, and rendering every man truely 
maſter of his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty 
to beſtow it where he pleaſed. This law however did 
not authoriſe indifferently all ſorts of donations ; It 
Jjuftified and approved of none, but thoſe that were 
made freely and without any compulſion; without 
having the mind diſtempered and intoxicated with 
drinks or charms, or perverted and feduced by the 

(x) Piut. in Solon, p. 39. ge Now 
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giver was juſtly perſuaded, that there is no difference 
to be made between being ſeduced and being forced, 
looking upon artifice and violence, pleaſure and pain, 
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Allurements and careſſes of a woman: For this wiſe law- 


in the ſame light, when they are made uſe of as 


means to impoſe upon men's reaſon, and to captivate 
the liberty of their underſtandings. - | 


(5) Another regulation he made was to leſſen the 


rewards of the victors at the Iſthmian and Olympick 
games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz, a4 hun- 
dred drachmas, which make about fifty livres, for the 
firſt ſort; and five hundred drachmas, or two hun- 
dred and fifty livres for the ſecond. He thought it a 
ſhameful thing, that athlete and wreſtlers, a fort of 


people, not only uſeleſs, but often dangerous to the 


ſtate, ſhould have any conſiderable rewards allotted 
them, which. ought rather to be reſerved for the fami- 
lies of thoſe perſons who died in the ſervice of their 
country; it being very juſt and reaſonable, that the 


ſtate ſhould ſupport and provide for ſuch orphans, who 


probably might come in time to follow the good 
examples of their fathers, 6 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, 
the ſenate of the Areopagus was charged with the care 
of inquiring into the ways and means that eyery man 
made uſe of to get his livelyhood; and of chaſtiſing 


the forementioned view of bringing arts and trades in- 


and 22 all thoſe who led an idle life. Beſides 
0 


to a flouriſhing condition, this regulation was founded 


upon two other reaſons ſtill more important. 

1. Solon conſidered, that ſuch perſons as have no 
fortune, and make uſe of no methods of induſtry to 
get their livelyhood, are ready to employ all manner of 


unjuſt and unlawful means for acquiring money; and 


that the neceſſity of ſubſiſting ſome way or other diſ- 
poſes them for committing all forts of miſdemeanours, 
rapines, knaveries, and frauds; from which ſprings up 
a ſchool of vice in the boſom of the commonwealth ; 
and ſuch a leaven gains ground, as does not fail to 
. : ſpread 

(5) Plut. gy 91. Diog. Laert. in Solon. p. 37. 
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ſpread its infection, and by degrees corrupt the man- 
ners of the publick. FFT 

In the ſecond place, the moſt able ſtateſmen have 

always looked upon theſe indigent and idle people, as 
a troop of dangerous, reſtleſs, and turbulent ſpirits, 
eager after innovation and change, always ready for 
ſeditions and inſurrections, and intereſted in revolu- 
tions of the ſtate, by which alone they can hope to 
change their own ſituation and fortune. It was for all 
theſe reaſons, that, in the law we are ſpeaking of, 
Solon declared, that a fon ſhould not be obliged to ſup- 
Port his father in old-age or neceſſity, if the latter had 
not taken care to have his ſon brought up to ſome trade 
or occupation: All children, that were fpurious and il- 
legitimate, were exempted from the ſame duty: For it 
zs evident, ſays Solon, that whoever contemns the dig- 
nity and ſanctity of matrimony in ſuch a manner, has 
never had in view the lawful end we ought to propoſe 
to ourſelves in having children, but only the gratifica- 
tion of a looſe paſſion. Having then fatisfied his own 
deſires, and had the end he propoſed to himfelf, he 
has no proper right over the perſons he begot, upon 
whoſe lives, as well as births, he has entailed an inde- 
| lible infamy and reproach. | ” 

(i) It was prohibited to ſpeak any ill of the dead; 
becauſe religion directs us to account the dead as ſa- 
cred, juſtice requires us to ſpare thoſe that are no more, 
and good policy ſhould hinder hatreds from becoming 
immortal. Os e 

It was alſo forbidden to affront, or give ill language 
to any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in 
publick aſſemblies, and in the theatres, during the 
time of repreſentation: For to be no- where able to 
govern our paſſions and reſentments, argues too untrac- 
table and licentious a diſpoſition; as to reſtrain them 

at all times, and upon all occaſions, is a virtue beyond 
the mere force of human nature, and a perfection re · 
ſerved for the evangelical law. 85 1 
Cicero obſerves, chat this wiſe legiſlator of es 
; Ds | - wWnolc 


(i) Phut, in Solon. p. 39 
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whoſe laws were . in force even in his time, had pro- 


vided no law againſt parricide; and being aſked the 


| reaſon why he had not, he anſwered, * That to make 
laws againſt, and ordain puniſhments for a crime, that bad. 


never been known or heard of, was the way to introduce 


it, rather than to prevent it. I omit ſeveral of his laws. 
concerning marriage and adultery, in which there are 
remarkable and manifeſt contradictions, and a great 


mixture of light and darkneſs, knowledge and error, 


which we generally find among the very wiſeſt of the 


heathens, who had no eſtabliſhed principles or rules to 


0 by. | i, 1 | 
: After Solon had publiſhed his laws, and. engaged 


the people by publick oath to obſerve them religiouſly, 


at leaſt for the term of a hundred years, he thought 


proper to remove from Athens, in order to give them 


time to take root, and to gather ſtrength by cuſtom z 
as allo to rid himſelf of the trouble and importunity 
of thole, who came to conſult him about the ſenſe and 
meaning of his laws, and to avoid the complaints and 
odium of others: For, as he ſaid himſelf, in great 
undertakings it is hard (if not impoſſible) to pleaſe all 
parties. He was abſent ten years, in which interval 
of time we are to place his journeys into Egypt, into 
Lydia, to viſit king Crœſus, and into ſeveral other 


countries. (&) At his return he found the whole city A. M. 

in commotion and trouble; the three old factions were ff. . 

revived, and had formed three different parties. Ly- 359. 
curgus was at the head of the people that inhabited the 


low-lands: Megacles, ton of Alcmeon, was the leader 
of the inhabitants upon the ſea-coaſt; and Piſiſtratus 
had declared for the mountaineers, to whom were 
Joined the handicrafts-men and labourers who lived by 
their induftry, and whoſe chief ſpleen was againſt the 
rich: Of theſe three leaders the two laſt were the moſt 
powerful and conſiderable. | 


- (1) Megacles was the ſon of that Alcmeon whom 


Crœſus 


. . (#) Plut. in Solon. p. 94. 0) Herod. lib. vi. e. 125-131. 

* Sapienter feciſſe dicitur, cum tam prohibere, quàm admonere, 
de eo nihil ſanxerit, quod antea videretur, Pro Reſ. Amer. u. 70. 
commiſſum non erat; ne, non 5 : 
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ff. __- 
Crœſus had extremely enriched for a particular ſervice 
he had done him, He had likewife married a lady, 
who had brought him an immenſe portion: Her name 
was Agariſta, the daughter of Cliſthenes, tyrant of 


| Sicyon. This Cliſthenes was at this time the richeſt 


and moſt opulent prince in Greece. In order to be 

able to chooſe a worthy ſon-in-law, and to know his 
temper, manners, and character from his own experience, 
Cliſthenes invited all the young noblemen of Greece 
to come and ſpend a year, with him at his houſe ; for 
this was an ancient cuſtom'in that country. Several 
youths accepted the invitation, and there came from 
different parts to the number of thirteen. Nothing 


was ſeen every day but races, games, tournaments, 


magnificent entertainments, and converſations upon 
all forts of queſtions and ſubjects. One of the gen- 


tlemen, who had hitherto ſurpaſſed all his competitors, 


loſt the princeſs, by uſing ſome indecent geſtures and 
poſtures in his dancing, with which her father was ex- 


tremely offended, Cliſthenes, at the end of the year, 


declared for Megacles, and ſent the reſt of the noble- 

men away loaded with civilities and preſents. This 

was the Megacles of whom we are ſpeaking, | 
(m) Piſiſtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and 


inſinuating behaviour, ready to ſuccour and aſſiſt the 


* poor; wiſe and moderate towards his enemies; a 
moſt artful and accompliſhed diſſembler; and one, 
who had all appearances of virtue, even beyond the 
molt virtuous; who ſeemed to be the moſt zealous 


ſtickler for equality among the citizens, and who ab- 


jolutely declared againſt all innovations and change. 
Tt was not very hard for him to impoſe upon the 


people with all this artifice and addreſs, But Solon 


quickly ſaw through his diſguiſe, and perceived the 
drift of all his jeeming virtue and fair pretences : 
However he thought fit to obſerve meaſures with him 
hs (n) Plut. in Solon. p. 95. 45 | 

* We are not here to underſlaud no citizen that died of hunger, on 


fich as begged or aſked alms; for in diſtonoured bis city by begging, Orat. 


th times, ſays Iſocrates, (here was Areop. p. 360. 


*. 
48 


anne 


in the beginning, hoping perhaps by gentle methods 
to bring him back to his dur. 
(#) It was at this time * Theſpis began to change 
the Grecian tragedy: I ſay change; becauſe it was 
invented long before. This novelty drew all the worl, 
after it. Solon went among the reſt for the ſake o 
hearing Theſpis, who acted himſelf, according to the 
cuſtom of the ancient poets. When the play was 
ended, he called to Theſpis, and aſked him, hy be 
was not aſhamed to utter ſuch lies before ſo, many people? 
Theſpis made anſwer, That there was no harm in lies of 
that ſort, and in poetical fiftions, which were only made 
for diverſion. No; replied Solon, grin a great ſtroke 
with his ſtick upon the ground; but if we. ſuffer and 
approve of lying for our own diverſion, it will quickly find 
its way. into our ſerious engagements, and all our buſineſs 
and affairs. R | * 
(oo) In the mean time Piſiſtratus ſtill puſhed on his 
point; and, in order to accompliſh. it, made uſe of a 
ſtratagem, that ſucceeded as well as he could expect. 
(p) He gave himſelf ſeveral wounds; and in that con- 
dition, with his body all bloody, he cauſed himſelf to Ee 
be carried in a chariot into the market- place, where he 
raiſed and enflamed the populace, by giving them to 
underſtand that his enemies had treated him at that rate, 
and that he was the victim of his zeal for the publick good. 
An aſſembly of. the people was immediately con- 
vened; and there it was reſolved, in ſpite of all the 
remonſtrances Solon could make againſt it, that fifty 
guards ſhould be allowed Pifiſtratus for the ſecurity of 
his perſon. . He ſoon augmented the number as much 
as he thought fit, and by their means made himſelf 
maſter of the citadel. All his enemies betook them- 
1 wetY F ſelves 


ce) Flu. iy Solon. _Þ: 95+ (o) Herod. 1, 1. c 3964. . 
| ; (2) Plut. in Solon. p. 95, 96. 5 
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* Tragedy was in being a long 
Time before Tbeſpis; but it was only 
a chorus of perſons that ſung, and 
aid opprobrions things to one another. 
Deſpis wwas the firſt that improved 
this chorus by the addition of a per- 
ſenage, or character, wha, in order 


to give the reſt time to take breath. 
and recover their ſpirits; recited an 
adventure of fone illuſtrious perſon. 
And this recital gave occajion ajter- 
wards for introducing the ſubjetts of 
tragedzes, Wa 
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ſelves to flight, and the whole city was in great con- 


ſternation and diſorder, except Solon, who loudly | 


reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and 
folly, and the tyrant with his treachery. Upon his 
being aſked what it was that gave him ſo much firmneſs 
and reſolution? 1; is, ſaid he, my old age. He was 
indeed very old, and did not ſeem to riſk much, as the 


end of his life was very near: Though it often hap- 


pens, that men grow fonder of life, in proportion as 
they have leſs reaſon and right to deſire it ſhould be 
prolonged. But Piſiſtratus, after he had ſubdued all, 
thought his conqueſt imperfect till he had gained 
Solon: And as he was well acquainted with the means 
that are proper to engage an old man, he careſſed him 
accordingly ; omitted nothing that could tend to ſoften 
and win upon him, and ſhowed him all poſſible marks 
of friendſhip and eſteem, doing him all manner of 


Honour, having him often about his perſon, and pub- 


lickly profeſſing a great veneration for his laws; which 


in truth he both Obſerved himſelf, and cauſed to be 


obſerved by others. Solon, ſeeing it was impoſſible 
either to bring Piſiſtratus by fair means to rehounce 
this uſurpation, or to depoſe him by force, thought it 
a point of prudence not to exaſperate the tyrant by 
rejeCting the advances he made him, and Ing at the 
ſame time, that by entering into his confidence and 

counſels, he might at leaſt be capable of conducting a 
power which he could not aboliſh, and of mitigating 


the miſchief. and calamity that he had not been able 


to prevent. 7 3 . | 
Solon: did not ſurvive the liberty of his county two 


years complete : For Piſiſtratus made himſelf maſter 


of Athens, under the archon Comias, the firſt year of 
the 31ſt Olympiad ; and Solon died the year follow- 
ing, under the archon Hegeſtratus, who ſucceeded 
Comias. e FT 
The two parties, whoſe heads were Lycurgus and 
Megacles, uniting, drove Piſiſtratus out of Athens, 
where he was ſoon recalled by Megacles, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage, But a differennce, ons 
| | aro 
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aroſe upon occafion of this match, having embroiled: 
them afreſh, the Alemzonidz had the worſt of it, and 
were obliged to retire. Piſiſtratus was twice depoſed, 
and twice found means to re- inſtate himſelf, His arti- 
fices acquired him his power, and his moderation 
maintained him in it; and without doubt this *elo- 
quence, which even in Tully's judgement was very 
great, rendered him very acceptable to the Athenians, 

who were but too apt to be affected with the charms 


of diſcourſe, as it made them forget the care of their 


liberty. An exact ſubmiſſion to the laws diſtinguiſhed 
Piſiſtratus from moſt other uſurpers ; and the mildneſs . 
of his government was ſuch as might make many a law- 
ful ſovereign bluſh. For which reaſon the charaQer of 
Piſiſtratus was thought worthy of being ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to that of other tyrants. Cicero, doubting what 
uſe Cæſar would make of his victory at Pharſalia, 
wrote to his dear friend Atticus, + He do not yet know, 
whether the deſtiny of Rome vill have us groan under a 
Phalaris, or live under a Piſiſtratus. 76.1; 1090865 


This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him fo, always 
ſhowed himfelf very popular and moderate; (q) and 
had fuch a command of his temper, as to bear re- 


11 inſults with patience, when he had it in 
is power to revenge them with a word. His gardens 
and orchards were open to all the citizens ; in which 
he was afterwads imitated by Cimon. (r) It is faid, 
he was the firſt who opened a publick library in Athens, 
which after his time was much augmented, and at laſt 

carried into Perſta by Xerxes, (s) when he took the 
* But Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, 
reſtored it to Athens. (f) Cicero thinks alſo, it was 
Piſiſtratus who firſt made the Athenians acquainted 
with the poems of Homer; who diſpoſed the books 

(9) Val. Max. I. v. e. 1. (e) Athen, I. xii. p. 532. (i) Aul. 
<2 Te. L037 (t) Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 137. | 
Piſiſtratus dicendo tantum ya- tior fuiſſe traditur, quam Piſiſtrau ? 
uiſſe dicitur, ut ei Athenienſes Cic. de Orat. I. ili. u. 17. 
regium , imperium oratione capti f Incertum ett Phalarimne, an 
Permitterent. Val. Max. l. viii. c. 9. Piſiſtratum, fit imitaturus. Ad Attice 
Quis doctior iifdem temporibus, J. vii. Ep. xix. | 
Aut cujus eloquentia literis inftruce — «om 


| 
| 
| 
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in the order we now find them, whereas before they 


| were confuſed, and not digeſted; and who firſt cauſed 


them to be publickly read at their feaſts, called Pana- 
thenza. («) Plato aſcribes this honour to his ſon 
Hipparchus. | | 
() Piſiſtratus died in tranquillity, and tranſmitted 

to his ſons the ſovereign power, which he had uſurped 
thirty years before; ſeventeen of which he had reigned 

in peace. „„ e 
His ſons were Hippias and Hipparehus. Thucy- 
dides adds a third, which he calls Theſſalus. They 


ſeemed to have inherited from their father an affection 


for learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes 
to Hipparchus (5) what we have ſaid concerning the 
ms of Homer, adds, that he invited to Athens the 
famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of 
Ionia; and that he ſent a veſſel of fifty oars on pur- 
oſe for him. He likewiſe entertained at his houſe 
E monides, another famous poet of the iſle. of Ceos, 
one of the Cyclades, in the Ægean fea, to whom he 


gave a large penſion, and made very rich preſents. The 


deſign of theſe princes in inviting men of letters to 


Athens was, ſays Plato, to ſoften and cultivate the 


minds of the citizens, and to infuſe into them a reliſh 
and love for virtue, by giving them a taſte for learn- 
ing and for ſciences. Their care extended even to the 
inſtructing of the peaſants and country people, by 
erecting, not only in the ſtreets of the city, but in all 


the roads and highways, ſtatues of ſtone, ealled Mer- 
curies, with grave ſentences carved upon them; in 


which manner thoſe. ſilent monitors gave inſtructive 
leſſons to all paſſengers. Plato ſeems to ſuppoſe, that 
Hipparchus had the authority, or that the two bro- 
thers reigned together. (2) But Thucydides ſhows, 
that Hippias, as the eldeſt of the ſons, ſucceeded his 


father in the government. 


However it were, their reign in the whole, after the 
death of Piſiſtratus, was only of eighteen years dura- 


tion: It ended in the following manner. 


| | | Harmo- 
(4) In Hipparch. p. 228. ( ) Ariſt. lib. v. de Rep. c. 13. 
O) In Hip. p. 228 & 229. (=) Lib. vi. p. 223. 25 


a. & & wo 


more effegtually,, they waited for the oppottunity of a 


mony. eiche friends . followed; him thither, and 
coming bear- him, 


Vor. II. 2 ac gainſt 


1 8 N * 
.) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 446-4506. 
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againſt a” Bke en . and to fects” 3 ifd bettet 
for himſelf, in caſe of any accident; he 'endeavorirtd to 


ſtrengthen himſelf by = foreign ſupport, -and: to that. 


end gave his daughter in ne to che che ſon of the 
enk of Lampſacunss. Tn e 

) In che mean time Wes eme . from 
the begining of the revolution had been baniſhed 


_ from Ather heb frees and who ſaw their ho — 


fruſtrated by the bad fucceſs of the laſt conſpfracy, 


not however loſe courage, but turned theit Fond 


this oecaſion the added to this ſun a gr 


ſuperintendants * rebuil 


another 7 they were very rich and p 1, they 
got themſelves appointed dy the AmphyCtions, chat is, h 
the heads of the grand or —— oy of- Greece, 
the temple of Delphos, 
for the furn'of three! hundred Nene or Hitze kundred 
thouſand Hufes . Ay they were generous "in" Their 
natures, ànd belides * ad their reaſons for being g 
deal Weir 
own money, and made the whole frönkiſpiece of the 
temple all of Parian marble, at their ir particular expence ; 
whereas, by the contract made with the Am mphyEtions, 
it was only to haye been made of the common Rk | 
The'liberaliry of the Alxmæonidæ was not a 


ther a free e neither was their magflifcence 
PDelphos, à pure effect of religion. 


towards the | 
Policy was Be chief AS cl They oped by this 
means to acquire great credit and ihfluence in the tem- 


ples, which happened according to their expectation. 


The money, Which they had plentifully poured into 
the hands of the rieſteſs; rendered them * abſolute 


maſters of the oracle, and of che pretended gο⁵]’ who = 


reſided over it, and who for the Wins becoming their 
ecko, faithfully repeated the wards they dictated to 


him, and gracefully” lent them the . aſſiſtance of his 


voice and authority. As often therefore 4s any Spar- 
tan came to conſult the prieſteſs, whether upon his 
own affairs, or upon thoſe of the ſtate, no promiſe 


was ever made him of the god's affiſkance, but upon 
e that the Lacedæmonians ſnoub deliver 


2 | Athens 
0 Herod, I. v. c. 636. 5 . A Abet esl. Herling. 


ny 
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| Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order was fo 
often repeated to them by the oracle, that they reſolved 
at laſt to make war againſt; the Piſiſtrarides, though 
they were under the ſtrongeſt engagements of friend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality with them; herein preferring the 


will *. of God, LO” Herodotus, to 1 human confide- 
rations.” ACE 


* 


The firſt attempt of this kind: miſcarried! All the 
troops. they ſent” againſt the tyrant were repulſePwirh 
ok. . Notwithſtanding, a little time after they made 
a ſecond, which ſeemed to promiſe no better an iſſue 
than the! firſt; becauſe moſt of the Litedzmonians, 
ſeeing the ſiege they had laid before Athens likely to 
continue a great while, retired, and left only a ſmall 
number of troops to carry it on, But the tyrant's chil- 
dren, who had been clandeſtinely conveyed out of the 
City, in order to be 2 in a ſafe place, being taken 
by the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was 'obliged | 
to come to an accommodation with: the Atheniaps, by 
which it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould deparr out of 
Attica in five days time. Accordingiy Re actually re- 
tited within the time limited, and'ſerdled at 'Sigzum, 
a town in Phrygia, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Seamadider;:035 1-2-2 2005 
a) Bliny obſerves, thr the tyriity Serb diiven our. 
of Athens the fame year the kings wereexpelled Rome. 
"Extraordinary. honours were paid to the memory of 
 Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. Their names were infi- 
nitely reſpected at Athens in all ſuceceding ages, and 
almoſt held in equal reverehce with thoſe of the gods. 
- Statues were forthwith erected to them in the 'market- 
place, which was am honour; chat never had been ren- 
dered to any man before. Thel very ſight of theſe 
ſtatues, expoſed to the view of all the” citizens, bas 
up tbeir hatred and deteſtation of tyranny, and daily 
renewed; their ſentiments: of gratitude to thoſe gene- 
rous. defenders of their: liberty; who had not ſerupled 
to purchale 1 it with their lives, and to ſeal it with their 


1 — blood. 


41 £5) 


3 Plin. I. Ns. k. 4. 
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blood. (5) Alexander the Great, who knew how dear 
the memory of theſe; men were to the Athenians, and 
how far they carried their -zeal in this reſpect, thought 
he did them a ſenſible pleaſure in ſending them the 
ſtatues of thoſe two great men, which he found in 
Perſia after the defeat of Darius, and which Xerxes 
before had carried thither from Athens. (c) This city, 
at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, did not 
.confine her gratitude ſolely to the authors of her li- 
berry; but extended it even to a woman, who had ſig- 
naliſed her courage on that occaſion. This woman 
was a courtezan, named Leona, who, by the charms 
of her beauty, and ſxill in playing on the harp, had 
particularly captivated Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. 
After their death, the tyrant, who knew they had con- 
cealed nothing from this woman, cauſed her to be put 
to the torture, in order to make her declare the names 
of che other conſpirators. But ſhe bore all the cruelty 
of their torments with an invincible conſtancy, and ex- 
pired in the midſt of them; gloriouſly ſhowing the 
world, that her ſex is more courageous, and more ca- 

ble of keeping a ſecret, than ſome: men imagine. 
. he Athenians would not ſuffer the memory of ſo he- 


of it from being ſullied by the conſideration of her cha- 
rafter as a courtezan, they endeavoured to conceal 
that circumſtance, by repreſenting her in the ſtatue, 
vhich they exected to her honour, N the figure of 5 
a licneſs without a tongue. | 
(d) Plutarch, i in the life of Watte . a ching, 
which docs great honour, to the Athenians, and which 
ſhows, to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to 
their deliverer, and their reſpect for his memory. They 
had learned, that the grand · daughter of Ariſtogiton 
.Eved at Lemnos; in very mean and poor circum- 
ſtances, nobody being willing to marry her upon account 
of her extreme indigence and poverty. The people 
of Athens ſent for ber, and: marrying. ber o one W 


©) Plin. I. xxxiv. c. Fo 75 Tbid. I. vii. c. 23. pe” xxxiv. Go q i 
e) Fase 835. 
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= the act "ich and conſiderable | men of dr city, gave 


her an eſtate 1 in land in che town of Donnie for her 
portion, r 


Athens ſeemed i in recovering her liberty to es allo 


recovered her courage. During the reigns of her ty- 
rants ſhe had acted with indolence and inactivity, as 


knowing what ſhe did was not for herſelf, but for 5 thu | 


But after her deliverance from their yoke, the vigour 


241 


and activity ſhe exerted was of a quite different kind; 


becauſe then her labours were her own. 
Athens however did not immediately enjoy A per- 


fect Jay rn Two of her citizens, Cliſthenes, one 


of the Alemæonides, and Iſagoras, who were men of 
the greateſt credit and power in the city, by contend- 
ing with each other for ſuperiority, created two con- 


ſiderable factions. The former, who had gained the 


people on his ſide, made an alteration in the form of 
their eſtabliſhmeor, and inſtead of four tribes, whereof 


they conſiſted before, divided that body into ten tribes, 


to which he ee the names of the ten ſons of lon, 
whom the 


reek hiſtorians make the father and firſt 
founder of the nation. Iſagoras, ſeeing himfelf in- 


feriar i in credit to his rival, had recourſe to the Lacedz- 


monians. Cleomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta, 


obliged Cliſthenes to depart from Athens, with ſeven. 


hundred families of his adherents. But they foon 
returned, and were reſtored to all their eſtates and 
fortunes, 


The Lacedæmonians, ſtung with pigkt and jealouſy 


againſt Athens, becauſe ſhe took upon her to act in- 


dependent of their authority; and repenting alſo that 


they had delivered her from her tyrants upon the 


credit of an oracle, of which they had ſince diſcovered 
the impoſture, began to think of re- inſtating Hippias, 


one of the ſons of Piſiſtratus; and to that end ſent for 
him from Sigzum, whither he had retired. They 


then communicated their deſign to the deputies of 


their allies, whoſe aſſiſtance and concurrence they pro- 
poſed to uſe, in order to render their W more 
ſucceſsful, 
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The deputy of Corinth ſpoke firſt on this occaſion, 
and expreſſed great aftoniſhment, that the Lacedzmo- 
nians, who were themſelves avowed. enemies of tyranny, 
and profeſſed the greateſt abhorrence for all arbi- 
trary govermnent, ſhould: deſire to eſtabliſh it elſe- 
where; deſcribing at the ſame time, in à lively 
manner, all the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical 
government, as his own country. Corinth had but ver7 
lately felt by woeful experience. The reſt of the de- 
puties applauded his diſcourſe, and were of his opi- 
nion. Thus the enterpriſe came to nothing; and had 
no other effect, but to diſcover the baſe jealouſy of the 
Lacedæmonians, and to cover them with ſhame and 
„ M %%ͤ 8 „„ 
Hlippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Aſia to 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for the king of- Perſia, 
whom he endeavoured by all manner r means to 
engage in a war againſt Athens; repreſenting to him, 
that the taking of ſo rich and powerful a city would 
render him maſter: of all Greece. Artaphernes here- 
upon required of the Athenians, that they would re- 
inſtate Hippias in the government; to which they 
made no other anſwer, but by -a downright and abſo- 
lute refuſal. This: was the original ground and occa- 
ſion of the wars between the Perſians and the Greeks, 
which will be the ſubject of the following volumes. 
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ILLUSTRIQUS Men, who - diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 


. arts and ſciences, 
Begin with the Poets, becauſe the moſt ancient. 
Hong, the moſt celebrated and illuſtrious of 
all the poets, is he of whom we have the leaſt Know- 
ledge, either with reſpect to the country where he was 
born, or the time in which he lived. Among the 
ſeven cities of Greece, that contend for the honour of 
having given him birth, Smyrna ſeems to have the beſt 


ien r am 
3 05 Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hun- 
dred 


forty years after the taking of Troy: For Herodotus 
flour iſhed ſeven hundred and. forty years after that ex- 
pedition. 1777... OF oo dot Et SES 
Some authors have pretended, that he was called 
Homer, becauſe he was born blind. Velleius Pater- 
culus rejects this ſtory with contempt. If any 
« man, ſays he, believes that Homer was born blind. 
« he muſt be ſo himſelf; and even have loſt all his 
* ſenſes.“ Indeeed, according to the obſervation of 
(f) Cicero, Homer's works are rather pictures than 
poems; ſo perfectly does he paint to the life, and ſet 
the images of every thing, he undertakes to deſcribe, 
before the eyes of the reader: And he ſeems to have 
been intent upon introdueing all the moſt delightful 
and agreeable objects, that nature affords, into his 
writings, and to make them in a manner paſs in review 
before his Waste. „ 
+ What is. moſt aſtoniſhing in this poet is, that 
having applied himſelf the firſt, at leaſt of thoſe that 
are known, to that kind of poetry, which is the moſt 
ſublime and difficult of all, he ſnould however ſoar ſo 
high, and with ſuch rapidity, at the firſt flight as it 
were, as to carry it at once to the utmoſt perfection; 
which ſeldom or never happens in other arts, but by 
ſlow degrees, and after a long ſeries of years. 
The kind of poetry we are ſpeaking of, is the epick 
poem, ſo-called from the Greek word tra ; becauſe it 
is an action related by the poet. The ſubject of this 
poem muſt be great, inſtructive, ſerious, containing 
only one principal event, to which all the reſt mutt 
refer, and be ſubordinate: And this principal action 
„ e en 32 e mt 
(e) Lib. ii, e. 33. () Tuſcul. Quzſt I. v. n. 214. 
*,Quem fi quis cæcum genitum boc maximum eſt, quod neque 
utat, omnibus ſenſibus orbus eſt, ante illum, quem ille imitaretur; 
e. es, naeque poſt illum, qui imitarĩi eum 
4. Clariſſimum deinde Homeri poſſit, inventus eſt; neque quem- 


7 
3 


= 


illuxit ingenjum, ſine exemplo quam alium, cujus operis primus 
maximum: qui magnitudine ope- auctor fuerit, in eo perfectiſſimum 
ris, & fulgore carminum, ſolus prreter Homerum & Archilochum 
eppellari Poeta, meruit. In quo reperiemus, Vell. Pater, I. i. c. 3. 


years before his time, that is, three hundred and Ant. J c. 
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mmuſt have paſſed a certain pace of time, which muſt 
not exceed a year at moſt . 
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Homer has compoſed: two poems of this Kind, the 
Iliad and the Odyſſey: The ſubject of the firſt is the 
anger of Achilles, ſo pernicious to the Greeks, when 
they beſieged Ilion, or Troy; and that of the ſecond 
is che voyages and adventures: of URL; after che 
taleing. of that city 

It is remarkable that 0 nation in the world how. 
ever learned and ingenious, has ever produced any 
poems comparable to his; and that whoever have at- 
tempted any works of that kind, have taken their 
plan and ideas from Homer, borrowed all their rules 
from him, made him their model, and have only ſuc- 
ceeded in proportion to their ſucceſs in copying him. 
The truth is, Homer was an original genius, and fit 
for others to be formed r (8) Fons Freer Ho- 
merus. : 

All the 8 men and the maſk exilied Fenlates, 
that have appeared for theſe two thouſand and five or 
ſix hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and elſewhere; 
thoſe, whoſe. writings we are forced ſtill to admire; 
who are ſtill our maſters, and who teach us t6 think, | 
to . xeaſon, to ſpeak, and to write; all theſe, “ ſays 
Madam Dacier, acknowledge: Homer to be the greateſt 


of poets, and look upon his poems as the model for 


all tucceeding poets to form their taſte and judgement 
upon. After all this, can there be any man ſo con- 


_ ceited of his own talents, be they never ſo great, as 


reaſonably to preſume, that his deciſions mould pre- 
vail againſt ſuch an univerſal concurrence of judgement 
in perſons of the moſt Nee abilnies and cha- 
racks 21:5 SO OLETS 
So many teſtimonies, fo ancient, ſo Wan and ſo 
univerſal, entirely juſtify Alexander the Great's fa- 


vourable judgement of the works of Homer, which he 


looked upon as the moſt excellent and valuable pro- 


duction of human wit; (9) e * an ae 
21 6 | | : 

| | 5 Quin- | 
2 -1-T&) Plin. e 65 wid. c. 29. 3 
3 —_ s life, which ts Ra Io to the tranſlation of the Iliad, 


So 


2 ˙ DBEERECR 

(i) Quintilian, after having made a magnificent en- 
comium, upon Homer, gives us a juſt idea of his cha- 
rater and manner of writing in theſe few words: Hunc 
nemo in magnis ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate ſupara- 
rerit. Idem lætus ac preſſus, jucundus & gravis, tum copid 
tum brevitate mirabilis. In great things, what a ſubli- 
mity of expreſſion; and in little, what a juſtneſs and 
propriety! Diffuſive and conciſe, pleaſant and grave, 
equally admirable both for his copiouſneſs and his 
Hxsiop. The moſt common opinion is, that he 
was contemporary with Homer. It is ſaid, he was born 
at Cuma, a town in ZEolis, but that he was brought 
up at Aſcra, a little town in Bœotia, which has ſince 
paſſed for his native country. Thus Virgil calls him 
the old man of Aſcra. (4) We know little or nothing 
of this poet, but by the few remaining poems of his, 

all in bexameter verſe; which are, iſt, Te Works and 
Days; 2dly, The. Theogony, or the genealogy of the 
gods; 3dly, The Shield of Hercules: Of which laſt, ſome 
doubt whether it was written by Heſiod, .. | 
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1. In the firſt of theſe poems, entitled, The Worts 
and Days, Heſiod treats of agriculture, which requires, 


beſides a great deal of labour, a prudent obſervation 
of times, { 
cellent ſentences and maxims for the conduct of life. 
He begins it with a ſhort, but lively deſcription of 
two ſorts of diſputes; the one fatal to mankind, the 
ſource of quarrels, diſcords, and wars; and the other. 
infinitely uſeful and beneficial to men, as it ſharpens 
their wits, excites a noble and generous emulation 
among them, and prepares the way for the invention, 
and improvement of arts and ſciences. He then makes 
an admirable deſcription of the four: different ages of 
the world; the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the 
iron age. The perſons who lived in the golden age, 
are thoſe whom Jupiter after their death turned into fo. 
many Genii “ or ſpirits, and then appointed them as 
guardians over mankind, giving them a commiſſion to 
N | ff... OS 
(i) Quin. I. x. cap. 2. (0) Eclog. vi. v. 70, ® Aalfengd. 


eaſons, and days. This poem is full of ex- 
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go up and down the earth, inyifible to the fgllt of 


: 


men, and to obſerve all their good and evil ackions. 


This poem was Virgil's model in pang, bis. 
Georgicks, as he himſelf acknowledges in thi | 


is verſe : 
Aſcræumque cano Romana per oppida carmen, () 
Aud ing the Aſcrean, verſe to Roman ſwains. 


The choice made by theſe two illuſtrious poets of 
this ſubje& for the exerciſe of their muſe, ſhows in 


> 


what honour the ancients held. agriculture, and the 


feeding of cattle, the two innocent ſources of wealth 
and plenty. It is much to be deplored, that in after- 

ages men departed from a taſte ſo agreeable to nature, 
and fo well adapted to the preſervation. of innocence 


and good manners. Avarice and luxury, have entirely 


baniſhed it the world. (m) Nimirum alil ſubiere Titus, 
circaque alia mentes bominum detinentur, & avaritie 
tantum artes coluntur. 5 
2. The Theogony of Heſiod, and the poems of 
Homer, may be looked upon as the ſureſt and moſt 
authentick archives and monuments of the theology of 


the ancients, and of the opinion they had of their gods. 


For we are not to ſuppoſe, that theſe poets were the 
inventors of the fables, which we read in their writings. 
They only collected and tranſmitted to poſterity the 
traces of the religion which they found eſtabliſhed, and 
which prevailed in their time and county. 

3. The Shield of Hercules is a ſeparate fragment of a 
poem, wherein, it is pretended, Heſtod celebrated the. 
moſt illuſtrious heroines of antiquity: And it bears that 


title, becauſe it contains, among other things, a long 
_ deſcription of the ſhield of Hercules, concerning whom. 


the ſame poem relates a particular adventure. 
The poetry of Heſiod, in thoſe places that are ſuſ- 
ceptible of ornament, is very elegant and delightful, 
but not ſo ſublime and lofty as that of Homer. Quin 
tilian reckons him the chief in the middle manner of 


writing. (1) Datur ei palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 


| . — Archy | 
Y Georg. I. ii. v. 76. () Plin. in Procein. J. xiv. (2) Lib. i. c. 3. 
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0 F A REEC E. 
ARCHILOCHUS. | The poet 


vantage in common with Homer, according to Velleius 
Paterculus, that he carried at once a kind of poet 

which he invented, to a very great perfection. The 
feet which gave their name to theſe verſes, and which 
at firſt were the only ſort uſed, are compoſec 
ſhort, and one long ſyllable. The Iambick verſe, ſuch, 
as it was invented by Archilochus, ſeems very proper 
for the vehement and energick ſtyle: Accordingly we 
ſee, that Horace, ſpeaking ef this poet, ſays, that it 
was his anger, or rather his rage, that armed him with 
his Iambicks, for the h and erde of his 

vengeance. 3 


- Archilochum proprio rabies armavit nel. « 0) 


And Quintilian * ſays, he had: an; uncommon. force 
of expreſſion 3 was full of bold thoughts, and of thoſe, 
ſtrokes that are ſhort, but keen and piercings in A 


ptr born in. AM. 
Paros, inventor of the lambick verſe, lived in the , 3280. 


time of. Candaules, king of Lydia. He has this ad- " Tl 70 . 


of one 


word, his ſtyle was ſtrong and nervqus, The longeſt . 


of his poems were ſaid to be the beſt. The world have 
paſſed the ſame judgement upon the orations of De- 


moſthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom ſays the ſame | 


of his friend Atticus's letters. 


(p) The verſes of Archilochus were extremely biting ; 


and licentious; witneſs thoſe he writ againſt Lycam- 
bus, his father-in-law, which drove. him into deſpair, 

For this double + reaſon, his poetry, how excellent 
ſoever it was reckoned in other reſpects, was baniſhed 
out of mare as ogy more: Bkely ta .catrupt the 


hearts 
00 Art. Poet, (?). Hem Epod, Od 


1. vi. 1 Epikt, xix. 1. i. 
4 Summa i! in hoc vis elocutionis, 


runt, quod eorum parum verecun- 
cum validæ tim breves vibranteſ- 


que ſententize, plurimum ſangui- 


_ AE nervorum. Ei. I. xX. 


na plus moribus noceret, quàm in- 
ani Archilochi i iam- 


bus, ſic epiſtola longiſſima — 


2 2 Ariſto 


que optima videtur. Cic. Epift. xi. 


I. 16. Atticum. 
} Lacedzmonii libros Archilo- 


chi è civitate ſua exportari juſſe- 


dam ac pudicam le&ionem arbi- 
trabantur. Noluerunt enim eã li- 
berorum ſuorum animos Imbui, 


geniis prodeſſet. Itaque maximum 
poetam, aut certè ſummo proxi- 
mum, quia domum ſibi inviſam 
obſccenis maledictis laceraverat, 
carminum exilio mulctarunt. Vel. 


Pat, I, Vie . 3. 
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hearts and manners of young people, than to be uſeful 
in cultivating: their underſtanding. We have only 


ſome. very ſhort fragments that remain of this poet. 


Such a niceneſs in a heathen people, in regard to the 
quality of the books which they thought young people 
ſhould be permitted to read, is highly worth our notice, 
and juſtly reproaches many Chriſtians, 

_ Hieyonax. This poet was of Epheſus, and ſigna- 
liſed his wit ſome years after Archilochus, in the 
fame kind of poetry, and with the ſame force and 


vehemence. He was ugly, little, lean, and lender. 


Two celebrated ſculptors and brothers, Bupalus and 


Athenis, (ſome call the latter Anthermus) diverted 
themſelves at his expence, and repreſented him in a 
ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack ſatyrick 
7 Hipponax retorted their pleaſantry with ſuch 


keen ſtrokes of ſatire, that they hanged themſelves out 


of mortification : Others ſay they only quitted the city 


of Epheſus, where Hipponax lived. His malignant 


pen did not ſpare even thoſe to whom he owed his life. 
ow monſtrous was this! Horace ＋ joins Hipponax 
with Archilocus, and repreſents them as two poets 
equally dangerous. In the Anthologia (r) there are 
three or four epigrams, which deſcribe Hipponax as ter- 
rible even after death. They admoniſh travellers to 


avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dreadful hail 


perpetually pours, G ro xaxagern rap, roy Su 


Fuge grandinantem tumulum, borrendum. 


It is thought he invented the Soazon verſe, in which 
the Spondee is uſed inſtead of the Iambus in the ſixth 
foot of the verſe that bears that name. 
© STESICHORvs. He was of Himera, a town in Sicily, 
and excelled in Lyrick poetry, as did thoſe other poets 
| | 8 | we 

| ii O03 Anthol;L, is 1 
Hipponacti notabilis vultiis carminum diſtrinxit in tantum, ut 
fœditas erat: quamobrem imagi- credatur aliquibus ad laqueum cos 


nem ejus laſcivia jocorum ii pro- impuliſſe: quod falſum eſt. Plin. 


poſuere ridentium circulis. Quod I, xxxvi. c. 35. 
| to 


Hipponax indignatus amaritudinem = 
= + In malos aſperrimus 
Parata tollo cornua: 
Quales Lycambe ſpretus inſido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. Eod. vi. 
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verſes of which, digeſted into odes and ſtanzas, were 
ſung to the lyre, or to other ſuch like inſtruments. 
Stefichorus flouriſhed betwixt the 37th and 47th Olym- 
piad. (s) Pauſanias, after many*other fables, relates, 
that Stefichorus having been puniſhed with the Ioſs of 
fight for his ſatyrical verſes againſt Helena, did nqt 
recover it, till he had retracted his invectives, by 


we are going to ſpeak of. Lyrick poetry is that, the 


writing another ode contrary to the firſt ; which latter 


kind of ode is ſince called Palinodia. Quintilian * ſays, 
that he ſung of wars and illuſtrious heroes, and that he 
ſupported. upon the lyre all the dignity and majeſty of 
' ALCMAN. | He was of Lacedzmon, or, as ſome 
will have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about 
the ſame time as Steſichorus. Some make him the 
firſt author of amorous verſes. 

Aicaus. He was born at Mitylene in Leſbos: It 
is from him that the Alcaick verſe derived its name. 


He was a profeſſed enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, 


| and particularly to 'Pitracus, againft whom he perpe- 
tually inveighed in his verſes. (7) It is ſaid of him, 


that being once in a battle; he was ſeiſed with fuch fear 


and terrour; that he threw down his afms, and ran. 


away. + Horace has thought fit to give us the ſame 
account of himfelf. Poets do not value themſelves ſo 
much upon proweſs as upon wit. 4 Quintilian ſays, 
that the ſtyle of Alcæus was cloſe, magnificent, and 
accurate; and to complete his character adds, that 


he very much reſembled Homer. 3 
-  StMONIDES. This poet was of the iſland of Ceos 
in the Egean ſea. He continued to flouriſh at the 
time of Xerxes's expedition. He f excelled ptinci- 
0) Pauſ. in Lacon. p. 200. d) Herod, I. v. e. 95. 


| ® Steſfichorum, quam fit ingenio fugam Senſi, relicta non bene par- 
validus, materiæ quoque oſtendunt, mula. Hor: Od. vii. l. 2 
maxima bella & clariſſimos canen- +7 eloquendo brevis & mag- 


| tem duces, & epici carminis onera nificus & diligens, plerumque Ho- 

Iyra ſuſinentem. L. x. c. 1. T. ß ²— - 

1 Tecum Philippos & celerem © GR ts TEN ene 

| I Sed ne reliftis, Muſa procax, jocis 
Tex retractes munera næniæ, Horat. 


Meſtius lacrymis Simonideis. Catall. 


THE Ans nog r, 


10 a 


pal 10 funeral ele he he . invention of me⸗ 
yh 5. aſcribed. to ar, 5 I f By | 
1 At twenty-four 


Hieto, 


Weg. And carried, the Prize 
1 


which ch I have . Oe. 


years « of a8. he, See 
off poetry. I 


The anſwer he gave a prince, who, aſked ; x1 
Wi 'God v Was, is much celebrated. That prince was 


king of Syracuſe, The poet defired a, day to 


eonfider the ueſtion 1 to him. On the r morrow 


he aſked. two days; an \ whenever. he was called 


ft 


upon, for his a anſwer, he 


doubled the. time. 2 


furpriſed : at this behaviour, demanded. his rea 
rit. It is, replied Simonides, beca ale 


e 


conſider the queſtion, the more ohſcureę it ſeerns ;. 3; Quin 
uante 7 0 5 confiders, tanto. mihi res videtur. obſcurior. 
he anſwer was wile, if it proceeded 185 the high idea 


underſtanding can compre 


* Is After havins travelle: 


| Ie he conceived of the een which ꝓ no 


chend, nor any tongue expreſs. 
{ ra, mapy; cities H Alis, 


and. amaſſed confi erable . wealth | by celebrating che 


praiſes, of | thoſe, in his yerſes, w werg capable of re- 


Warding him well, he 'embarkec for the iſlagpl of Ceos 


His native country. 'The ſhi 
one, en 
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took. Do care of any thing; 


reaſon f or 12 he replied, 


. Alecum, inguit, 


the c com pany were drgwng 


were robb 


N 


they ere to ſave, and. thoſe OE to ſhore 
d by [IDs All that eſcaped. went- to 


1p 55 calt Way. Every 


deavdured to fave what they could. 8 


and ben he mas aſked the 
ot EAI Li bew about 
ea, ſunt cunsia. 9 ER of 
|. by the weight of _ 


Clazome: a, Which was not far from the place where 


the veſſe was loſt. One 


of. the citizens, who. loved 


e and had read the poems of Simonides with 


Ereat a 


ta) Eid. de Nat. Deor. I. i. n. 
* Method of teaching and Rudying 


the Belles. Lettres. 


* 


+ Cert hoc eſt Deus, quod & 
cm dicitur, non poteſt dici: cum 


_ #ſtimatur, non poteſt æſtimari; 


cùm comparatur, non poteſt com- 
parari; cùm definitur, ipſa defi- 


nitione creſcit. S. Aug. e de 
temp. cix. 


miration, was exceedingly Þ pleaſed, and thought 


Aan Aus G3 it 
45. "& 1 8 5 ). iv. 2 


i; 1 F n pe: us an- 
b. Et ide bc Beos 


ſum ct, n eo ſic 
os ne #ftimamus,, — inæſtimg- 
Pifem dicimus. Eloquar, quem- 
admodum ſentio,.. "Ya pogo | 
Dei, qui ſe PU noſſe, minuit : 


* P * 2 


7 . 
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it an hond ur to receive him into his hole. He ſup- 
pied him abundantly with neceffaries, whilſt, the reſt 
were obliged to beg through the. Al Theę poet upon 
aue en em, did not ider to 185 TE 15 juſtly he 
had anſwere 1 them in tegard to his e effects: Dixi, in- 
9 5 51 4% cum eſſe cuncis; vos quod rapwſtis perit. 

15 1 with kiving di 
by ne avs pk. in making his Pre venal, No, not com 
Poſing any y yerſes tin he had a greed on the price 
Rem (20 In Ariſtotle fs 99 1 7 a proof of this, Which 


Xe * 
, * 6 
— * 


onoured poetry, 


does kim no honour. E 8 had won the prize. 


in the chariot-races, delired 8 5 monides to compoſe a 
ſon of, triümph upon that fubject. 

thinkin the. * d ſokficient replied, 10 5 . 
not treit it well, © This Prize had been won by mules, 
and he ch ed that er did not afford the proper 


niatter praiſe, Greater offers were made him, 


which Cn led the mulez and the poem was made. 
Money? has long had power to beſtow nobility and beauty. 
| Er genus & formam regina pecunia ai 
As this animal is generated between a fhe- aſs and an 
horſes the poet, as Ariſtotle obſerves; conſidered them 


at firſt only on the | baſe ſide. of their pedigree. But 
money made him take them in the other light; .and he 
ſtyled: them! illuſtrious foals of rapid Reeds 2 * art 
Aon dd Qularrpes 7 Tiro. 

Sarrho. She was of the ſame lg add. ved at 
1 ſame time with Alcæus. The Sapphick verſe tobk 


name from her. She compoſed a conſiderable num- 
ber of poems, of which there are but two remaining: 


Which are ſufficient to ſatisfy us that the praiſes given 
her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetick ſoftneſs, num- 
bers, harmony, and infinite 1 of her poetry, are 
not without foundation. As à further proof of her 
merit, ſhe was called the wank Muſe; and the people 
of Mitylene engraved her i image upon "their money. It 
were to be wiſhed, that the purity of her manners had 
ara we rota to 1 bony: of her e and that ſhe 


: ED 


p (91 Rhet. ** iii. c. 2. 
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_ (a) Argen Ron. This poet was of Tecs, a city of 
Tonia, He lived in the 27d Olympiad,  Anacreon 


| ſpent a great part of his time at the court, of Polycra- 
tes, that happy tyrant of Samos; and not only ſhared 
in all his pleafures, but was of his council. C5) Plato 
tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the ſons © Piſiſtra-; 
tus, ſent a veſſel of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote 
him a moſt obliging letter, intreating him to come to 

| Athens, where his excellent works would be eſteemed 
and reliſhed as they deſerved. It is ſaid, the only ſtudy. 
of this poet was joy and pleaſure: And thoſe remains 
we have of his poetry ſufficiently confirm it. We ſee 
plainly in all his verſes, that his hand writes What his 
| heart feels and dictates. It is impoſſible to expreſs the 
elegance and delicacy of his poems: Nothing could 
be more eſtimable, had their object been more noble. 
_- TatsPrs. He was the firſt inventor of Tragedy. 
I defer ſpeaking of him, till I come to give ſome 

account of the tragick poet. 

Of the Seven WISE-MEN of -GRBECH, : ||: - | 
ITheſe men are too famous in antiquity to be otnit-: 
ted in this preſent hiſtory. Their lives are written by 
Diogenes Laertiuss. fe 221 7H $380 1 5 
IA ESs, be Milęſian. If Cicero“ is to be believed, 
Thales was the moſt illuſtrious of the ſeven Wife men. 
It: was he that laid the firſt foundations of philoſophy 
in Greece, and founded the ſect called the Ionick ſect; 
becauſe he, the founder of it, was born in the eountry 
en en,, . 36 HEE ao 199 
(e) He held water to be the firſt principle of all 
things; and that God was that intelligent being, by 
which all things were formed by water. The firſt of 
theſe opinions he had borrowed from the Egyptians, 
who, ſeeing the Nile to be the cauſe of the fertility of 
(a) Herod. I. iii. e. 177. (5) In Hippar. p. 228, 229. 

N (e) Lib. . de Nat? Deo. n. 9 PS 


* Princeps Thales, unus e ſep- mas ferunt. Lib. iv. Acad NQueft 
tem cui ſex reliquos conceſſiſſe prœæ- n. 11%. 
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water was the principle of all. * E It 
He was the firſt of the Greeks that ſtudied aſtronomy. 
He had exactly foretold the time of the eelipſe of the 
ſun — in the reign of Aſtyages, king of 
Media, of which mention has been made already. 
He was alſo the firſt that fixed the term and duration 
of the ſolar year among the Grecians. By comparing 
the bigneſs of the ſun's body with that of the moon, 


252 
all ein late might eaſily 1 from chence, that | 


he thought he had diſcovered that the body of the 
moon was in ſolidity but the 720th part of the ſun's 


body, and, conſequently, that the folid body of the fun 


was above 700 times bigger than the ſolid: body of the 8 


moon. This computation is very far from being true; 


as the ſunꝰ's ſolidity exceeds not only 700 times, but 
many millions of times, the moon's magnitude or ſoli- 
lidity. But we know that in all theſe matters, and par- 
ticularly in that of which we are now ſpeaking, the firſt 
obſervations and diſcoveries were very imper fett. 

(dA) When Thales travelled into Egypt, he difcovered 
an eaſy and certain method for taking the exact height 
of the pyramids, by obſerving the time when the tha- 


dow of our d is equab in en to "_ height of the 
body itſelf. 


(e) To ſhow chat ohilaſoptiors were not ſo: deſtitute 


of that. ſort of talents and capacity which is proper 
for buſineſs, as ſome people imagined; and that they 
would be as ſucceſsful as others in growing rich, if 
they- thought fit to apply themſelves that way, he 


bought the fruit of all the olive trees in the territory 
of Miletas before they were in bloſſom. The profound 
knowledge he had of nature had probably 3 — him 


to foreſee that the year would be extremely fertile. It 


3 proved ſo in effect; and he made a contiderable profit | 


of his bargain. 8 
He uſed to thank the gods for chere things that he 


was born a reaſonable creature, and not x:beaſt; a man, 


and not a woman; a Greek, and not a Barbarian. 

Upon his mother's preſſing him to Seer when be was 

Vun Aa young, 
(4) Plin. lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. (e) Cic. lib, 1, de a n. 111. 
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young, he told her, it was then too ſoon; and after 


ſeveral years were ehren he told ny: it Fong then too 
late. | 


As. he . one day illi and vie attentively | 


contemplating. the ſtars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. 
Ha! ſays to him a ou old woman that was by, how 


will you perceive what paſſes in the heavens, and what 


is ſo infinitely above your head, if you cannot ſe What 


is juſt at your feet, and before your noſe? 


He was born the firſt year of the 35th, and died the 


_ firſt year of the 58th Olympiad : Conſequently: he 
lived to be above ninety years of age. 
| SoLon.. His life has been already related at length. 
Cnito. He was a Lacedæmonian: Very lictle> is 
related of him. Æſop afking him one day, how Jupiter 


employed himſelf? 45 bumbling thoſe, ſays he, that 


exalt themſelves, and exalting thoſe that abaſe' them ſelves. 
He died of joy at Piſa, upon ſeeing his ſon win the 
prize at boxing, at the Olympick games. He ſaid, 
when he was dying, that he was. not conſcious to him- 
ſelf of having committed any fault during the whole 


courſe of his life (an opinion well becoming the pride 


* 


— re 8 


and blindneſs of a heathen philoſopher); unleſs it was 


once, by having made uſe of a little diſſimulation and 
evaſion, in giving judgement in favour of a friend: In 
which action he did not know whether he had done 
well or ill. He died about the 32d Olympiad. | 

PiTTacvs.. He was of Mitylene, a city of * 
Joining with the brothers of Alcæus, the famous Ly- 
rick poet, and with Alcæus himſelf, who was at the 
head of the exiled party, he drove the b who had 
uſurped the government out of that iſland. 5 

The inhabitants of Mitylene, being at war wich the 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 
To ſpare the blood of his fellow- citizens he offered to 
fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in ſingle combat. 
The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was victorious, 


and killed his adverſary. The Mitylenians, out of 


gratitude, with unanimous conſent conferred the ſove- 
reignty of the ne upon _— which he GI and 
8 N | | behaved | 


EI ( 


. 1 = ve. _ 
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i behaved himfelf with ſo much moderation and wiſdom, 


that he was always reſpected and beloved by hisſubjects, 

In the mean time Alcæus, who was a declared ene- 
my to alt tyrants, did not fy Pittacus in his verſes, 
notwithſtanding the rhildneis of his government and 


355 


temper, but inveighed ' ſeverely againſt him. The 


poet fell afterwards into Pittacus's hands, who was ſo 
far from taking revenge, that he gave him his liberty, 
and ſhowed by that act of clemency and generoſity 

that he was only a tyrant in name. 
After having governed ten years with great equity 
and wiſdom, he voluntarily reſigned his authority, and 
retired. He uſed to ſay, that the proof of a good 

government was to 1 ſubjects, not to be afraid 
of their prince, but to be afraid for him. It was a 


maxim with him, that no man ſhould ever give him- 


ſelf the liberty of ſpeaking ill of a friend, or even of 
an enemy, He died in the 32d Olympiad. 

Bras. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged 
Alyattus, king of Lydia, by ſtratagem, to raiſe the 
fiege of Priene, where he was born. This city was 


hard preſſed with famine; upon which he ' cauſed two 


mules to be fattened, and contrived a way to have 
them paſs into the enemy's camp. The good condi- 
tion they were in -aftoniſhed the king, who thereupon 
ſent deputies into the city, upon pretence of offering 
terms of peace, but really to obſerve ' the ſtate of the 
town and- the people. - Bias, guefling their errand, 
ordered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of 
ſand, and thoſe heaps to be covered over with corn. 
When the deputies returned, and made report to 


the king, of the great plenty of proviſion they had 


ſeen in the city, he heſitated no longer, but concluded 
a treaty, and raiſed the ſiege. + One of the maxims 
of Bias, particularly taught and recommended, was to 
do all the good we can, and aſcribe all rhe glory of it 

to the gods. eee N 
eee es A2 + © CLEOBULUS. 
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He invited 175 io Fry and.! ive Wi * When 


5 were e <> 
7 ERTANDER... Je. — numbered aſpong Wi 

he 1 5 a tyrant of — When: he 

had Bt macs himſelf maſter of that-city,;jhe-writ na 

CE Ea res 

ares he "ſhould take with his ne acquired ſubjects. 

The latter, e ny other anlwer, led the meſſen- 


Pes into a. fic wal th where in walking Yong he 
Hier reg: 5.3 1 car I the cars en = at one 
of + riander Des Sas u 1 

| gate of e e AAIWFry; which 
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ks 1an 
tarch, fr did got reliſh fo.cracl an uadvige. 
(3). de Wrote c ue dene A the: viſe-mes, 
inviting em to, ame time wyth,hium.at Corinth, as 
hey had dong; t hs. Fea before. Af 0 wich Crcelus. 
rinces in thoſe 7 thought themſelves mych hanour- 
5 ed, Nhęn they could have ſuch gueſts ig. their hauſes, 
| M Plucarch, deſcribes an egtertainmens, which-Perian- 
| er gaye theſe illuſtrious, gueſts; apdghſeryes,: as the 
lame rims; that —— ſimplicity Tits ddp ed £9 
the taſſe —_— of the perſons entertained, did 
him much, more honour, than the gfeateſt magnifigenco = 
P'S; dong. The ſubject of their diſcaurſe at 
Table, 15 19 0 0 Eh and ſeriqus, apdſbmetines 
ge die z of. the company propoſed this 
gue ch is —— perfeck popular govarn: 
megt? hat, anſwered Solon, where an injury dane to 
any private citizen is ſuch to the whole. : That, 
ſays Bias, where the, law has no ſuperior: hat, ſays 
Thales, where the inhabitants are neither 00 rich, nor 
too non That, lays Anacharſis, where virtue is 
honoured, 
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bonouted, and vice deteſted: Says Pittacus, where Gig: 
nities are always conferred upon the virtuous; and neve 
upon tie wicked: Says Cleobuliis; where the citizens 
fear blame, more than puniſnment: Says Chito, whete 
the Jaivs are more re arded, and have dibre authorlt 
than the Grators, From all theſe opinions Periander 
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concluded, that the moſt perfect popular government 


would be'that which cate neareſt to atiſtocracy, where 
the ſovereign authority is lodged in the kaut of a few 

men of honour and virtue. 
Whilſt theſe wiſe emen were alfembled tolibther at 
Periander's court; & courier Arwed from Atrafis king 
of Egypt; with à letter for Bias, with whom that Kin 
kept 4 doſe correſpondence.” The purport of this et- 
ter was, to cônſult Him ho he ſhoult anſwer a p 
poſal made te him by the king of Ethiopia, of his 
drinking up the ſea; in which caſe the Ethiopian kin 
8 prothiſed: to refign to hic a certain number of cities in 
his dominions : But if he did not do'it, then he, Ama- 
ſis, was to give up the ſame number of his cities to the 
king of Ethiopia, le was ufual im thoſe days fot 
Princes to propound ſuch enigmatical and Pet ling 
queſtions to otie another. Bias anſwered" him dire ly; 
and adviſed' him tb accept the offer, on tondition the 


the we of Ethiopia would ſtop all the rivers that flo red 


into the'ſea 5 for the buſineſs was only to drink vp the 
ſea, and not the fers. We find an anfoet to the 
ſame effect aſcribe td Pfeßp- 

I muſt not here forget tod rake aokias, "this chaſe 


viſe. men, of whom I have deen ſpeaking F, Were An bers 


of poetry, and compoſed verſes cemfeltte⸗ {ſore of 
them a confidetabJe number; upon _—_ If mbra- 
lity and roms wich are” certainly töpicks Hot itn 
worthy of the muſes. (d) Selon however is feproached 
for having written ſome licentious verſes; whith may 
teach us hes judgement we ought to form of theſe 
pretended wiſe-men of the pagan World. 
© Infteat of dome ef ide ue wen which 7 have men- 


tone, ſome people have ſubſtituted others; 4 Ana- 


„„ charſis, 
(a) Plut. in S9lon, p- 79. 8 4 
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charſis, for example, Myſo, Epimenides, Pherecydes 


The firſt of theſe is the moſt known in ſtory. 


_ ANacHaRs1s, Long before Solon's time the Scy- 
thian Nomades were in great reputation for their ſim- 
plicity, frugality, temperance, and juſtice. (e) Homer 
calls them a very juſt nation. Anacharſis was one of 
theſe Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain 
Arhenian, once in company with Anacharſis, reproach- 


ed him with his country : My country, you- think, re- 


plied Anachaſis, is no great honour to me; and you, 
Sir, in my opinion, are no great honour to your coun- 


try. His good ſenſe, profound knowledge, and great 


experience, made him paſs for one of the ſeven wiſe- 
men. He writ a treatiſe in verſe upon the art military, 
and compoſed another tract on the laws of Scythia. - 
He uſed to make viſits to Solon. It was in a con- 
verſation with him, that he compared laws to cobwebs, 


which only entangle little flies, whilſt waſps and hor- 
nets break through tlhemm. | 5 


4 
* = * 


Being inured to the auſtere and poor life of the Scy- 
thians, he ſer little value upon riches. Crœſus invited 

him to come and ſee him, and without doubt hinted 
to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. © 1 have 
„% no occaſion for your gold, ſaid the Scythian in his 


s anſwer; I came into Greece only to enrich my 
mind, and improve my underſtanding ; I ſhall be 


% very well ſatisfied, if I return into my own coun- 
<« try, not with an addition to my wealth, but with an 
„ encreaſe of knowledge and virtue.” However, 
Anacharſis accepted the invitation, and went to that 


prince's court. 


(Y We have already obſerved that Eſop was much 


ſurpriſed and diſſatisfied at the cold and indifferent 


manner, in which Solon viewed the magnificence of 
the palace, and the vaſt treaſures of Crœſus; becauſe 
it was the maſter, and not the houſe, that the philoſo- 
pher would have had reaſon to admire. < Certainly,” 
ſays Anacharſis to Æſop on that occaſion, © you have 


forgot your own fable of the fox and panther. The 


| 8 n latter, 
(e) Iliad lib. xi. c. 6. (Y Plaut. in Conv, ſept. ſap. p. 155+ 
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4 latter, for her higheſt virtue, could only ſhow her 
fine ſkin,- beautifully marked and ſpotted with diffe- 
« rent colours: The fox's ſkin, on the contrary, was 
& very plain, but contained within it a treaſure of ſub- 
<« tilties, and ſtratagems of infinite value. This very 
& image,” continued the Scythian, ſnows me your own 
“character. You are affected with a ſplendid outſide, 


' «whilſt you pay little or no regard to what is truely 


<« the man, that is, to that which is in him, and conſe- 
« quently properly his“ W 
This would be the proper place for an epitome of 
the life and ſentiments of Pythagoras, who flouriſned 
in the time of which I have been ſpeaking. But this 
I defer till I come to another volume, wherein I deſign 
to join a great many philoſophers together in order to 
give the reader the better opportunity of comparing 
their reſpective doctrines and tenets. $42 
0p. I join Æſop with the wiſe-men of Greece; 
not only becauſe. he was often amongſt them *, but 
becauſe he taught true wiſdom with far more art than 
they do who teach it by rules and definitions. £ 
Zſop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he 
had abundance of wit; but with regard to his body, 
he was hunch-backed, little, crooked, deformed, and 
withal of every uncomely countenance; having ſcarce 
the _ of a man; and for a vety conſiderable time 
almoſt without the uſe of ſpeech. As to his condition 
of life, he was a ſlave; and the merchant who had 
bought him, found it very difficult to get him. off his 
hands, ſo extremely were people ſhocked at his 
unſightly figure and deformity” 
lj be firſt maſter he had, ſent him to labour in the 
field; whether it was that he thought him incapable of 
any better employment, or only to remove ſo diſagree- 
able an object out of his ſight. | 5 Fa 


A a 4 


* ZEſopus ille 3 Phrygia fabu- 
lator, haud immeritò ſapiens exiſ- 
timatus eſt: cùm quæ utilia mo- 
nitu ſualuſque erant, non ſevere, 
non imperidsè præcepit & cenſuit, 
ut philotophis mos eſt, ſed feſtivos 


delectabileſque apologos commen · 
tus, res ſalubriter ac proſpicienter 
animadverſas, in mentes animoſque 
hominum, cum audiendi quadaa 
illecebra induit. Aul. Gell, No, 

Art. lib. ii. cap. 29. | | 
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lle was afterwards ſold to a philoſopher, named 


Xanthus. I ſhould never have done, ſhould I relate 


N 


made diſhes, were tongues. Did I not order you, ſays 
Xanthus in a violent paſſion, to buy the beſt victuals 
the market afforded? And have I not obeyed your or- 
ders? ſays Æſop. Is there any thing better than tongues? 
Is not the tongue the bond of civil ſociety, the key of 
ſciences, and the organ of truth and reaſon? By means 


of the tongue cities are built, and governments eſta- 
bliſhed and adminiſtered: With that men inſtruct, per- 


ſuade and preſide in aſſemblies: It is the inſtrument, 
by which we acquit ourſelves of the chief of all our 
duties, the praiſing and adoring the gods. Well then, 
replied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to market 
again to-morrow, and buy me the worit things you can 


find. This ſame company will dine with me, and I 


have a mind to diverſify my entertainment. Æſop the 
next day provided nothing but the very fame diſhes ; 


telling his maſter, that the tongue was the worſt thing 
in the world. It is, ſays he, the inſtrument of all 


ſtrife and contention, the fomenter of law- ſuits, and 


the ſource of diviſions and wars; it is the organ of 


_ error, of lies, calumny, and blaſphemy. 


One of the firſt uſes he made of it was to go to Crœæ- 
ſus, who, on account of his great reputation and fame, 


Eſop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. 


. had been long deſirous to ſee him. The ſtrange de- 
Formity of Æſop's perſon ſhocked the king at firſt, and 


much abated the good opinion he had conceived of 
him. But the beauty of his mind ſoon diſcovered it- 


ſelf through the coarſe veil that covered it; and Crœe- 
ſius found, as Aſop faid on another occaſion, that we 


ought 


Ea 
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uality of the liquor it contains. 6 
(8) He made ſeveral voyages into Gone: dialer for 


1 
ugh not to conſider the form of —_— but the | 


pleaſure; or upon the affairs of Crœſus. Being at Athens 


ſome ſmall time after Piſiſtratus had uſurped the ſove 


reignty, and aboliſhed the popular government, and 


obſerving that the Athenians bore this new yoke with 
eat impatience, he repeated to them tit fable of the 
who demanded a king from Jupiter. 


It is doubted whether — fables of Æſop, fuch as 


we have them, are all his, at leaſt in regard to the ex- 
preſſion. Great part of them are aſcribed to Flanudius; 
who wrote his life, and lived in the 14th centurx. 

AÆſop is taken for the author and inventor of this 
ſimple and natural manner of conveying inſtruction 


by tales and fables ; WERE e e - 8 ſpeates 
of him: | 


 Xſopus autor quam materiam reperit, 
HFanc ego polivi verſibus ſenariis. 


5 But the ® glory of this invention is really the poet 
Heſiod's ; an invention, which does not ſeem to be of 
any great importance, or extraordinary merit; and yet 


has been much eſteemed and made uſe of by the great- | 


eſt philoſophers and ableſt politicians. (+) Plato tells 
us, that Socrates, a little before he died, turned fome 


of Æſop's fables into verſe: (i) And Plato himſelf 


earneſtly recommends it to nurſes to inſtruct their chil- 


dren in them betimes, in order to form their manners, 


and to infpire them early with the love of wiſdom. 

Fables could never have been ſo univerſally adopted 

by all nations, as we fee they have, if there was 1 
a vaſt fund of uſeful truths contained in them, and 


— * * boy 38 3 agree- 
6 Phedr. 1. i. fab. Mt :/f! (4) Plat. in Pha p. a. 
(i) Lib. ii.de Rep. p- 378. 


-» Illz que fabulze 25 \Tuſticorum & iraperitorum : i 
etiamſi Eee non ab Ape ) 8 ſimplicius quæ ficta ſunt audi 
acceperunt, (nam Mar — 2 unt, & capti voluptate, facile iis 


primus autor Heſiodus) nomine Vue delectantur conſentiunt. 


tamen ſopi maxime celebrantur, 


uintil, Il. v. c. 12. 
ducere- * — precipue 
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agreeably concealed under that plain and .negligent 
diſguiſe, in which their peculiar character conſiſts, 


The Creator certainly deſigning the proſpect of nature 


for the inſtruction of mankind, ' endowed the brute 
part of it with various inſtincts, inclinations; and pro- 
perties, to ſerve as ſo many pictures in little to man, of 


the ſeveral duties incumbent upon him; and to point 


out to him the good or evil qualities he ought to ac- 


quire or avoid. Thus has he given us, for inſtance, 


a lively image of meekneſs and innocence in the lamb ; 
of fidelity and friendſhip in the dog; and on the con- 
trary, of violence, rapaciouſneſs, and cruelty. in the 
wolf, the lion, and the tyger; and ſo of the other ſpecies 
of animals, and all this he has deſigned, not only as 
inſtruction, but as a ſecret reproof to man, if he ſhould 
be indifferent about thoſe qualities in himſelf, which 
he cannot forbear eſteeming, or deteſting, even in the 
brutes themſelves. . T7 : . 
This is a dumb language, which all nations under- 
ſtand: It is a ſentiment engraven in nature, which 


every man carries about him. Eſop was the firſt of 


all the prophane writers, who laid hold of, and unfolded 
it, made happy applications of it, and attracted men's 
attention to this ſort of genuine and natural inſtruc- 


tion, which is within the reach of all capacities, and 
equally adapted to perſons of all ages and conditions. 


He was the firſt that, in order to give body and 
ſubſtance to virtues, vices, duties and maxims of 


ſociety, did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent 


fiction, invent the method of clothing them with grace- 
ful and familiar images borrowed from nature, by 
giving language to brute beaſts, and aſcribing ſenſe 
and reaſon to plants and trees, and all ſorts of inanimate 
creatures. | : e 

The fables of Eſop are void of all ornament; but 
abound with good ſenſe, and are adapted to the capa- 

city of children, for whom they were more particu- 
larly compoſed. Thoſe of Phædrus are in a ſtyle 
ſomewhat more elevated and diffuſed, but at the ſame 


time have à ſimplicity and elegance, that very much 


reſemble 
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reſemble the Attick ſpirit and ſtyle in the plain way of 
writing, which was the fineſt and moſt delicate kind of 
compoſition in uſe among the Grecians. Monſieur de 
la Fontaine, who was very ſenſible that the French tongue 


s not ſuſceptible of the ſame elegant ſimplicity, has en- 


livened his fables with a ſprightly and original turn of 
thought and expreſſion, peculiar to himſelf, which no 
other perſon has yet been able to imitate. ' -  * 

It is not eaſy to conceive why Seneca lays down as 
a fact, that the Romans to his time had never tried 
their pens in this kind of compoſition. -Were the fables 
of Phædrus unknown to him? 

(k) Plutarch relates the manner of Æſop's death. 
He went to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and 
ſilver, to offer, in the name of Crœſus, a great ſacri- _ 

fice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a + conſi- 
derable ſum. A quarrel which aroſe between him and 
the people of Delphos, occaſioned him, after the ſacri- 
fice, to ſend back the money to Crœſus, and to in- 
form him, that thoſe for whom it was intended had 
rendered themſelves unworthy of his bounty, The 
Inhabitants of Delphos cauſed him to be condemned 
as guilty of ſacrilege, and to be thrown down from the 
top of a rock. The god, offended by this action, 
puniſhed them with a plague and famine ; ſo that to 
put an end to thoſe evils, they cauſed it to be ſignified 
in all the aſſemblies of Greece, that if any one, for the 
honour of Æſop, would come and claim vengeance for 
his death, they would give him ſatisfaction. (7) At the 
third generation a man from Samos preſented himſelf, 
who had no other relation to Æſop, but being deſcend- 
ed from the perſons who had bought that fabuliſt. The 
Delphians made this man ſatisfaction, and thereby 
delivered themſelves from the peſtilence and famine 

that diſtreſſed them. | | 
- The 


(k) De ſera numinis vindicta, p. 556, 557. (7) Herod, lib. it. 
Cap. 134. . | 

Non audeo te uſque eò pro- nuſtate connectas. Senec. de Con- 
dueere, ut fabellas quoque & Æſo- ſol. ad Polyb. c. xxvii. 
peos logos, INTENTATUM Roma- f Four mina's, equal to 240 
vis INGENIHS OPUS, ſolita tibi ve- Aires. 
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The Athenians, thoſe excellent judges of true glory, 
erected a noble ſtatue to this learned and ingenious 
ſtave; to let all the people know, ſays () Phedrus, 
that the ways of honour were open indifferently to all 
mankind, and that it was not to birth, but merit, they 
paid ſo diſtinguiſhing an honouƷ.,r.. 
Eſopo ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, 
Servumque collocarunt æterna in baſi, 
Patore honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 
Nec generi tribui, ſed virtuti gloriam. 


N (m) Lib. i. 
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called Ochus At his acceſſion he took the 
D dawe of Darius, which, according to Hero- 

a in the Perſian language, ſignifies an- Avenger, 
or a man that defeats the ſohemes of another; proba- 
bly, becauſe: he had puniſhed and put an end to the 
Eo — af the ee ere _ N 
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SE. CT, w_ 1 5 marrigges. Te 3 * 
A he 4 Re and pin ment of INTAPHERNES. The 
death of ORRTES. The ftory of DeMocenes a phyfe+ 
cian. The Jews permitted ta carry on the an 4 | 
their temple. The genero/ity. of SyvLOSON rewarded. 


| 32 Darius was elected king, he had mar- 
| ried the daughter of Gobryas, whoſe name is 
not known, / Artabarzanes, his etdeſt ſon by her, after< 
wands diſputed the empire with Xerxes. 
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(5) When Darius was ſeated in the throne, the bet- 
ter to ſecure. himſelf therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Attoſſa and Ariſtona. The former had been 
wife to Cambyſes, her own brother, and afterwards to 
Smerdis the Magian, during the time he poſſeſſed the 
throne. Ariſtona was ſtill a virgin, when — mar- 
ried her; and of &l] his wives, was the perſon he moſt 


loved. He likewiſe married Parmys, daughter of the 


true Smerdis, who was Cambyſes's brother, as alſo 
Phedyma, daughter to.Otanes, by whoſe management 
the impoſture of the Magian was diſcovered. By theſe 
wives-he-had-a great number of. children of both ſexes. 

We have already ſeen, that the ſeven conſpirators, 


who put the Magus to death, had agreed among them- 


ſelves, that he, whoſe horſe, on a day appointed, fr 
neighed, at the riſing of the ſun, ſhould be declared 


king; and that Darius's horſe, by an artifice of his 


groom, procured” his maſter” that honour: (c) The 
king, deſiring to tranſmit to future ages his gratitude 


for this ſignal and, extraordinary ſervice, cauſed an 


equeſtrian ſtatue to be ſet up with this inſcription : 
Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, © acquired the kingdom of 


Perſia by means of his horſe (whoſe name was inſerted) 
and of his groom, Oebares. There is in this inſeription, 


in which we ſee the king is not aſhamed to bwn' him- 
ſelf. indebted to his horſe and his groom for ſo tran- 
ſcendent a benefaction as the regal diadem, when it was 
his intereſt, one would think, to have it conſidered as 
the fruits of a ſuperior merit: There is, I ſay, in this 


inſcription, a ſimplicity and ſincerity peculiar to the 


* of thoſe ancient times, and extremely remote 
from the pride and vanity of ours. 

(d) One of the firſt cares of Darius, when he was 
ſettled in the throne, was to regulate the ſtate of the 
provinces, and to put his finances into good order. 
Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyſes had contented 


_ themſelves with receiving from the conquered nations 


ſuch free gifts only, as they voluntarily offered, and 

with requiring a certain number of troops when 1 
#5 7 [ 9214045! 154 ai Be 

(5) Herod, I. iii. c. $8, Fc) Ibid. (4) Ibid, e. 8997. 
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had occaſion for them. But Darius conceived, that it Dax. 
was impoſſible for him to preſerve all the nations, ſub- 
ject to him, in peace and ſecurity, without keeping up 
regular forces, and without aſſigning them a certain 
pay; or to be able punRually to give them that pay, 
without laying taxes and impoſitions upon the people. 
| In order therefore to regulate-the Ainet of 
his finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty 
diſtricts, or governments, each of which was annually 
fo pay à certain ſum to the ſatrap, or governor ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. The natural ſubjects, that 
is, the Perſians, were exempt from all impoſts. He- 
rodotus has an exact enumeration of theſe provinces, 
which may very much contribute to give us a juſt idea 
of the extent of the Perſian empire. 14, 

In Aſia it comprehended all that now belongs to the 
Perſians and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and 
part of Nubia; as alſo the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 
as far as the kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of 
Thrace. and Macedonia. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that in this vaſt extent of country, there were ſeveral 
nations, which were only tributary, and not properly 
ſubjects to Perſia; as is the cafe at this day with re- 
ſpect to the Turkiſh empire. LOR Sa od]: 

(e) Hiſtory obſerves, that Darius, in impoſing theſe 
tributes, ſhowed-great wiſdom and moderation. He 
ſent for rhe principal inhabitants of every province; 
ſuch as were beſt acquainted with the condition and 
ability of their country, and were obliged in intereſt 
to give him a true and impartial account. He then 
aſked them, if ſuch and ſuch ſums, which he propoſed 
to each of them for their reſpective provinces, were 
not too great, or did not exceed what they were able 
to pay; his intention being, as he told them, not to 
oppreſs his ſubjects, but only to require ſuch aids from 
them as were proportioned to their incomes, and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the defence of the ſtate. They 
all anſwered, that the ſums he propoſed were very rea- 
ſonable, and ſuch as would not be burthenſome to the 


people. 


(e) Plut, in Apophthegm. p. 273+ 
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Dazzvsc; Fe The king however, | was. pleaſed to abate one 


9 
f, chogſing rather 59 kpep a great deal within hound, 
But notwithſtanding this extraordinary moderation 


on the king's part, as there is ſomething 5 in all 
impaſts, the Perſſans who gave the ſurname of father 


1a Cyrus, and of maſter to Cambyſes, thought fit to 
characteriſe Darius with that of * merchant. 

„The. ſevgral- ums levied. by che impoſition of - theſe 
tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from the calcu- 


tion of Herodotus, which is. attended with great dif- 


. o 
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Bcul ties, amounted. in the Whole to about: torty · four 
millions per qanum French, or. ſomething leſs than two 
N 


(f) After the death of the Magian itnpoſtor, it was 


g agreed, that the Perſian; noblemen who: had conſpired 


gant, him, ſhould, beſides, ſeveral. other marks of 
preſence at all times, except when he was alone with 

the queen. Intapherges, one of. theſe noblemen, being 
refuled admittance inte the King's apartment, at 2 
time when the king and queen were in private together, 
in a violent rage fell foul. upon the officers af tbe 
palace, abuſed them outrageouſty, cuttiſig their faces 

with; his ſeymitar. Darius ; highly reſcoted ſo heinous 
an inſult 3 and at firit apprehended: it; might be a com 
ſpicacy amongſt the; noblemen.. But when be was well 
aſſured of the contrary; he cauſed Itaphernes, with 
bis children andcall that were of his family to be taken 
up, and ihad them all condemned to he put to death 
confounding; through 2 blind excels; af ſeverity, the 
innocent wich the guilty. . In thefe unhappy; circum» 
ſtances the criminal's lady went every day to the gates 


of the palace, crying and weeping in the moſt lament- 


able manner, and never ceaſing to implore the king's 


clemency with all; the pathetick eloquence of ſorrow 


and diſtreſs. The king could not reſiſt ſo, moving a 
lin 220907 J n emit. 5 3 2643 9 ſpectacle, 
1 Al (0) Her I. c. 128, 119. 32 . 8 Tl 
r ſignifies ſomething flill language. It may fignify a Broker, 
more mean and contemptible ; but I or a Retailer, azy one ' that buys to 
40 not Inoau hoe tonexprefs is. in our ſtil again. 
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ſpectacle, and beſides her own, granted her the pardon Da 
of any one of her family, whom ſhe ſhould chooſe. 


This gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who 
deſired, no doubt, to ſave them all. At laſt, after a 
long deliberation, ſne determined in favour of her 
brother. | 5 55 
This choice, wherein ſhe ſeemed not to have fol- 
lowed the fentiments which nature ſhould dictate to a 
mother and à wife, _—_— the king, who deſiring 
her to be aſked the reaſon of it, ſhe made anſwer, that 
by a ſecond marriage the loſs of an huſband and chil- 
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dren might be retrieved 3 but that, her father and 


mother being dead, there was no poſſibility of reco- 


vering a brother. - Darius, beſides the life of her bro- 


ther, granted her the ſame favour for the eldeſt of her 
children. | | 


G) I have already related in this volume, by 


what an inſtance of perfidiouſneſs Oretes, one of the 
king's governors in Aſia Minor, brought about the 


death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black and 


deteſtable a crime did not go unpuniſhed. Darius 


found out, that Oretes ſtrangely abuſed his power, 


making no account of the blood of thoſe perſons, who 
had the misfortune to diſpleaſe him. This ſatrap car- 
ried his inſolence ſo far, as to put to death a meſſenger 
ſent him. by the king, becauſe the orders he had 
brought him were diſagreeable. Darius, who did not 


yet think himſelf well ſettled in the throne, would not 


venture to attack him openly : For the ſatrap had no 


lets than a thouſand ſoldiers for his guard, not to men- 


tion the forces he was able to raiſe from his govern- 
ment, which included Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, 


The king therefore thought fit to proceed in a ſecret 


manner to rid himſelf of fo dangerous a ſervant. 


With this commiſſion he intruſted one of his officers, 
of approved fidelity and attachment to his perſon. 
The officer, under pretence of other buſineſs, went to 
Sardis, where, with great dexterity, he ſifted into the 
diſpoſitions of the people. To pave the way to his 

. B b deſign, 
8 | (g) Herod, I. iii, e. 120, 128. 
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deſign, he firſt gave the principal officers of the go- 
vernor's guard letters from the king, which contained 


nothing but general orders. A little while after he 


delivered them other leters, in which their orders were 
more expreſs and particular. And as ſoon as he found 


himſelf perfectly ſure of the diſpoſition of the troops, 
he then read them a third letter, wherein the king in 
plain terms commanded them to kill the governor ; 
and this order was executed without delay. All his 
effects were confiſcated to the king; and all the per- 
ſons belonging to his family and houſehold were 
removed to Sula. Among the reſt, there was a celebrated 
phyſician of Crotona, whoſe name was Democedes. 


This phyſician's ſtory is very ſingular, and happened 


to be the occaſion of ſome conſiderable events. 


() Not long after the fore-mentioned tranſaction, 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horſe in hunt- 
ing, by which he wrenched one of his feet in a violent 
manner, and put his heel out of joint. The Egypti- 


ans were then reckoned the moſt ſkilful in phyſick ; 


for which reaſon the king had ſeveral phyſicians of that 
nation about him. Theſe undertook to cure the 
king, and exerted all their {kill on ſo important an 


occaſion : But they were ſo unhandy in the operation, 


and in the handling and managing the king's foot, 
that they put him to incredible pain ; ſo that he paſſed 
ſeven days and ſeven nights without ſleeping. Demo- 


cedes was mentioned on this occaſion by ſome perſon, 


who had heard him extolled at Sardis, as a very able 


phyſician. He was ſent for immediately and brought 


to the king in the condition he was in, with his irons 


on, and in very poor apparel; for he was at that 
time actually a priſoner. The king aſked him, whe- 
ther he had any knowledge of phyſick? Ar firſt he 
denied he had, fearing, that if he ſhould give any 
proofs of his ſkill, he ſhould be detained in Perſia, 
and by that means be for ever debarred from return- 
ing to his own country, for which he had an exceed- 


| mg 
Wes () Herod. I. iii. c. 129, 130. 
* Anciently the ſame perſons practiſed both as phyſicians and ſurgeons 
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ing affection. Darius, diſpleaſed with his anſwer, or- Passes, 


dered him to be put to the torture. Democedes found 
it was neceſſary to on the truth; and therefore offered 
his ſervice to the king. The firſt thing he did, was to 
apply gentle fomentations to the parts affected. This 
remedy had a ſpeedy effect: The king recovered his 
ſleep; and in a few days was perfectly cured, both of 
the ſprain and the diſlocation. To recompenſe the phy- 
ſician, the king made him a preſent of two pair of 
golden chains. Upon which Democedes aſked him, 
whether he meant to reward the happy ſucceſs of his 
endeavours, by doubling his misfortune ? The king 
was pleaſed with that ſaying ; and ordered his eunuchs 
to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they might 
ſee the perſon to whom he was indebred for his recovery. 
They all made him very magnificent preſents ; ſo that 
in one day's time he became extremely rich. 
(i) Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of 
Græcia Major, in the Lower Calabria in Italy, from 
whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the 
ill treatment he received from his father. He firſt 
went to“ Egina, where by ſeveral ſucceſsful cures he 
acquired great reputation : The inhabitants of this 
place ſettled on him a yearly penſion of a talent. The 
talent contained ſixty mina's, and was worth about 
three thouſand livres, French money. Some time 
after he was invited, to Athens; where they aug- 
mented his penſion to five thouſand livres per annum. 
After this, he was received into the family of Poly- 
_ crates, tyrant of Samos, who gave him a penſion of 
two thouſand crowns . It is very much for the ho- 
nour of cities, or princes, by handſome penſions and 
ſalaries to engage ſuch perſons in their ſervice, as are 
of publick benefit ro mankind; and even to induce 
foreigners of worth and merit to come and ſettle among 
them. The Crotonians from this time had the repu- 
tation of having the ableſt phyſicians z and next after 
8 3 b 2 | them, 


. 40 Mee. tom 1, 7 
An ifland between Attica and Peloponneſus. + An hundred mina's. 
} Two talents. | | | 
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Paxrve, them, the people of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives 
were at the ſame time reputed to excel in muſick. 
(*) Democedes, after performing this cure upon 
the king, was admitted to the honour of eating at his 
table, and came to be in great credit at Suſa. At his 
interceſſion the Egyptian phyſicians were pardoned, 
who had been all condemned to be hanged for having 
been leſs ſkilful than the Grecian phyſician; as if they 
were obliged to anſwer for the ſucceſs of their reme- 
dies, or that it was a crime not to be able to cure a 
king. This is a ſtrange abuſe, though too common 
an effect of unlimited power, which is ſeldom guided 
by reaſon or equity, and which, being accuſtomed to 
fee every thing give way implicitly to its authority, 
expects that its commands, of what nature ſoever, 
ſhould. be infallibly performed! We have ſeen ſome- 
thing of this kind in the hiſtory of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who pronounced a general ſentence of death upon all 
his magicians,: becauſe they could not divine what it 
was he had dreamed in the night, which he himſelf had 
„forgot. Democedes procured alſo the enlargement of 
ſeveral of thoſe perſons who had been impriſoned with 
him. He lived in the greateſt affluence, and was in the 
higheſt eſteem and favour with the king. But he was 
at a great diſtance from his 'own country, upon which 
his thoughts and deſires were continually bent. 
| (7) He had the good fortune to perform another 
cure, which contributed to raiſe his credit and reputa- 
tion ſtill higher. Atoſſa, one of the king's wives, and 
daughter to Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her 
breaſt. As long as the pain of it was tolerable, ſhe 
bore it with patience, not being able to prevail on her- 
ſelf, out of modeſty, to diſcover her diforder. But 
at laſt ſhe was conſtrained to it, and ſent for Democe- 
des; who promiſed to cure her, and at the ſame time 
requeſted that ſhe would be pleaſed to grant him a 
certain favour he ſhould beg of her, entirely. conſiſtent 
with her honour. The queen engaged her word, and 
was cured. The favour promiſed the phyſician was 
() Herod, I. iii. c. 132. (1) Ibid. cap. 135, 13%. 
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to procure him a Journey into his own country; and Dazivs. 
the queen was not unmindful of her promiſe. It is 
worth while to take notice of ſuch events, which 
though not very conſiderable in themſelves, often give 
occaſion to the greateſt enterpriſes of princes, and are 
even the ſecret ſprings and diſtant cauſes of them. 
As Atoſſa was converſing one day with Darius, ſhe 
took occaſion to repreſent to him, that, being in the 
flower of his age, and of a vigorous conſtitution, 
capable of enduring the fatigues of war, and having 
great and numerous armies at command, it would be 
for his honour to form ſome great enterpriſe, and let 
the Perſians ſee they had a man of courage for their 
king. You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius; 
which were upon invading the Scythians. I had much 
rather, ſays Atoſſa, you would firſt turn your arms 
againſt Greece. I have heard great things ſaid in 
| praiſe of the women of Lacedæmon, of Argos, 
Athens, and Corinth; and ſhould be very glad to have 
ſome of them in my ſervice. Beſides, you have a per- 
| fon here, that might be very uſeful to you in ſuch an 
enterpriſe, and could give you a perfect knowledge of 
the country : The perſon I mean 1s Democedes, who 
hath cured both you and me. This was enough for 
the king, and the affair was reſolved immediately. 
Fifteen Perſian noblemen were appointed to accom- 
pany Democedes into Greece, and to examine with 
him all the maritime places; as thoroughly as poſſible. 
The king further charged thoſe perſons, above all 
things, to keep a ſtrict eye upon the phyſician, that he 
did not give them the ſlip, and to bring him back with 
them to the Perſian court. ? 
Darius, in giving ſuch an order, plainly ſhowed, he 
did not underſtand the proper methods for engaging 
men of wit and merit to reſide in his dominions, and 
for attaching them to his perſon. - To pretend to do «+ 
this by authority and compulſion. is the ſure way of 
ſuppreſſing all knowledge and induſtry, and of driving 
WE | bs OE. away 
* Non ſine uſu fuerit introſpi - queis magnarum ſæpe rerum mo- 
cere illa primo aſpectu levia, ex tus oriunturs Tac. J. iv. c. 32. 
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away the liberal arts and ſciences, which muſt be free 


and unconfined, like the genius from whence they 


ſpring. For one man of genius, that will be kept in 
a country by force, thoulands will be driven away, 
who would probably have choſen to. reſide in it, if. 
they could enjoy their liberty, and meet with kind 
treatment, 

When Darius had formed his 4 of ſending into 
Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid open 
his views to him, and told him the occaſion he had for 
his ſervice to conduct the Perſian noblemen thither, 
particularly to the maritime towns, in order to obſerve 
their ſituation and ſtrength; at the ſame time earneſtly 
defiring him, that, when that was done, he would re- 


turn back with them to Perſia. The king permitted 


him to carry all his moveables with him, and give 
them, if he pleaſed, to his father and brothers, pro- 
miling at his return to give him as many of greater 


value; and ſignified to him further, that he would 
order the galley, in which he was to ſail, to be laden 


| with very rich preſents, for him to beſtow as he thought 


fit on- the reit of his family. The king's intention 
appeared by his manner of ſpeaking to be undiſguiſed 
and without artifice: But Democedes was afraid It 
might be a ſnare laid for him, to diſcover whether he 
intended to return to Perſia or not: And therefore to 
remove all ſuſpicion, he left his own goods behind 
him at Suſa, and only took with him the preſents de- 
ſigned for his family. 

The firſt place they landed at was Sidon in Phce- 
nicia, where they equipped two large veſſels for them- 


ſelves, and put all they had brought along with them 


on board another veſſel of burthen. After having 
paiſed through and carefully examined the chief cities 
of Greece, they went to Tarentum in Italy. Here the 
Perſian noblemen were taken up as ſpies; and Demo- 
cedes taking advantage of this arreſt, made his eſcape 
from them, and fled to Crotona. When the Perſian 
Jords had recovered their liberty, they purſued him 


thither, but could not prev: ail upon the Crotonians to 


deliver 
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deliver up their fellow- citizen. The city moreover b 


ſeiſed the loaded veſſel; and the Perſians having loſt 


their guide, laid aſide the thoughts of going over to 


the other parts of Greece, and ſet out for their own 
country. Democedes let them know, at their depart- 
ture, that he was going to marry the daughter of 
Milo, a famous wreſtler of Crotona, whoſe name was 
very well known to the king, and of whom we ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. This voyage of the 
Perſian noblemen into Greece, was attended with no 
immediate conſequence; becauſe on their return home 
they found the king engaged in other affairs. | 

(m) In the third year of this king's reign, which 
was but the ſecond according to the Jewiſh computa- 
tion, the Samaritans excited new troubles againſt the 
Jews. In the preceding reigns they had procured an 
order to prohibit the Jan from proceding any far- 
ther in building of the temple of Jeruſalem. But, 


upon the lively exhortation of the prophets, and the - 


expreſs order of God, the Iſraelites had lately reſumed 
the work, which had been interrupted for ſeveral 
years, and carried 1t on with great vigour. The Sa- 
maritans had recourſe to their ancient practices to 
prevent.them. To this end they applied ro Thatanai, 
whom Darius had made governor of the provinces of 
Syria and Paleſtine. They complained to him of the 


audacious proceeding of the Jews, who, of their own 


authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to the 
_ contrary, preſumed to rebuild their temple; which muſt 

neceſſarily be prejudicial to the king's intereſts. Upon 
this repreſentation of theirs, the governor thought fit 
to go. himſelf to Jeruſalem. And being a perſon of 


great equity and moderation, when he had inſpected. 


the work, he did not think proper to proceed vio- 
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lently, and to put a ſtop to it without any further de- 


liberation; but enquired of the Jewiſh elders, what 


licence they had for entering upon a work of that na- 


ture. The Jews hereupon producing the edict of 

Cyrus made in that behalf, he would not of himſelf 

| N B b4 5 ordain 
(n) Eſdr. c. v. | | 
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ordain any thing in contradiction of it, but ſent an 


account of the matter to the king, and deſired to 


know his pleaſure. He gave the king a true repre- 


ſentation of the matter, acquainting him with the efict 
of Cyrus, which the Jews alledged in their juſtifica- 
tion, and defiring him to order the regiſters to be eon- 
ſulred, to know whether Cyrus had really publiſhed 
ſuch an edict in their favour, and thereupon to ſend 
him inſtructions of what he thought fit to order in the 
affair. (7) Darius having commanded the regiſters to 
be examined, the edict was found at Ecbatana in Me- 
dia, the place where Cyrus was at the time of its bein 

granted. Now Darius having a great reſpect for the 
memory of that prince, confirmed his edict, and 
cauſed another to be drawn up, wherein the former 
was referred to, and ratified. This motive of regard 


to the memory of Cyrus, had there been nothing elſe 
_ to influence the king, would be very laudable: But 


the ſcripture informs us, that it was God himſelf, who 
influenced the mind and heart of the king, and aſpired 


him with a favourable diſpoſition to the Jews. The 


truth of this appears pretty plain from the edict itſelf. 
In the firſt place it ordains, that all the victims, obla- 
tions, and other expences of the temple, be abun- 
dantly furniſhed the Jews, as the prieſts ſhould re- 
quire: In the ſecond place it enjoins the prieſts of 
Jeruſalem, when they offered their ſacrifices to the 
God of heaven, to pray for the preſervation of the 
life of the king, and the princes his children: And 
laſtly, it goes ſo far as to denounce imprecations 
againſt all princes and people, that ſhould hinder the 


carrying on of the building of the temple, or that 


ſhould attempt to deſtroy it: By all which Darius evi- 
dently acknowledges, that the God of Iſrael is able to 
overturn the kingdoms of the world, and to dethrone 
the moſt mighty and powertul princes. 

By virtue of this edit, the Jews were not only au- 
thoriſed to proceed in the building of their temple, 
but all the expences thereof were alſo to be furniſhed 
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to them out of the taxes and impoſts of the province. Dbasivs. 


What muſt have become of the Jews, when the crimes 
of diſobedience and rebellion were laid to their charge, 
if at ſuch a juncture their ſuperiors had only hearkened 
to their enemies, and not given them r to juſtify 
themſelves! | 
The ſame prince, ſome time after, gave a ſtill more 
ſignal proof of his love for juſtice, and of his abhor- 
rence for accuſers and informers, a deteſtable race of 
men, that are, by their very nature and condition, 
enemies to all merit and all virtue. It is pretty ob- 
_ vious, that I mean the famous edict, publiſhed by this 
prince againſt Haman, in favour < the Jews, at the 
requeſt of Eſther, whom the king had taken to his 
bed in the room of Vaſthi, one of his wives. Ac- 


cording to Archbiſhop Uſher, this Vaſthi is the fame 


perſon : as is called by prophane writers Atoſſa; and 
the Ahaſuerus of the holy ſcriptures the ſame as 
Darius: But according to others, it is Artaxerxes. 
The fact is well known, being related in the ſacred 
hiſtory : I have given however a brief account of it in 
this volume. 

Such actions of juſtice do great honour to a prince' 8 
memory; as do alſo thoſe of gratitude, of which 
Darius on a certain occaſion gave a very laudable in- 
ſtance. (p) Syloſon, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, had once made Darius a preſent of a ſuit of 
clothes, of a curious red colour, which extremely 

pleaſed Darius's fancy, and would never ſuffer him to 
make any return for it. Darius at that time was but 
a private gentleman, an officer in the guards of Cam- 
byſes, whom he accompanied to Memphis in his Egyp- 
tian expedition, When Darius was on the throne of 
Perſia, Syloſon went to Suſa, preſented himſelf at the 
gate of his palace, and ſent up word to the king that 
there was a Grecian below to whom his mo_ was 
under ſome obligation. Darius, ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
meſſage, and curious to know the truth of it, ordered 
him to be brought 1 in. "han he ſaw him, he remem- 


| bered 
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bered him, and acknowledged him to have been his 
benefactor ; and was ſo far from being aſhamed of an 


adventure, which might ſeem not to be much for his 


honour, that he ingenuouſly applauded the gentle- 
man's generoſity, which proceeded from no other mo- 
tive than that of doing a pleaſure to a perſon from 
whom he could have no expectations; and then pro- 
poſed to make him a conſiderable preſent of gold and 
ſilver. But money was not the thing Syloſon deſired: 

The love of his country was his predominant paſſion. 


The favour he required of the king was, that he would 
ſettle him at Samos, without ſhedding the blood of 
the citizens, by driving out the perſon that had ufurp- 


ed the goverment ſince the death of his brother. 
Darius conſented, and committed the conduct of the 


expedition to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his 


court, who undertook it with Joy, and performed it 


with ſucceſs. 


A. M. 
3488. 


Ant. J. C. 
— after a twenty months ſiege. This city, formerly 


516. 


Seer. II. Revolt and reduction of Babylon. 


(9) bo the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba- 
1 bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till 


miſtreſs of the Eaſt, grew impatient of the Perſian 
yoke, eſpecially after the removing of the imperial 
ſear to Suſa, which very much diminiſhed Babylon's 
wealth and grandeur. The Babylonians taking ad- 
vantage of the revolution that happened in Perſia, 
firſt on the death of Cambyſes, and afterwards on the 


| maſſacre of the Magians, made ſecretly for four years 


together all kinds of preparations for war. When 


they thought the city ſufficiently ſtored with proviſions 


for many years, they ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion ; 


which obliged Darius to beſiege them with all his forces. 
Now God continued to accompliſh rhoſe terrible threat- 
nings he had denounced againſt Babylon: That he 


would not only humble and bring down that proud 


and impious city, but depopulate and lay it waſte 
with fire and blood, utterly exterminate it, and reduce 
it 


(7) Herod, I. iii. c. N 
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it to an eternal ſolitude. In order to fulfil theſe pre- Dazive. 


dictions, God permitted the Baby lonians to rebel 
againſt Darius, and by that means to draw upon them- 
ſelves the whole force of the Perſian empire: And 
they themſelves were the firſt in putting theſe prophe- 
cies in execution, by deſtroying a great number of 
their own people, as will be ſeen preſently. It is pro- 
bable that the Jews, of whom a conſiderable number 
remained at Babylon, went out of the city before the 
ſiege was formed, as the prophets (7) Iſaiah and Jere- 
miah had exhorted them long before, and Zechariah 
very lately, in the following terms: Thou Sion, that 
dwelleſt with the daughter of Babylon, flee from the country, 
and ſave thyſelf. | | 
The Babylonians, to make their proviſions laſt the 
longer, and to enable them to hold out with the greater 
_ vigour, took the moſt deſperate and barbarous reſolu- 
tion that ever was heard of; which was, to deſtroy all 
ſuch of their own people, as were unſerviceable on this 
occaſion. For this purpole they aſſembled together 
all their wives and children, and ſtrangled them. Onl 
every man was allowed to keep his beſt-beloved wife, 
and one ſervant- maid to do the buſineſs of the family. 
After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder 
of the inhabitants, thinking themſelves out of all dan- 
ger, both on account of their tortifications, which they 
looked upon as impregnable, and the vaſt quantity of 
proviſions they had laid up, began to inſult the be- 
ſiegers from the tops of their walls, and to provoke 
them with opprobrious language. The Perſians, for 
the ſpace of eighteen months, did all that force 
or ſtratagem were capable of, to make themſelves 
maſters of the city; nor did they forget to make uſe 
of the iame means, as had ſo happily ſucceeded with 
Cyrus ſome years before; 1 mean that of turning the 
courſe of the river. But all their efforts were fruit- 
leſs; and Darius began almoſt to deſpair of taking 
the place, when a ſtratagem, till then unheard of, 
opened the gates of the city to him. He was Ty 
(7) Iſa. xlviii. 20. Jer. I. 8. li. 6, 9, 45. Zech. ii. 6, 9. 
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ſurpriſed one morning to ſee Zopyrus, one of the 


chief noblemen of his court, and fon of Megaby les, 


*. 


who was one of the ſeven lords that made the affoci- 
ation againſt the Magians; to fee him, I ſay, appear 
before him all over blood, with his noſe and ears cut 
off, and his whole body wounded in a terrble manner, 
Starting up from his throne, he cried out, Who is it, 
Zopyrus, that has dared to treat you thus? You your- 


| ſelf, O king, replied Zopyrus. The defire I had of 


rendering you ſervice has put me into this condition, 


As I was fully perſuaded, that you never would have 


conſented to this method, I have conſulted none bur 


the zeal I have for your ſervice. He then opened to 
him his deſign of going over to the enemy; and they 


ſettled every thing together that was proper to be 
done. The king could not ſee him ſer out upon this 
extraordinary project without the utmoſt affliction and 
concern. Zopyrus approached the walls of the city; 
and having told them who he was, was ſoon admitted. 
They then carried him before the governor, to whom 
he laid open his misfortune, 'and the cruel treatment 
he had met with from Darius, for having difſuaded 
him from continuing any longer before a city, which 
it was impoſſible for him to take. He offered the 


Babylonians his ſervice, which could not fail of being 


highly uſeful to them, ſince he was acquainted with 


all the deſigns of the Perſians, and ſince the deſire of 
revenge would inſpire him with freſh courage and re- 
ſolution. His name and perſon were both well known 


at Babylon: The condition in which he appeared, his 
blood and his wounds, teſtified for him; and, by proofs 


not to be ſuſpected, confirmed the truth of all he ad- 
vanced. They therefore entirely believed whatever 
he told them, and gave him moreover the command 
of as many troops as he deſired. In the firſt ſally he 
made, he cut off a thouſand of the beſiegers: A few 
days after he killed them double the number ; and on 
the third time, four thouſand of their men lay dead 
upon the ſpot. All this had been before agreed upon 
between him and Darius. Nothing was now talked of 

| ts in 
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in Babylon but Zopyrus: The whole city ſtrove who bestes. 


ſhould extol him moſt, and they had not words ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs their high value for him, and how 
happy they eſteemed themſelves in having gained ſo 
great a man. He was now declared generaliſſimo of 
their forces, and entruſted with the care of guarding 
the walls of the city. Darius approaching with his 
army towards the gates, at the time agreed on between 
them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and made him 

by that means maſter of the city, which he never could 
have been able to take either by force or famine. 

As powerful as this prince was, he found himſelf 
incapable of making a ſufficient recompenſe for ſo 
great a ſervice; and he uſed often to ſay, that he would 
with pleaſure ſacrifice a hundred Babylons, if he had 
them, to reſtore Zopyrus to the condition he was in 
before he inflicted that cruel treatment upon himſelf. 
He ſettled upon him, during life, the whole revenue of 
this opulent city, of which he alone had procured him 
the poſſeſſion, and heaped all the honours upon him, 
that a king could poſſibly confer, upon a ſubject. Me- 
gabyſes, who commanded the Perſian army in Egypt 
againft the Athenians, was ſon to this Zopyrus; and 
that Zopyrus who went over to the Athenians as a de- 
ſerter, was his grandſon. Hh bY» $8 
No ſooner was Darius in poſſeſſion of Babylon, but 
he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, and 
all the walls of that proud city to be entirely demoliſh- 
ed, that ſhe might never be in a condition to rebel 
more againſt him. If he had pleaſed to make uſe of 
all the rights of a conqueror, he might upon this oc- 
caſion have exterminated all the inhabitants. But he 
contented himſelf with cauſing three thouſand of thoſe 
who were principally concerned in the revolt, to be im- 
paled, and granted a pardon to all the reſt. And, in 
order to hinder the depopulation of the city, he cauſed 
fifty thouſand women to be brought from the ſeveral 
provinces of his empire, to ſupply the place of thoſe 
which the inhabitants had ſo cruelly deſtroyed at the 
beginning of the ſiege. Such was the fate of Babylon ; 

| 5 | | and 
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Darrus. and thus did God execute his vengeance on that impious 
city, for the cruelty ſne had exerciſed towards the Jews, 
in falling upon a free people without any reaſoi or pro- 
vocation; in deſtroying their government, laws, and 
worſhip; in forcing them from their country, and 
tranſporting them to a ſtrange land; where they im- 
poſed a moſt grievous yoke of ſervitude upon them, 
and made uſe of all their power to cruſh and afflict an 
unhappy nation, favoured however by God, and having 
the honour to be ſtiled his peculiar people. 


Secr. III. Dazivs prepares for an expedition againſt 
the Scythians. A digreſſion upon the manners and cuſtoms 
F that nation. . Fs. 


(s) A FTER the reduction of Babylon, Darius 
A made great preparations for the war againſt 
the Scythians, who inhabited that large tract of land 
which lies between the Danube and the Tanais. His 
pretence for undertaking this war was, to be revenged 
of that nation for the“ invaſion of Aſia by their an- 
ceſtors : A very frivolous and ſorry pretext; and a 
very ridiculous ground' for reviving an old quarrel, 
which had ceaſed an hundred and twenty years before. 
Whilſt the Scythians were employed in that irruption, 
which laſted eight-and-twenty years, the Scythians 
wives married their ſlaves. When the huſbands were 
on their return home, theſe ſlaves went out to meet 
them with a numerous army, and diſputed their en- 
terance into their country. After ſome battles fought 
with pretty equal loſs on both ſides, the maſters con- 
ſidering that it was doing too much honour to their 
ſlaves to put them upon the foot of ſoldiers, marched 
againſt them in the next encounter with whips in their 
hands, to make them remember their proper condition. 
This ſtratagem had the intended effect: For not being 
able to bear the ſight of their meters thus armed, theß 
all ran away. U | 


5 | l deſign 
5-7 (5) Herod, I. iv. c. x. Juſtin. J. ii. c. 5. | 
Mention is made of this before, in chap. iii, &c. of this volume. 
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ual deſign in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in DA. 


writing of this war takes occaſion to give. an ample 
account of all that relates to the cuſtoms and manners 
of the Scythians. But I ſhall be much more brief in 
my account of this matter than he is. 
A digreſſion concerning the Scythians. | 

_ Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and 
Aſia, moſt of them inhabiting thoſe parts that lie 
towards the North. I deſign now chiefly to treat of 
the firſt, namely of the European Scythians. 
The hiſtorians, in the accounts they have left us of 
the manners and character of the Scythians, relate 
things of them that are entirely oppoſite and contra- 
dictory to one anorher. One while they repreſent them 
as the juſteſt and: moſt moderate people in the world : 
Another while they deſcribe them as a fierce and bar- 
barous nation, which carries its cruelty to ſuch horri- 
ble exceſſes, as are ſhocking to human nature. This 
contrariety is a manifeſt proof, that thoſe different 
characters are to be applied to different nations of Scy- 
thians, all compriſed in that vaſt and extenſive tract 
of country ; and that, though they were all compre- 
hended under one and the fame general denomination 
of Scythians, we ought not to confound them or their 
characters together. 3 3 

(z) Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythi- 
ans dwelling upon the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, that 
cut the throats of all ſtrangers who came amongſt 
them, fed upon their fleſh, and made pots and drink- 
ing-veſſels of their ſculls, when they had dried them. 
(z) Herodotus, in deſcribing the ſacrifices which the 
Scythians offered to the god Mars, ſays, they uſed to 
offer human ſacrifices. Their manner“ of making 
treaties, according to this author's account, was very 
ſtrange and particular. (x) They firſt poured wine 

PTS into 
(t) Strabo, l. vii. p. 1 7 0 mia: e b. cu) Herod. I. iv. e. 62, 
* This cuſtom was ſtill practiſed who makes mention of it. Ann, I. 


by the Iberians, that were originally . xii. c. 47. 
8cythians, in the time of Tacitus, 
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Daxivse into A large earthen veſſel, and then the contracting 
| parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let ſome of 
their blood run into the wine, and ſtained likewiſe 
their armour therein; after which they themſelves, and 

all that were preſent, drank of that liquor, makin 
the ſtrongeſt imprecations againſt the perſon that ſhould 


violate the treaty. | 


O) But what the ſame hiſtorian relates, concerning 
the ceremonies obſerved at the funeral of their kings, 
is ſtill more extraordinary. I ſhall only mention ſuch 
of thoſe ceremonies, as may ſerve to give us an idea 
of the cruel barbarity of this people. When their 
king died, they embalmed his body, and wrapped it 

up in wax; this done, they put it into an open cha- 
riot, and carried it from city to city, expoſing it to the 
view of all the people under his dominion. When 
this circuit was finiſhed, they laid the body down in 
the place appointed for the burial of ir, and there they 
made a large grave, in which they interred the king, 
and with him one of his wives, his chief cup-bearer, 
his great chamberlain, his maſter of horſe, his chan- 
cellor, his ſecretary of ſtate, all which perſons were 
put to death for that purpoſe. To theſe they added 
ſeveral horſes, a great number of drinking-veſlels, and 
a certain part of every kind of houſchold-goods and 
furniture belonging to their deceaſed monarch : After 
which they filled up the grave, and covered it with 
earth. This was not all. When the anniverſary of 
his interment came, they cut the throats of fifty more 
of the dead king's officers, and of the fame number 
of horſes, and placed the officers on horfeback round 
the king's tomb, having firſt prepared and embalmed 
their bodies for the purpoſe ; this they did probably to 
ſerve him as guards. Theſe ceremonies poſſibly took 
their riſe from a notion they might have of their king's. 
being ſtill alive: And upon this ſuppoſition they judged 
it neceſſary, that he ſhould have his court and ordi- 
nary officers ſtill about him. Whether employments, 


which terminate in this manner, were much ſought 
after, I will not determine. | | 


"Ft 


(y) Herod. I. iv. c. 71, 72. 
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It is now time to paſs to the conſideration of their Panivat 


manners and cuſtoms, that had more of humanity: in 

them; though poſſibly in another ſenſe they may ap- 
pear to be equally ſavage. The account I am going 
to give of them is chiefly taken from (z) Juſtin. Ac- 
cording to this author, the Scythians lived in great in- 
nocence and ſimplicity. They were ignorant indeed 
of all arts and ſciences, but then they were equally 
unacquainted with vice. They did not make any di- 
viſion of their lands amongſt themſelves, ſays Juſtin : 
It would have been in vain for them to have done it; 
ſince they did not apply themſelves to cultivate them. 
Horace, in one of his odes, of which I ſhall inſert a 
part by and by, tells us, that ſome of them did culti- 
vate à certain portion of land allotted to them for one 
year only; at the expiration of which they were re- 

lieved by others, who ſucceeded them on the ſame 
conditions: They had no houſes, nor ſettled habita- 
tion; but wandered continually with their cattle and 
their flocks from country to country. Their wives 
and children they carried along with them in waggons, 
covered with the ſkins of beaſts, which were all the 
houſes they had to dwell in. Juſtice * was obſerved 
and maintained amongſt them through the natural tem- 
per and diſpoſition of the people, without any com- 
pulſion of laws, with which they were wholly unac- 
quainted. No crime was more ſeverely puniſhed 
among them than theft and robbery; and that with 
good reaſon. For their herds and their flocks, in 
which all their riches conſiſted, being never ſhur up, 
how could they poſſibly ſubſiſt, if theft had not been 
moſt rigorouſly puniſhed ? They coveted neither ſilver 
nor gold, like the reſt of mankind; and made milk and 
honey their principal diet. They were ſtrangers to the 
uſe of linen or woollen manufactures; and to defend 
themſelves from the violent and continual cold weather 
of their climate they made uſe of nothing but the 
{ſkins of beaſts. e OS | | 

Vol. I. | A 1 ſaid 


(x) Lib. ii. c. 2. | 
* Juſtitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus: 
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I ſaid before, that theſe manners of the Scythians 


would: appear to ſome people very wild and ſavage. 
And indeed what can be {aid for a nation, that has 


lands, and yet does not cultivate them; that has herds 


of cattle, of which they content themſelves fo eat the 

milk, and negle&'the fleſh ? The wool of their ſheep 
might ſupply them with warm and comfortable clothes, 

and yet they uſe no other raiment than the ſkins of ani- 


mals. But that which is the greateſt demonſtration 
of their ignorance and ſavageneſs, according to the 


general opinion of mankind, is their utter neglect of 
gold and filver, which have always been had 1 in ſuch 


great requeſt in all civilized nations. 


But, oh! how happy was this ignoranee; how vaſtly 


preferable this ſavage ſtate ' to our pretended polite- 


neſs! * This contempt of all the conveniencies of life, 


fays Juſtin, was attended with ſuch an honeſty - and 


uprightneſs of manners, as hindered them from ever 


covering their neighbours goods. For the deſire of 


_ riches can only take place, where riches ean he made 
uſe of. And would to God, ſays the ſame author, 


we could ſee the ſame moderation prevail among the 


reſt of mankind, and the like indifference to the goods 


of other people! If that were the caſe, the World 
would not have ſeen ſo many wars perpetually ſuc⸗ 
ceeding one another in all ages, and in all countries: 


Nor would the number of "thoſe, that are cut off by 


the ſword, exceed that of thoſe who fall by che 1 Irre- 


verfible decree and law of nature. | 
Juſtinfiniſhes his character of the Scythians with a 
very judicious reflection. + Ir is a ſurpriſing thing, 


fays he, that a an happy, natural diſpoſition, without the 


aſſiſtance 


* Hxc contientia illis mo- Aitorghn conditio raperet, | 
rum quoque juſtitiam indidit, + Prorſus ut admirabile videa 
nihil alienam concupiſcentibus. tur, hoc illis naturam dare, quod 
Quippe ibidem divitiarum cupido, Græci longa ſapientium doctrina 
eſt, ubi & uſus. Atque utinam præceptiſque philoſophorum con- 
reliquis mortalibus f\umlis mode- ſequi nequeunt, cultoſque mores 
ratio & abſtinentia alieni foret! incultæ barbartæ collatione ſupe- 


, profectò non tantum bellorum per rari. Tanto plus in illis proficit 


omnia ſecula tertis omnibus con- vitiorum ignoratio, quam in his 
tinuaretur: neque plus hominum cognitio virtutis! 
ferrum & arma, quam naturalis 
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aſſiſtance of education, ſhould carry the Scythians to Dantes. 


ſuch a degree of wiſdom and moderation, as the Gre- 
cians could not attain to, neither by the inſtitutions of 
their legiſlators, nor the rules and precepts of all their 
philoſphers; and that the manners of a barbarous 
nation ſhould be preferable to thoſe of a people fo 
much improved and refined by the polite arts and 
ſciences. So much more effectual and advantageous was 
the ignorance of vice in the one, than the knowledge 
% OGRet Eo oo EC 
(e) The Scythian fathers thought with good reaſon, 
that they left their children a valuable inheritance, 
when. they left them in peace and union with one ano- 
ther. One of their kings, whoſe name was Scylurus, 
finding himſelf draw near his end, ſent for all his chil- 
| dren, and giving to each of them one after another a 
bundle of arrows tied faſt together, deſired them to 
break them. Each uſed his endeavours, but was not 
able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and giving 
them the arrows one by one, they were very eaſily 
broken. Let this image, ſays the father, be a leſſon 
to you of the mighty. advantage that reſults from union 
and concord. (4) In order to ſtrengthen and enlarge 
theſe, domeſtick advantages, the Scythians uſed to ad- 
mit their friends into the ſame terms of union with 
them as their relations. Friendſhip was conſidered by 
them as a ſacred and inviolable alliance, which differed 
but little from the alliance nature has put between 
brethren, and which they could not infringe without 
being guilty of a heinous crime. | 
Ancient authors ſeem to have ſtrove. who ſhould 
moſt extol the innocence of manners that reigned 
among the Scythians, by magnificent encomiums. 
That of Horace I ſhall tranſcribe at large. That 
poet does not confine it entirely to them, the Scythians, 
but joins the Getz with them, their near neigh- 
bours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he inveighs 
againſt the luxury and irregularities of the age he 
lived in. After he had told us that peace and tran- 
©. Es LES quillity 
( Plut. de garrul. p. 311. (a) Lucian, in Tex, p. 51. 
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quillity of mind is not to be procured either by im- 


menſe riches, or ſumptuous buildings, he adds, An 


© hundred times happier are the Scythians, who roam 
* about in their itinerant houſes, their waggons; and 


<« happier even are the frozen Getz. With them the 


«< earth, without being divided by land- marks, pro- 
„ duceth her fruits which are gathered in common. 
There each man's tillage is but of one year's conti- 
„ nuance; and when that term of his labour is expired, 
he is relieved by a ſucceſſor, who. takes his place, 
% and manures the ground on the ſame conditions, 
« There the innocent ſtep-mothers form no cruel de- 
« ſigns againſt the lives of their huſbands children 


by a former wife. The wives do not pretend to 


% domineer over their huſbands on account of their 
“ fortunes, nor are to be . corrupted by the infinu- 
<* ating language of ſpruce adulterers. The greateſt 
* portion of the maiden, is her father and mother's 
« virtue, her inviolable attachment to her huſband, 


and her perfect diſregard to all other men. They 


ce dare not be unfaithful, becauſe they are convinced 

e that infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death.“ 
When we conſider the manners and character of the 

Scythians without prejudice, can we poſſibly” forbear 


to look upon them with eſteem and admiration ? Does 


not their manner of living, as 'to the exterior part of 


it at leaſt, bear a great reſemblance to that of the pa- 


triarchs, who had no fixed habitation; who did not 
| = till 
* Campeſtres melins Scythe, N 3 
uorum plauſtra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
ivunt, & rigidi Getz ; | 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges & Cererem ferunt! 
Nec cultura placet longior annua, 
Defunctumque laboribus 
Agquala recreat ſorte vicarius, 
Illic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens: 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 
Dos eſt magna parentium 
Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 
Certo fœdere caſtitas:; 
Et pececare nefas, aut pretium eſt mor. 
Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 24. 
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till the ground; who had no other occupation than paste. 
that of feeding their flocks and herds; and who dwelt 
in tents? Can we believe this people were much to be 

pitied, for not underſtanding, or rather for deſpiſing 
the uſe of gold and ſilver? * Is it not to be wiſhe 

that thoſe metals had for ever lain buried in the bow- 
els of the earth, and that they had never been dug 
from thence to become the cauſes and inſtruments of 
all vices and iniquity ? What advantage could gold or 
ſilver be of to the Scythians, who valued nothing but 
what the neceſſities of man actually require, and who 
took care to ſet narrow bounds to thoſe neceſſities? It 
is no wonder, that, living as they did, without houſes, 
they ſhould make no account of thoſe arts that were 
ſo highly valued in other places, as architecture, ſculp- 
ture, and painting: Or that they ſhould deſpiſe fine 
clothes and coſtly furniture, ſince they found the ſkins 
of beaſts ſufficient to defend them againſt the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons. After all, can we truely ſay, 
that theſe pretended advantages contribute to the real 
happineſs of life? Were thoſe nations that had them 
in the greateſt plenty, more healthful or robuſt chan 
the Scythians ? Did they live to a greater age than 
they? Or did they ſpend their lives in greater 4 
and tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares 
and troubles? Let us acknowledge it, to the ſname of 
ancient philoſophy ; the Scythians, who did not parti- 
cularly apply themſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom, car- 
ried it however to a greater height in their practice, 
than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other 
civilized nation. They did not give the name of goods 
or riches to any thing, but what, in a human way of 
ſpeak ing, truely deſerved that title, as health, ſtrength, 
courage, the love of labour and liberty, innocence of 
life, 1 an abhorrence of all fraud and diſſimu- 


lation, and, in a word, all ſuch qualities, as render a 


3 e e man 
Aurum irrepertum, & fic melius ſitum 
Cum terra celat, ſpernere fortior, 
Quam cogere humanos in uſus 
Omne lacrum rapiente dextra. 


Hier. Lib. iii. Od. 3. 
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man more virtuous and. more. valuable, If to 80 
happy diſpoſitions, we add the knowledge and love of 


God and of our Redeemer, without which the moſt 


exalted virtues are of no value and ineffectual, they 
would have been a perfect people. |; 


. When we compare the manners of the Scythians 


with thoſe of the preſent age, we are tempted to be- 


lieve that the pencils which drew. ſo beautiful a pic- 
ture, were not free from partiality and flattery ; and 
that both Juſtin and Horace have decked them with 
virtues that did not belong to them. But all antiquity 


agrees in giving the ſame teſtimony of them; and Ho- 


mer in particular, whoſe opinion ought to be of great 
weight, calls them the moſt juſt and upright of men. 
But at length (who could believe it?) luxury, that 
might be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and 
delightful foil, penetrated into this rough and unculti- 
vated region; and breaking down the fences, which 


the conſtant practice of ſeveral ages, founded in the 


nature of the climate, and the genius of the people, 
had ſer againſt it, did, at laſt, effectually corrupt the 
manners of the Scythians, and bring them, in that re- 
ſpect, upon a level with the other nations, where it had 


long been predominant. It is (e) Strabo that acquaints 
us with this particular, which is very worthy of our 


notice: He lived in the time of Auguſtus and Tibe- 
rius. After he has greatly commended the ſimplicity, 
frugality, and innocence of the ancient Scythians, and 
their extreme averſion to all diſſimulation and de- 


ceit, he owns, that their intercourſe 1 in later times with 


other nations had extirpated thoſe virtues, and planted 
the contrary vices in their ſtead. One would think, 


ſays he, that the natural effect of ſuch an intercourſe 


with civilized and polite nations ſhould have conſiſted 
only in rendering them more humanized and courte- 
ous, by ſoftening that air of ſavageneſs and ferocity, 


which they had before: But, inſtead of that, it intro- 


duced a total diſſolution of manners amongſt them, 
Lage quite neee thao: 15 different creatures. 
5 = 


0 Lib. vii. p. 307. 
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It is undoubtedly. with reference to this change that» 
Athenæus (J) ſays the Scythians abandoned them- 
ſelves to voluptuouſneſs and luxury, at the ſame time 
that they ſuffered ſelf-intereſt and avarice to prevail 
amongſt them. „%%% ùͤ!ꝛç cries: 4d Ve, 
Strabo, in making the remark I have been mention. 
ing, does not deny, but that it was to the Romans and 
 Grecians this fatal change of manners was owing. Our 
example, ſays he, has perverted almoſt all the nations 
of the world: By carrying the refinements of luxury 
and pleaſure amongſt them, we have taught them in- 
ſincerity and fraud, and a thouſand kinds of ſhameful 
and infamous arts to get money. It is a miterable 
talent, and a very unhappy diſtinction for a nation, 
through its ingenujty in inventing modes, and refining 
upon every thing that tends to nouriſh and promote 
luxury, to become the corrupter of all its neighbours, 
and the author, as it were, of their vices and de- 
bauchery. ee FE 
It was againſt theſe Scythians, but at a time when 
they were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmoſt vigour, 
that Darius undertook an unſucceſsful expedition; 
Which I ſhall make the ſubject of the next article. 


SECT. IV. Darivs's expedition againſt the Scythians. 


(g) I Have already obſerved, that the pretence uſed 
by Darius, for undertaking this war againſt the 
Scythians, was the irruption formerly made by that 
people into Aſia ; But in reality he had no other end 
therein, than to ſatisfy his own ambition, and to ex- 
tend his conqueſts. * 5 
| His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great 
regard, and who, on his ſide, had no leſs zeal for the 
true intereſts of the king his brother, thought it his 
duty on this occaſion to ſpeak his ſentiments with all 
the freedom that an affair of ſuch importance required. 
Great prince,” ſays he to him, they, who form 
gt rad able 1 Et SC 
Y Lib, xü. p. 524. Ce) Herod. J. iv. c. 33—96 
omnes qui magnarum rerum publicæ utile, ipſis glorioſum, aut 
eonſilia ſuſcipiunt, æſtimare de- promptum effectu, aut certè non 
bent, an, quod inchoatur, rei- arduum fit, Tacit. Hift, J. ii. c. 75. 
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any great enterpriſe, ought carefully to conſider, 
whether it will be beneficial or prejudicial to the 
ſtate : whether the execution of it will be eaſy or 


difficult ; whether it be likely to avement'or dimi- 


niſh their glory; and laſtly, whether the thing de- 
ſigned be confiftent with, or contrary to the rules of 


« juſtice. For my own part, I cannot perceive, Sir, 


even though you were ſure of ſucceſs. what advan- 
tage you can propoſe to yourſelt in undertaking a 


war againſt the Scythians. Conſider the vaſt diſtance 


between them and you; and the prodigious ſpace 
of land and fea that ſeparates them from your domi- 


 nions : Beſides, they are a people that dwell in wild 
and vncultivated deſerts; that have neither towns 
nor houſes; that have no fixed ſettlement, or places of 
* habitation; and that are deſtitute of all manner of 
* riches, What ſpoil or benefit can accrue to your 
troops from ſuch an expedition; or, to ſpeak more 


properly: what loſs have you not reaſon to appre- 
V 


6 As they are accuſtomed to remove from count 
y Are ac 


to country, if they ſhould think proper to fly before 


you, not out of cowardice or fear, for they are a 


very courageous and warhke people, but only with 


a deſign to haraſs and ruin your army by continual 
and fatiguing marches; what would become of us 


in ſuch an uncultivated, barren, and naked country, 
where we ſhall neither find forage for our horſes, 


nor proviſion for our men? I am afraid, Sir, that 
through a falſe notion of glory, and the influence. 


of flatterers, you may be hurricd into a war, which 


may turn to the diſhonour of the nation. You now | 
enjoy the ſweets of peace and tranquillity in the 
midſt of your people, where you are the object of 
their admiration, ' and the author of their happineſs. 
You are ſenſible the gods have placed you upon the 
throne to be their © 4djuror, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, to be the diſpenſer of their bounty, rather 
than the miniſter of their power. It is your plea- 


{pre to be the protector, the guardian, and the father 


( = , 8 « of 
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* of your ſubjects: And you often declare. to us, be-Yauxve. | 
<« cauſe you really believe ſo, that you look upon 
« yourſelf as inveſted with ſavereign power, only to 
« make your people happy. What exquiſite joy muſt 
« jt be to ſo great a prince as you are, to be the ſource 
« of ſo many bleſſings; and under the fhadow of 
e your name to preſerve ſuch infinite numbers of peo- 
« ple in ſo deſirable a tranquillity ; Is not the glory of 
« a king, who loves his ſubjects, and is beloved by 
« them; who, inſtead of making war againſt neigh- 
e bouring or diſtant nations, makes uſe of his power 
e to keep them in peace and amity with each other; 
is not ſuch a glory vaſtly preferable to that of ra- 
e vaging and ſpoiling nations, of filling the earth 
with {laughter and deſolation, with horrour, conſter- 
* nation, and deſpair ? But there is one motive more, 
« which ougnt to have a greater influence upon you 
than all others, I mean that of juſtice. Thanks to 
the gods, you are not of the number of thoſe princes, 
who acknowledge no other law than that of force, 
and who imagine that they have a peculiar privilege 
annexed to their dignity, which private perſons 
have nor, of invading other men's properties. F You 
do not make your greatneſs conſiſt in being able to 
do whatever you will, but in willing only what may 
be done, without infringing the laws, or violating 
« juſtice. To ſpeak plain, ſhall one man be reckoned 
„ unjuſt, and a robber, for ſeiſing on a few acres of 
his neighbour's eſtate ; and ſhall another be rec- 
koned juſt and great, and have the title of hero, 
only becauſe he ſeiſes upon and uſurps whole pro- 
vinces ? Permit me, Sir, to aſk you, what title have 
you to Scythia? What injury have the Scythians 
done you? What reaſon can you alledge for de- 
« claring war againſt them? The war indeed, in which 
you have been engaged againſt the Babylonians, was 
5 | | ; 2 51 « at 
* Id in ſumma fortuna æquius, f Ut felicitatis eft quantum ve- 
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Daazus. << at the ſame time both juſt and neceſſary: The gods 
* have accordingly crowned your arms with ſucceſs. 
| <« Tt belongs to you, Sir, to judge whether that which 
| you are now going to undertake, be of the ſame 
% err ny nos ot gy 
Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truely 
concerned for the glory of his prince, and the good 
of his country, could inſpire ſuch a freedom: As, on 
the other hand, nothing but a perfect moderation in 
the prince could make him capable of bearing with it. 
Darius, as Tacitus obſerves of another great em- 
3 perour, had the art of reconciling two things, which are 
: generally incompatible, the ſovereignty and liberty. 
Far from being offended at the freedom uſed by his 
brother, he thanked him for his good advice, though 
he did not follow it; for he had taken his reſolution. 
He departed from Sufa at the head of an army of ſeven 
hundred thouſand men; and his fleet, conſiſting of ſix 
hundred fail of ſhips, was / chiefly manned with 
Jonians, and other Grecian nations, that dwelt upon 
the ſea-coaſts of Aſia Minor and the Helleſpont. He 
-marched his army towards the Thracian Boſphorus, 
which he paſſed upon a bridge of boats. After which, 
having made himielf maſter of all Thrace, he came 
to the banks of the Danube, otherwiſe called the Iſter, 
where he had ordered his fleet to join him. In ſeveral 
places on his march he cauſed pillars to be erected 
with magnificent inſcriptions, in one of which he ſut- 
fered himſelf to be called, tbe beſt and bandſomeſt of all 
men living. What a littleneſs of foul and vanity was 
this?! . | 
And yet if all this prince's faults had terminated 
only in ſentiments. of pride and vanity, perhaps they 
would appear more excuſable than they do, at leaſt 
they would not have been ſo pernicious to his ſub- 
jects. () But how ſhall we reconcile Darius's diſpo- 
ſition, which ſeemed to be ſo exceeding humane and 
gentle, with a barbarous and cruel action of his 
| ee | towards 


1 
. 


(5) Herod. I. iv, e. 84. Senec. de Tra, c. xvi 
®* Nerva Cæſar res olim diſſo- libertatem, Tacit in vit. Agric. 
eiabiles miſcuit, principatum & cap. iii. 85 Foe 
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towards Oebafus, a venerable old man, whoſe merit, as Pawron © 
well as quality, entitled him t6 refpe& ? This noble- 

man had three ſons, who were all preparing themſelyes 

to attend the King in this expedition againſt the Scy- 

_ thians. Upon Darius's departure from Suſa, the good 
old father begged as a favour of him, that he would 
pleaſe to leave him one of his ſons at home, to be a 
comfort to him in his old age. One, replied Darius, 
will not be ſufficient for you , I will leave you all the three: 

And immediately he cauſed them all to be put to 
(i) When the army had paſſed the Danube upon a 
bridge of boats, the king was for having the bridge 
broken down, that his army might not be weakened by 
leaving fo conſiderable a detachment of his troaps, as 
were neceſſary to guard it. But one of his officers 
repreſented to him, that it might be proper to keep 
that as a neceſſary reſource, in caſe the war with the 
Scythians fhould prove unfortunate. The king gave 
into this opinion, and committed the guarding of the 
bridge to the care of the Ionians, who built it; giving 
them leave at the fame time to go back to their own 
country, if he did not return in the ſpace of two 
months: He then proceeded on his march to Scythia. 
(&) As ſoon as the Scythians were informed that Da- 
rius was marching againſt them, they immediately en- 
tered into conſultation upon the meaſures neceſſary to 
be taken. They were very ſenſible, that they were 
not in a condition to refiſt fo formidable an enemy 
alone. They 4 ety therefore to all the neighbouring 
people, and deſired their” aſſiſtance, alledging, that 
the danger was general, and concerned them all, and 
that it was their common intereft to oppoſe an enemy, 

_ whoſe views of conqueſt were not confined to one 
nation. Some returned favourable anſwers to their de- 
mand; others abſolutely refuſed to enter into a war, 
which, they ſaid, did not regard them; but they had 
e erat fn #071298 
+ (7) One wiſe precaution taken by the Scythians was 
i 80 
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| (7) Herod, I. iv, c. 99, 107. N Thid, c. 102, 118, 119. 
. 0 Ibid, c. 120, 125. 5 
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| Pazrve, to ſecure their wives and children, by ſending them in 
carriages to the moſt northern parts of the country; 
and with them likewiſe they ſent all their herds and 
flocks, reſerving nothing for themſelves but what was 
neceſſary for the ſupport of their army. Another pre- 
caution of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and ſtop 
up their ſprings, and to conſume all the forage in thoſe 
arts through which the Perſian army was to paſs. 
This done, they marched, in conjunction with their 
allies, againſt tte enemy, not with the view of giving 
him battle, for they were determined to avoid that, 
but to draw him into ſuch places as ſuited beſt their 
intereſt. Whenever the Perſians ſeemed diſpoſed to 
attack them, they ſtill retired farther up into the 
country ; and thereby drew them on from 3 place, 
into the territories of thoſe nations that had refuſed to 
enter into alliance with them, by which means their 
lands became a prey to the two armies of the Perſians 
and Scythians. VVV » 
(m) Darius, weary of theſe tedious and fatiguing 
purſuits, ſent an herald to the king of the Scythians, 
whoſe name was Indathyrſus, with this meſſage in his 
name: Prince of the Scythians, wherefore doſt thou 
«* continually fly before me? Why doſt thou not ſtop 
6 ſomewhere or other, either to give me battle, if thou 
% . believeſt thyſelf able to encounter me, or, if thou 
„ thinkeſt thyſelf too weak to acknowledge thy maſter, 
by preſenting him with earth and water?” The 
Scythians were an high-ſpirited people, extremely jea- 
lous of their liberty, and profeſſed enemies to all ſlavery. 
Indathyrſus ſent Darius the following anſwer: If I 
£ fly before thee, prince of the Perſians, it is not be- 
« cauſe I fear thee: What I do now, is no more than 
« what I am uſed to do in time of peace. We Scy- 
„ thians have neither cities nor lands to defend: If 
1 thou haſt a mind to force us to come to an engage- 
i e ment, come and attack the tombs of our fathers, 
| and thou ſhalt find what manner of men we are. 
« As to the title of maſter, which thou aſſumeſt, keep 
| | I | te it 
(n) Herod. I. iv. c. 126, 127» 
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e jt for other nations than the Scythians. For my Dæxtus. 
« part, I acknowledge no other maſter than the great 
«Jupiter, one of my own anceſtors, and the goddeſs 
r N e ne 
(1) The farther Darius advanced into the country, 
the greater hardſhips his army was expoſed to. Juſt 
when it was reduced to the laſt extremity, there came 
an herald to Darius from the Scythian prince, with a 
bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five arrows, for a preſent. 
The king deſired to know the meaning of thoſe. gifts. 
The meſſenger anſwered, that his orders were only to 
deliver them, and nothing more ; and that it was left 
. to the Perſian king to find out the meaning. Darius 
concluded at firſt, that the Scythians thereby conſent- 
ed to deliver up the earth and water to him, which 
were repreſented by a mouſe and a frog; as alſo their 
_ cavalry, whoſe ſwiftneſs was repreſented by the bird; 
rogether with their own perſons and arms, ſignified by 
the arrows. But Gobrias , one of the ſeven lords, that 
had depoſed the Magian impoſtor, expounded the enig- 
ma in the following manner: Know,” ſays he to the 
Perſians, That unleſs you can fly away in the air like 
« birds, or hide yourſelves in the earth like mice, or 
„ ſwim in the water like frogs, you ſhall in no wiſe be . 
e able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians.” 
(s) And indeed, the whole Perſian army marching 
in a vaſt, uncultivated, and barren country, in which 
there was no water, it was reduced to ſo deplorable a 
condition, that they had nothing before their eyes but 
inevitable ruin: Nor was Darius. himſelf exempt from 
the common danger. He owed his preſervation to a 
camel, which was laden with water, and followed him 
with great difficulty through that wild and deſart coun- 
try. The ung afterwards did not forget his benefactor : 
| To reward him for the ſervice he had done him, 


and the fatigues he had undergone, on his return into 
Aſia, he ſettled a certain diſtrict of his own upon him 
for his peculiar uſe and ſubſiſtence, for which reaſon 

e . 8 : the 


C Herod. l. iv. c. 128, 130. (s) Strabo, 1. vii. p. 305. & - 
XVI. P · 737. . | 
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dennen the 2 WAS 2 50 Gangamele, that is, in, the Per jj 
tctt,eongue the camel 's habitation, It was near this lame 
Anne that Darius Codomannus received a ſeggnd over 

throw by Alexander the Great. 
+10). Parius; deliberated vo, lang Gudiog himſelf 
winder an abſolute neceſſity. of quitting, his imprudent 
enterpriſe, He began then; to think in earneſt upon 
returning home; 1575 ſaw. hut too plainly, dre 5 
| ab no time to, be, loſt» | Therefore as Jo t 
_ . came,,the; Rerhans,.te decęjve the enemy, beef a 
| „Sreat number ef fits, ar uſual; and leaving the he old 
men, and he ſick behind them in the camp, e 
3 with all So * FRG! pike ls © Ginn noi they 


1114 


6ꝙ6t 


wel Tee Mc oe roads of = vom, are 
the bridge a great while: before the Perſians. 1. 
ä had ſent expreſſes beforehand to per —2 
| the Ionians to break the bridge, and 40 return to their 
| own country; and the latter had promiſed to go. it, 
3 but without deſign to execute their ame, The 
Scythians now preſſed then to it mofe Arden y,. and 
3 repreſented to them, that the, time pretcribed by 
Darius for ſtaying there was elapſed; a8 2 3 at 
liberty to return home without either violatin | 
word or their duty; that they now had it in Set 
power to throw off for ever the yoke 7 ir ſub- 
jection, and make themſelves a happy and fr EE 1 
and that the Scythians would render Darius Incapat 
of forming any more dee againſt Any 
= neig hbours. | | r 
The lonians entered into contaltiten. pon. the 
4 1 Miltiades, an Athenian, who was prince, or, as 
the Greeks call it, tyrant of the Cherſoneſus of Thrace 
at the mouth of the Helleſpont, was one of thoſe that 
had eden panted Darius, and furniſhed him with * 
or 
(#) Herod. I. iv. c. 1345 446. g | 


he 


for his- enterpriſe... Having the publick intereſt 
more at heart than his private advantage, he was of 


opinion, that they ſhould comply with che requeſt of 
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the Scythians, and embrace ſo favourable an opportu- 


nity of recovering the liberty of Ionia: All the other 
commanders gave into his ſentiments, except Hyſti- 


us, the tyrant of Miletos. When it came to his turn 


to ſpeak, be repreſented to the Ionian generals, that 
their fortune Was linked with that of Darius; that it 
was under that prince's protection, each of them. was 
maſter in his own city; and if the power of the Per- 
ſians ſhould: ſink, or decline, the cities of Ionia, would 
not fail to depoſe their tyrants, and recover their free - 
dom. All the other chiefs gave inte his opinion; and, 
as is uſual in moſt caſes, the conſideration of private 
intereſt, prevailed over: the publick good. The reſo- 
lution they came to was to wait for Darius But, in 
order to deceive the Scythians, and binder them from 
undertał ing any thing, — declared to: them, they 
had reſolved to retire, purſuant to their requeſt; and, 
the better to carry on the fraud, they actually began to 
dreak one end of the bridge, exhorting the Seythians at 


the ſame time to do their: part, to return ſpeedily back 


to meet the common enemy ta attack and defeat them. 

The Scythians being o. dana. retired, and, were 
_ - deceived a ſecond time. 

(4) They miſſed Darius, who. had taken are 
rout from that in which they expected to come up with 
him. He arrived by night at the bridge over the Da- 
nube, and finding it broken down, he no longer doubt- 


ed but the Ionians were gone, and that conſequently 


he ſhould be ruined. He made his people call out with 


a loud voice for Hyſtiæus, the ron cry who at laſt. 


anſwered, and put the king out of his anxigty. They 
entirely repaired: the bridge ; ſo that Darius repaſſed 


the Danube, and came back into Thrace. There he 


left Megabyſus, one of his chief generals, with part of 
his . to eg pere On rng e 0 that 3 

| ; W430 and 
65 Herod, I. iv. c. 141. 144. | 
* Amicior amniun libertati quam ſuæ nn on. 4 Corn. Neps x 


* 
by 
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aan entirely reduce it to his obedience. After which 
he repaſſed de Boſphorus with the reſt of his troops; 
and went'to'Sardis; where he ſpent the winter and the 
greateſt part of the year following in order to refreſn 
| his army, which had ſuffered extremely in that il. eon. 
| certed and unfortunate expedition; 192 7 nyt 
| (r) Megabyſus continued ſome time in Thrace; 
BEE whole: inhabitants, according to Herodotus, would 
| have been invincible, had they had the diſcretion to 
BE unite their forces, and to ches one chief commander. 
Some of them had very particular cuſtoms. In one of 
their diſtricts, when a child came into the world, all 
the relations expreſſed great ſorrow and affliction bit- 
terly: weeping at the proſpect of miſery the new- born 
infant had to ee As, on the other hand, 
when any perſon died, all their kindred rejaiced, be- 
| cauſe they looked upon the deceaſed perſon,-as happy 
| only from that moment, Wherein be was delivered for 
ever from the troubles and calamities of xhis life. In 
another diſtrict, where polygarny. was in faſmion, when 
| aà huſband died, it was à great diſpute among his wives, 
which of them was the beſt beloved. She, in whoſe 
favour the conteſt was decided, had the privilege of 
being ſacrificed by her neareſt relation 9 the tomb 
of her huſband, and of being buried with him; whilſt 
all the other wives envied her happineſs, and chought 
- themſelves in fome ſort diſhonoured. 1 © | 
(5) Darius, on his return to Sardis after his unhappy 
expedition againſt the Scythians, having learned for cer- 
_ rain, that he owed both his own ſafety and that of his 
whole army to Hyſtiæus, who had perſuaded the loni- 
ans not to deſtroy the bridge on the Danube, ſent for 
that prince to his court, and deſired him freely to aſk 
any favour, in recompenſe of his ſervice. Hyſtiæus 
| hereupon deſired the king to give him Mircina of 
| | Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon in Thrace, 
=. together with the liberty of building a city there. His 
requeſt was readily granted; whereupon: he returned 
3 to Miletos, where he cauſed a fleet of TO to be wich 
| : | Pe 
E | | (7 Herod. 1, v. e. 14. 0 Ibia, © i, & xl | 
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ped, and then ſet out for Thrace. Having taken poſ- Daxius, 
ſeſſian of the territory granted him, he immediately 
ſet about the execution of his project in building a 


C. nog Fee 4 TSÞ + | 
77 was then governor of Thrace , 
for Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial that 
undertaking would be to the King's affairs in thoſe 
quarters. He conſidered, that this new city ſtood 
upon a navigable river; that the country round about 
it abounded in timber fit for building of ſhips; that it 
was inhabited by different nations, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, that might furniſh great numbers of men 
for land and ſea-ſervice; that, if once thoſe people 
were under the management of a prince ſo ſkilful and 
enterpriſing as Hyſtiæus, they might become ſo pow- 
erful both by ſea and land, that it would be no longer 
poſſible for the king to keep them in ſubjection; eſpe- 
cially conſidering, that they had a great many gold and 
ſilver mines in that country, which would enable them 
to carry on any projects or enterpriſes. At his return 
to Sardis, he repreſented all theſe things to the king, 
who was convinced by his reaſons, and therefore ſent 
for. Hyſtiæus to come to him at Sardis, pretending to. 
have ſome great deſigns in view, wherein he wanted 
the aſſiſtance of his counſel. When he had brought 
him to his court by, this means, he carried him to 
Suſa, making him believe, that he ſer an extraordinary 
value upon a friend of his fidelity and underſtanding ; 
two qualifications that rendered him ſo very dear to 
him and of which he had given ſuch memorable 
proofs in the Scythian expedition; and giving him to 
underſtand at the ſame time, that he ſhould be able to 
find ſomething for him in Perſia, which would make 
him ample amends for all that he could leave behind 
him. .; Hyſtizus, pleaſed with ſo honourable. a diſtinc- 
tion, and finding himſelf _ likewiſe under a neceſſity of 
complying, . accompanied Darius to Suſa, and left o 
Alriſtagoras to govern at Miletos in his room. 
du) Whilſt Megabyſus was ſtill in Thrace, he ſent. 
_ 06 D di. d c74eiideveral 
(0 Herod. I. v. e. 33, & 23. („%) Ibid, c. 17, & 21. 
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interval he cauſed ſome young men to be dreſſed like 


=] invading their country, paſſed the Danube, and ra- 
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Bazxzvs. ſeveral Perſian noblemen to Amintas, king of Mace- 
donia, to require him to give earth and water to Da- 
ſubmitting to another: Amintas readily complied with 
that requeſt, and paid all imaginable honours to the 
envoys. At an entertainment, which he made for 
them, they deſired at the latter end of it, that the la- 


did not obſerve a due decorum towards thoſe princeſ- 


_ Inſtead of the others; and when the Perſians began to 
one of their attendants. The news of this ſlaughter 


ſioners to take cognizance of the matter: But Alex- 


affair, ſo that nothing came of it. 


inhabitants of the country. 
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rius his maſter: This was the uſual form of one prince's 


dies might be brought in, which was a thing contrary 
to the cuſtom of the country: However, the king 
would not venture to refuſe them. The Perſian no- 
blemen, being heated with wine, and thinking they 
might uſe the ſame freedom as in their own country, 


ſes. The king's ſon, whole name was Alexander, 
could not ſee his mother and ſiſters treated in ſuch a 
manner, without great reſentment and indignation. 
-Wherefore, upon ſome pretence or other, he contrived 
to ſend the ladies out of the room, as if they were to 
return again preſently; and had the precaution to get 
the king, his father, alſo out of the company. In this 


women, and to be armed with poignards under their 
garments. Theſe pretended ladies came into the room 


treat them, as they had before treated the princeſſes, 
they drew out their poignards, fell violently upon 
them, and killed, not only the noblemen, but every 


ſoon reached Suſa; and the king appointed commiſ- 
ander, by the power of bribes and preſents, ſtifled the 

(x) The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for 
vaged all that part of Thrace, that had ſubmitted to 
the Perſians, as far as the Helleſpont. Miltiades, to 
avoid their fury, abandoned the Cherſoneſus: But af- 


ter the enemy retired, he returned thither again, and 
vas reſtored to the ſame power he had before over the 


| | SECT. 
(*) Herod, l. vi C, 40. N 
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A BOUT the fame time, which was in the 13th Danes. 
| year of Darius's reign, this prince having an A.M. 


ambition to extend his dominion eaſtwards, firſt te- L 


ſolved, in order to facilitate his conqueſts, to get a 
proper knowledge of the country. (y) To this end, he 
_ cauſed a fleet to be built and fitted out at Caſpatyra, a 
city upon the Indus, and did the ſame at ſeveral other 
places on the ſame river, as far as the frontiers of * Scy- 


thia, The command of this fleet was given to + Scy- 
lax, a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, who 
was perfectly well verſed in maritime affairs. His or- 


ders were to fail down that river, and get all the know- 


ledge he poſſibly could of the country on both ſides, 


quite down to the mouth of the river; to paſs from 


thence into the ſouthern ocean, and to ſteer his courſe . 


afterwards to the weſt, and ſo return back that way to 


Perſia, Scylax, having exactly obſerved his inſtruc- 


tions, and failed quite down the river Indus, entered 
the Red-ſea by the ftraits of Babelmandel; and 
after a voyage of thirty months from the time of his 


ſetting out from Caſpatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 


lame port (z), from whence Nechao, king of Egypt, 


had formerly ſent the Phœnicians, who were in his 


ſervice, with orders to fail round the coaſts of Africa. 
Very probably, this was the ſame port where how ſtands 
the town of Suez, at the farther end of the Red-ſea. 


From thence Scylax returned to Suſa, where he gave- 


Darius an account of all his diſcoveries. Darius af- 
terwards entered India with an army, and ſubjected all 
that vaſt country. The reader will naturally expect 
to be informed of the particulars of ſo important a 


war. But (a) Herodotus ſays not one word about it: 


He only tells us, that India made the twentieth pro- 


Dd2 Y Vince, 
0 Herod. l. iv. c. . (x) Ibid. e. 420 (a) Lib it. c. 4. 


* He means the Afiatick Scytbia. place. But that opinion is attended 

+ There is a treatiſe of geography with ſome difficulties, evhich have 
entitled w ο. and compoſed by one given occaſion to many learned diſ- 
Slax of Caryandia, who is thought ſertations. 

to be the ſame perſon ſpoken of in this 


508. 
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Darius. vince, or government, of the Perſian empire, and that 


the annual revenue of it was worth three hundred and 


ſixty talents of gold to Darius, which amount to near 


eleven millions of livres French money, ſomething leſs 


khan five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. + 


A. M. 
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Sgr. VI. The revolt of the Ionians. 
(3) ARIUS, after his return to Suſa from his 
| * Scythian expedition, had given his brother 
Artaphernes the government of Sardis, and made 
Otanes commander in Thrace, and the adjacent caun- 
tries along the ſea-coaſt, in the room of Megabyſus. 

(c) From a fmall ſpark, kindled by ſedition at 
Naxus, a great flame aroſe, which gave occaſion to a 
conſiderable war. Naxus was the meſt important 
iſtand of the Cyclades in the Egæan ſea, now called 
the Archipelago. In this ſedition the principal inha- 


| birants having been overpowered by the populace, 


who were the greater number, many of the richeſt 
families were baniſhed out of the iſland. Hereupon 


they fied to Miletos, and addreſſed themſelves to Ari- 


ſtagoras, imploring him to re- inſtate them in their own 
city. He was at that time governor of that city, as 
lieutenant to Hyſtiæus, to whom he was both nephew 
and ſon-in-law, and whom Darms had carried along 
wich him to Suſa. Ariſtagoras promiſed to give theſe 
exiles the aſſiſtance they deſited. | | 

But, not being powerful enough himſelf to execute 
what he had promifed, he went to Sardis and commu- 
nicated the affair to Artapbernes. He reprefented to 
him, that this was, a very favourable opportunity for 
reducing Naxus under the power of Darius; that if 
he were once maſter of that iſland, all the reſt of the 
Cyclades would fall of themſelves. into his hands, one 
after another; that in. conſequence the iſle of Eubcea, 


(now Negropont) which was as large as Cyprus, and 


lay very near it, would be eaſily conquered, which 
would give the king a free paſſage into Greece, and 
the means of ſubjecting all that country; and, in 


6 (0%) Ibid. c. 38. & 34, 
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ſhort, that an hundred. ſhips would be ſufficient for Baz:ivr- 


the effectual execution of this enterpriſe. Artaphernes 
was ſo pleaſed with the project, that inſtead of ont 
hundred veſſels, which Ariftagoras required, he pro- 
miſed him two hundred, in cate he obtained the king's 
conſent to the expedition. 29 899 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
which he was flattered, very readily approved the en- 
terpriſe, though at the bottom it was founded only 
in injuſtice, and a boundleſs ambition; as alſo upon 
perfidiouſneſs on the part of Ariſtagoras and Arta- 


— 


phernes. No conſideration gave him a moment's 


pauſe. The moſt injurious project is formed and ac- 
cepted without the leaſt reluctance or ſcruple: Motives 
of advantage and convenience ſolely determine. The 
iſle lies convenient for the Perſians : This is conceived = 
a ſufficient title, and a warrantable ground to reduce 
it by force of arms. And, indeed, moſt of the other 
expeditions of this prince had no better principle. 
As ſoon as Artaphernes had obtained the king's 
conſent: to this project, he made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for executing it. The better to conceal his de- 
ſign, and to ſurpriſe the people of Naxus, he ſpread 
a report, that this fleet was going towards the Helle- 
ſpont; and the ſpring following he ſent the number of 


ſhips he had promiſed to Miletos under the command 


of Megabates, a Perſian nobleman of the royal family 
of Archæmenes. But being directed in his commil- 
ſion to obey the orders of Ariſtagoras, that haughty 
Perſian could not bear to be under the command of 
an Ionian, eſpecially one who treated him in a lofty 
and imperious manner. This pique occaſioned a breach 
between the two generals, which roſe ſo high, that 
Megabates, to be reycenged of Ariftagoras, gave the 
Naxians * intelligence of the deſign formed 

againſt them. Upon which intelligence they made ſuch 
preparations for their defence; that the Perfians, after 
having ſpent four nonths in beſisging the capital of 
the iſland, and conſumed all their proviſions were 
obliged mn 


Dazws, 
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(d) This project having thus miſcarried, Megabates 


threw all the blame upon Ariſtagoras, and entirely 
ruined his credit with Artaphernes. The Ionian fore- 


ſaw, that this accident would be attended, not only 


with the ' loſs of his government, but with his utter 
ruin. The deſperate ſituation he was in made him 
think of revolting from the king as the only expe- 
dient, whereby he could poſſibly ſave himſelf. No- 


ſooner had he formed this (deſign, but a meſſenger 
came to him from Hyſtiæus, who gave him the ſame 


counſel. Hyſtiæus, who had now been ſome years at the 
Perſian court, being diſguſted with the manners of that 
nation, and having an ardent deſire to return to his own 


country, thought this the moſt likely means of bringing 
it about, and therefore gave Ariſtagoras that counſel. 
He flattered himſelf, that in caſe:any troubles aroſe in 


Ionia, he, could prevail with Darius to ſend him thi- 
ther to appeaſe them: And in effect the thing hap- 
pened according to his opinion. As ſoon as Ariſta- 
goras found his deſign ſeconded by the orders of Hy- 


ſtiæus, he imparted them to the principal perſons of 


A. M. 


3502. 
Ant. J. C. 
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Ionia, whom he found extremely well diſpoſed to enter 
into his views. He therefore deliberated no longer, 
but being . to revolt, EN himſelf _ 
in making preparations for it. 

The people of Tyre, having been: redured to ſla- 
very, when their city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
had groaned under that oppreſſion for the ſpace of 
ſeventy years. But after the expiration. of that term, 
they were reſtored, according to Iſaiah's prophecy *, to 
the poſſeſſion of their ancient privileges, with the li- 
berty of having a king of their ownz which liberty 
they enjoyed till the time of Alexander the Great. It 
ſeems probable, that this favour was granted them by 
Darius, in conſideration of the ſervices he expected to 
receive from that city, (which was ſo powerful by ſea) 


in reducing the lonians to their ancient ſubjection. 


This was in the 19th year of Darius's reign. 


The 

(4) Herod. I. v. c. 35, 
* And it tall come to paſs after Lord will Sife 5 re, and ſhe foal 
the end of Joventy Jears, that INE turn to ber hire, a. xxiii. 1 — 
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(e) The next year, Ariſtagoras, in order to engage Dnzvs, | 
the Ionians to adhere the more cloſely to him, re- in- 
ftated them in their liberty, and in all their former 
privileges. He began with Miletos, where he diveſted 
himſelf of his power, and reſigned it into the hands 

of the people. He then made a journey through all 
Ionia, where, by his example, his credit, and perhaps 
by the fear that they would be forced to it whether 
they would or no, he prevailed upon all the other ty- 
rants to do the ſame in every city. They complied 
the more readily with it, as the Perſian power, ſince 
the check it received in Scythia, was the leſs able to 
protect them againſt the Ionians, who were naturally 
fond of liberty and a ſtate of independency, and pro- 
feſſed enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all 
in this manner in one common league, of which he him- 
telf was declared the head, he ſet up the ſtandard of 
rebellion againſt the king, and made great preparations 
by fea and land for ſupporting a war againſt him. 

% To enable himſelf to carry on the war with more 
vigour, Ariſtagoras went in the beginning of the year 
following to Lacedæmon, in order to bring that city 
into his intereſts, and engage it to furniſh him with ſuf- 
cours. Cleomenes was at this time king of Sparta. 
He was the ſon of Anaxandrides by a ſecond wife, 
whom the Ephori had obliged him to marry, becauſe 
he had no iſſue by the firſt, He had by her three 
ſons belides Cleomenes, namely, Doriæus, Leonidas, 
and Cleombrotus, the two laſt of which aſcended the 
throne of Lacedæmon in their turns. Ariſtagoras 
then addreſſed himſelf to Cleomenes, and the time 

and place for an interview between them being agreed 

on, be waited upon him, and repreſented to him, that 
the Ionians and Lacedemonians were countrymen; 
that Sparta being the moſt powerful city of Greece, 
it would be for her honour to concur with him in the 
deſign he had formed of reſtoring the lonians to their 
liberty; that the Perſians, their common enemy, were 
not a warlike people, but exceeding rich and wealthy, 

| | D 4 -- | and 

(e) Her. I. v. c. 37, 38. Y Ibid. c. 38, 41, 49, & 51. 
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and conſecucntly would become an eaſy prey ta the 


Lacedæmonians; that, conſidering the preſent ſpirit and 
diſpoſition of the Ionians, it would not be difficult for 


them to carry their victorious arms even to Suſa, the 


metropolis of the Perſian empire, and the place of the 
King's reſidence: He ſhowed him, at the ſame time, 


a deſcription of all the nations and towns through 


which they were to paſs, engraven upon a little plate 
of braſs which he had brought along with him. Cleo- 


menes deſired three days time to conſider of his pro- 


poſals. That term being expired, he aſked the Ionian 
how far it was from the Ionian ſea to Suſa, and how 
much time it required to go from the one place to the 
other. Ariſtagoras, without conſidering the effect his 
anſwer was likely to have with Cleomenes, told him, 

that from Ionia to Suſa was about three months jour- 


ney. Cleomenes was ſo amazed at this propoſal; that 


he immediately ordered him to depart from Sparta be- 


fore ſun- ſet. Ariſtagoras nevertheleſs followed bim 


home to his houſe, "and. endeavoured to win him b 


arguments of another ſort, that is; by preſents. The 


firſt ſum he offered him was only ten talents, which 


were equivalent to thirty thouſand livres French mo- 

ney : That being, refuſed; he ſtill roſe in his offers; till 
at laſt he propoſed to give him fifteen talents. Gorgo, 
a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of 


age, whom her father had not ordered to quit the room; 


as apprehending nothing from ſo young a child, hearing 
the propoſals that were made to her father, cried out: 


Eh, father, fly, this ſtranger will corrupt you. Cleomenes' 


laughed, but yet obſerved the child's admonition, _ 
actually retired : Atiſtagoras left Sparta. 

J) From hence he proceeded to Athens, was he 
found a more favourable 1 He had the good 


fortune 
[654 14 * Ana J. v. c. $5, & 6, 97. 

32 According to Herodatas's caripit- travelling x50 ſtadia per 5 np 67 
tation, who reckons the paraſanga, a make ſeven leagues and an balf; our 
Perſian meaſure, to contain 30 fla- meaſure, it is ninety | days jourvey 
dia, it is from Sardis to Suſa 450 from Sardzs to Suſa. If they ſet qu 
ſaraſangds, or 13,5300 fiadia, which from Epheſus, it cuculd 7 8 about 
make 675 of our leagues ; (for wwe four days more; jor 8 oh 75 544 
generally. reckon 20 Hadia id one of ftadia From: Sar dirs | 


eur common leagues.) So that 2 
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fortune to arrive there at a time, when the Athenians Dea. 
were extremely well diſpoſed to hearken to any propo- 
ſals that could be made to them againſt the Perſians, 
with whom they were highly: offended on the follow- 
ing occaſion. Hippias, the * ſon of Piſiſtratus, ty- 
rant of Athens, about ten years before the time we are 
ſpeaking of, having been baniſhed, after having tried 
in vain abundance of methods for his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, at laſt went to Sardis, and made his application 
to Artaphernes. He inſinuated himſelf ſo far into the 
good opinion of that governor, that he gave a favour- 
able ear to all he ſaid, to the diſad vantage of the Athe- 
nians, and became extremely prejudiced againſt them. 
The Athenians, having intelligence of this, ſent an 
ambaſſador to Sardis, and deſired of Artaphernes, not 
to give ear to what any of their outlaws ſhould inſinu- 
ate to their diſadvantage, The anſwer of Artaphernes 
to this meſſage was, that if they. deſired to live in 7 
peace, they, muſt recall Hippias. When this haughty 
anſwer was brought back to the Athenians, the whole - 
_ city were violently enraged: againſt the Perſians. - Aris 
ſtagoras, coming thither juſt at this juncture, eaſily 
obtained all he deſired. Herodotus remarks on this 
occaſion, how much eaſier it is to impoſe upon a mul- 
titude than upon a ſingle perſon; and fo Ariſtagoras 
found it for he prevailed with thirty thouſand Athe- 
nians to come to a reſolution, into which he could not 
perſuade Cleomenes alone. They engaged immedi- 
ately to furniſh twenty ſhips to afſiſt him in his deſign: 
And it may be truely ſaid, that this little fleet was the 
original ſource of all the calamities. in which both the 
Perſians and Grecians were afterwards involvet. 
(g) In the third year of this war, the Ionians, having 
collected all their forces together, with the twenty vei-⸗ 
ſels furniſhed by the city of Athens, and five more 
from Eretria, in the iſland of Eubcea, ſet fait for 
Epheſus, where leaving their ſhips, they marched by 
land to the city of Sardis: And finding the place in a 
ee ener 2a 11 defence- 


; (2) Herod. I. v. e. 99, 103. 
| P This fa bas been before treated at large in this volume. 
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Da defenceleſs condition, they ſoon made themſelves ma: 
ſters of it; but the citadel, into which Artaphernes 
retired they were not able to force. As moſt of the 
houſes of this eity were built with reeds, and conſe- 
quently were very combuſtible, an Tonian ſoldier ſet 
fire to one houſe, the flames of which ſpreading and 
communicating itſelf to the reſt, reduced the whole 
city to aſhes. Upon this accident the Perſians and 
Lydians, aſſembling their forces together for their de- 
fence, the Ionians judged it was time for them to think 
of retreating; and accordingly they marched back 
with all poſſible diligence, in order to re- imbark at 
Epheſus: But the Perſians arriving there almoſt as ſoon 
as they, attacked them vigorouſly, and deſtroyed a 
great number of their men. The Athenians, after the 
return of their ſhips, would never engage any more in 
this war, notwithſtanding all the inſtances and ſollici- 
tations of Ariſtagoras. e ee 
() Darius being informed of the burning of Sar. 
dis, and of the part the Athenians took in that affair, 
reſolved from that very time to make war upon 
Greece: And that he might never forget his reſolu- 
tion, he commanded one of his officers to cry out to 
him with a loud voice every night, when he was at 
ſupper : Sir, remember the Athenians. In the burning 
of Sardis it happened, that the temple of Cybele, the 
goddeſs of that country, was conſumed with the reſt 
of the city. This accident ſerved afterwards as a pre- 
tence to the Perſians to burn all the temples they 
found in Greece: To which they were likewiſe indu- 
ced by a motive of religion, which J have explained 
before. 8 f..... DAS ROE 
.) As Ariſtagoras, the head and manager of this 
revolt, was Hyſtiæus's lieutenant at Miletos, Darius 
ſuſpected that the latter might probably be the con- 
triver of the whole conſpiracy: For which reaſon he 
entered into a free conference with him upon the ſub- 
ject, and acquainted him with his thoughts, and the 
juſt grounds he had for his ſuſpicions. Hyſtiæus, who 
Bs was 


(650 Herod, 1. v. c. 105. a (i) Ibid. c. 105, & 107. 
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was a crafty courtier, and an expert maſter in the art De 
of diſſembling, appeared extremely ſurpriſed and af- 
Aifted ; and ſpeaking in a tone that at once expreſſed 
both ſorrow and indignation, thus endeavoured to 
purge himſelf to the king: © Is it poſſible then for 
* your majeſty to have entertained ſo injurious a ſuſpi- 
« cion of the moſt faithful and moſt affectionate of 
„ your ſervants? I concerned in a rebellion againſt 
e you? Alas! What is there in the world that could 
« tempt me to it? Do I want any thing here? Am I 

4 not already raiſed to one of the higheſt ſtations in 

* your court? And beſides the honour I have of af- 
« fiſting at your councils, do I not daily receive new 
“ proots of your bounty, by the numberleſs favours 
e you heap upon me?“ After this he inſinuated, that 
the revolt in Ionia proceeded from his abſence and 
diſtance from the country; that they had waited for 
that opportunity to rebel; that if he had ſtaid at Mi- 
letos the conſpiracy would never have been formed; 
that the ſureſt way to reſtore the king's affairs in that 
province, would be to ſend him thither; that he pro- 
miſed him, on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver 

Ariſtagoras into his hands; and engaged, beſides all 
this, to makę the large iſland of Sardinia * tributary 
to him. The beſt princes are often too credulous; 
and when they have once taken a ſubject into their 
confidence, it is with difficulty they withdraw it from 
him; nor do they eaſily undeceive themſelves. Da- 

rius, impoſed upon by the air of ſincerity, with which 

Huyſtiæus ſpoke on this occaſion, believed him on his 
own word, and gave him leave to return to Tonia, on 

condition he came back to the Perſian court as ſoon as 
he had executed what he promiſed. 

() The revolters in the mean time, though deſerted 

by the Athenians, and notwithſtanding the conſi- 

_ derable check they had received in Ionia, did not loſe 
courage, but ſtill puſhed on their point with reſolution. 

| 5 Their 


(4) Herod. 1. v. c. 103, vo, 108, & 122. 


* This iſland is very remote from muft be an error that bas crept into | 
nia, and could have no relation to the text of Herodotus. 
i. Jam therefore apt mm believe, it $9442 
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Their * ſet ſail towards the Helleſpont, and the 
ropontis, and reduced Byzantium, with the major 
part of the other Grecian Cities, in that quarter. After 
which, as they were returning back again, they obliged 
the Carians to join with them in this war, as alſo the 


Eon = of Cyprus. The Perſian generals, having di- 


ed their forces among themſelvrs, marched three 
different Ways againſt the rebels, and defeated them in 
everal. encounters, in one of Which ee, was 


5. When Hyſtiæus came to Saxdis,. x Bah intriguing 
temper. formed a plot againſt the government, into 
which he drew a great number of Perſians. But, per- 
by ſome diſcourſe he had with Artaphernes, 
chat the part he had had in the revolt of Ionia was not 
unknown to that governor, he thought it not ſafe for 


him to ſtay any longer at Sardis and retired ſecretly 


the night following to the iſle of Chios; from thence 
he be Jen, a truſty meſſenger. to Sardis, - with letters. for 
This of the Perſians as he had gained to his party. 
his meſſenger betrayed him, and delivered his letters 
to Artaphernes, by which means the plot was diſco- 
yered, all his accomplices put to death, and his pro- 
ject utterly defeated., But ſtill imagining, that be 
could bring about fome enterpriſe of importance, if 
He were once at the head of the Ionian league, he 
ſeveral, attempts to get into Miletos, and to be 


— into the confederacy by the citizens: But 


none of his endeavours {uccordeds and he was obliged 
to return to 


(in) There, being aſked why he had 0 ſtrongly 


| urged Ariſtagoras to revolt, and by that means in- 


volved Ionia in ſuch calamities, he made anſwer, that 
t was becaule the king had reſolved to tranſport the 
onians into Phœnicia, and to plant the Phœnicians 
in Ionia. But all this was a mere ſtory and fiction of 
his own inventing, Darius having never conceived any 
fuch deſign. The artifice however ſerved his purpoſe 


_Farremely well, not only for JUNG: him to the 


"IF : 165 . ** 1 225 | Tonians, 3 
f 00 Herod. 1. ci. . g. | enn 2 e. + Jo o 
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Tonians, but alſo for engaging them to proſecute the Dazrvne + 
war with vigour. For, being alarmed at the thoughts 

of this tranſmigration, they came to a firm reſolution 

to defend themſelves againſt the Perſians to the laſt 
extremity. 

(u) Artaphernes and Otanes, with the reſt of the 
Perſian generals, finding that Miletos was the centre 
of the Ionian confederacy, reſolved to march thither 
with all their forces; coneluding, that if they 

could carry that city, all the reſt would ſubmit of 
courſe. The Ionians, having intelligence of their de- 
ſign, determined in a general aſſembly to ſend no army 
into the field, but to fortify Miletos, and to furniſn it 
as well as poſſible with proviſions, and all things ne- 
ceſſary for enduring a ſiege: And to unite all their 
forces to engage the Perſians at ſea, their dexterity in 
maritime affairs inducing them to believe that they 
ſhould have the advantage in a naval battle. The 
place of their rendezvous was Lada, a ſmall ifte over- 
againſt Miletos, where they aſſembled a fleet of three 
hundred and fifty-three veſſels. At the ſight of this 
fleet, the Perſians, though ſtronger by 'one half with 
reſpect to the number of their ſhips, were afraid to 
hazard a battle, till by their emiffaries they had ſe- 
cretly debauched the greateft part of the confederates, 
and engaged them to deſert: ſo that when the two 
fleets came to blows, the ſhips of Samos, of Leſbos, 
and ſeveral other places, failed off, and returned to 
their own country, and the remaining fleet of the con- 
federates did not conſiſt of above an hundred veffels, 
which were all quickly overpowered by numbers, and 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. After this, the city of Mi- 
letos was beſieged, and became a prey to the con- 
querors, who utterly deftroyed it. Fhis happened fix 
years after Ariſtagoras's — All the other cities, 
as well on the contment as on the ſea-coaft and in the 
iſles, returned to their duty ſoon after, either volunta- 
rily or by force. Thoſe perſons that ſtood out were 
treated as they had been threatened beforchand, The 


hand=. 


(*) Herod, J. vi. c. 6, 20, 31, & 32s 
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Dazruvs, handſomeſt of the young men were choſen to ſerve in 
the king's palace; and the young women were all ſent 
into Perſia; the cities and temples were reduced to 
_ aſhes. Theſe were the effects of the revolt, into which 
the people were drawn by the ambitious views of Ari- 
ſtagoras and Hyſtiæus. 
(0) The laſt of theſe two had his Pane in the gene- 
ral calamity : For that ſame year he was taken by the 
Perſians, and carried to Sardis, where Artaphernes 
cauſed him to be immediately hanged, without con- 
| ſulting Darius, leſt that prince's affection for Hyſtiæus 
ſhould incline him to pardon him, and by that means 
a dangerous enemy ſhould be left alive, who might ere- 
ate the Perſians new troubles. It appeared by the ſe- 
quel, that Artaphernes's conjecture was well ground- 
ed: For when Hyſtizus's head was brought to Darius, 
he expreſſed great diſſatisfaction at the authors of his 
death, and cauſed the head to be honourably interred, 
as being the remains of a perſon to whom he had in- 
finite obligations, the rememberance whereof was too 
deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be effaced by 
the greatneſs of any crimes he had afterwards com- 
mitted. Hyſtiæus was one of thoſe reſtleſs, bold, and 
enterpriſing ſpirits, in whom many good qualities are 
Joined with ſtill greater vices ; with whom all means 
are lawful and good, that ſeem to -promote the end 
they have in view; who look upon juſtice, probity, 
and ſincerity, as mere empty names; who make no 
ſcruple to employ lying or fraud, treachery, or even 
perjury, when 1t 1s to ſerve their turn ; and who reckon 
it as nothing to ruin nations, or even their own country, 
if neceſſary to their own elevation. His end was 
worthy his ſentiments, and what is common enough to 
theſe irreligious politicians, who ſacrifice every thing 
to their ambition, and acknowledge no other rule of 
their actions, and hardly ad other God, . their 
intereſt and fortune. 


aw; Herod, I. vi. c. 97 & & 30, 
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(D) ARIUs, in the twenty · eighth year of his DAI. 


reign, having recalled all his other generals, 
ſent Mardonius the fon of Gobryas, a young lord of 
an illuſtrious Perſian family, who had lately married 
one of the king's daughters, to command in chief 
throughout all the maritime parts of Aſia, with a par- 


A. M. 
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ticular order to invade Greece, and to revenge the 


burning of Sardis upon the Athenians and Eretrians. 


The king did not ſhow much wiſdom in this choice, 


by which he preferred a young man, becauſe he was-a 
favourite, to all his oldeſt and moſt experienced gene- 
rals; eſpecially as it was in ſo difficult a war, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which he had very much at heart, and wherein 


the glory of his reign was infinitely concerned. His 


being ſon-in-law to the king was a quality indeed that 


might augment his credit, but added nothing to his 
real merit, or his capacity as a general, ' 

D pon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had 

marched with his land-forces after having paſſed 

through Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his 


power, ſubmitted. But his fleet, attempting to dou- 


ble mount Athos (now called Capo Santo) in order to 
gain the coaſts of Macedonia, was attacked with fo 
violent a ſtorm of wind, that upwards of three hun- 
dred ſhips, with above twenty thouſand men, periſhed 
in the ſea. His land-army met at the ſame time with 
no leſs fatal a blow. For, being encamped in a place 
of no ſecurity, the Thracians attacked the Perſian 
camp by night, made a great ſlaughter of the men, 
and wounded Mardonius himſelf. All this ill ſucceſs 
- obliged him ſhortly after to return into Aſia, with grief 
and confuſion at his having miſcarried both by ſea and 
land in this expedition. | 


Darius, - perceiving, too late, that Mardonius's youth 


and inexperience had occaſioned the defeat of his 

troops, recalled him, and put two other generals in his 

| 7 FOI i. SIRI place, 
(4) Herod, I. vi. c. 43, 43. 
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Danis. Place, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, ſon of his 
other Artaphernes, who had been governor of Sardis. 
The king's thoughts were earneſtly bent upon putting 
in execution the great deſign he had long had in his 
mind, which was, to attack Greece with all his forces, 
and particularly to take a ſignal vengeance of the 
people of Athens and Eretria, whoſe enterpriſe againſt 


— 


Sardis was perpetually in his thoughts. 


1. Theſtate of Athens. The charafters of MIL TIA ps, 
Tux ulsrocr Es, and ARISTIDES. 
Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to 
refreſn our memories with à view of the ſtate of 
Athens at this time, which alone ſuſtained the firſt 
ſhock of the Perſians at Marathon; as alſo to form 
ſome idea beforehand of the great men who ſhared in 
that celebrated victory. = 1 85 

Athens, juſt delivered from that yoke of ſervitude, 
which ſhe had been forced to bear for above thirty 
years under the tyranny of Piſiſtratus and his children, 
now peaceably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, the 
/1weetnels and value of which were only heightened and 

improved by that ſhort privation. Lacedæmon, which 
was at this time. the miſtreſs of Greece, and had con- 
tributed at firſt to this happy change in Athens, ſeemed 
-atterwards to repent of her good offices: And growing 
Jealous of the tranquillity ſhe herſelf had procured 
for her neighbours, ſhe attempted to diſturb it, by 
endeavouring to re- inſtate Hippias the ſon of Piſiſtra- 
tus, in the government of Athens. But all her at- 
tempts were fruitleſs, and ſerved only to manifeſt her 
AII-will, and her grief, to ſee Athens determined to 
maintain its independence even of Sparta itſelf. Hip- 
pias hereupon had recourſe to the Perſians. Arta- 
Phernes, governor of Sardis, ſent the Athenians word, 

as we have already mentioned, that they muſt re- eſta- 

\ ©bliſh Hippias in his authority, unleſs they choſe rather 
to draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This 
ſecond attempt - ſucceeded no better than the fiſt, 

Hippias was obliged to wait for a more favourable 

9 13 | 1 juncture. 
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juncture. We ſhall ſee preſently, that he ſerved as a Denise 
conductor or guide to the Perſian generals, ſent by 
Darius againſt Greece. OY RON 

Athens, from the recovery of her liberty, was quite 
another city than under her tyrants, and diſplayed a 
very different kind of ſpirit. (f) Among the citizens, 
Miltiades diſtinguiſhed himſelt moſt in the war with 
the Perſians, Which we are going to relate. He was 
the ſon of Cimon an illuſtrious Athenian. This Ci- 

mon had a half-brother by the mother's ſide, whoſe 
name was likewiſe Miltiades, of a very ancient and 
noble family in Egina, who had lately been received 
intoithe number-of the Athenian citizens. He was a 
perſon! of great credit even in the time of Piſiſtratus: 
But, being unwilling to bear the yoke of a defpotick 
government, he joytully embraced the offer made him, 

of going to ſettle with a colony in the Thracian Cher- 
ſoneſus, whither he was invited by the Dolonci, the 
inhabitants of that country, to be their king, or, ac- 
cording to the language of thoſe times, their tyrant. 
He, dying without children, left the ſovereignty to 
Stelagoras, who was his nephew, and eldeſt ſon of his 
brother Cimon; and Stelagoras dying alſo without 
iſſue, the ſons of Piſiſtratus, who then ruled the city 
of Athens, ſent his brother Miltiades, the perſon we 
are now ſpeaking of, into that country to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor. He arrived there, and eſtabliſhed himielf in 
the government in the fame year Darius undertook his 
expedition againſt the Scythians. He attended that 
prince with ſome ſhips as tar as the Danube; and was 
the perſon who adviſed the Ionians to deſtroy the 
bridge, and return home without waiting for Darius. 
During. his reſidence in the Cherſoneſus he married 
* Hegeſipyla, daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king 
in the neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, the 
tamous Athenian general, of whom a great deal will 
be ſaid in the ſequel. Miltiades, having for ſeveral 
Van Ih „ reaſons 
(t) Herod. I. vi. c. 34. 41. Cor. Nep. in Mil. cap. j.—iii. 
* After the death of Miltiades, the name of his grandfather, and wyho 


this princeſs had by a ſecond buſband was the father of Thucydides the 
4. ſon, who was called Olorus, after biſtorian. Herod, — 
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Daxzus- reaſons abdicated his government in Thrace, embarked, 
and took all that he had on board five ſhips, and ſet ſail 
for Athens. There he ſettled a ſecond time, and ac- 
quired great reputation. „ A 
(u) At the ſame time two other citizens, younger 
than Miltiades, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves at 
Athens, namely, Ariſtides and Themiſtocles. Plutarch 
oblerves, that the former of theſe two had endeavour- 
ed to form himſelf upon the model of Cliſthenes, one 
of the greateſt men of his time, and a zealous de- 
fender of liberty, who had very much contributed to 
the reſtoring it at Athens, by expelling the Piſiſtra- 
tides out of that city. It was an excellent cuſtom 
the ancients, and which it were to be wiſhed might 
prevail amongſt us, that the young men, ambitious of 
publick employments, particularly * attached them- 
ſelves to ſuch aged and experienced perſons as had 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt eminently therein; and 
who, both by their converſation and example, could 
teach them the art of acting themſelves, and govern- 
ing others with . wiſdom and diſcretion. Thus, ſays 
Plutarch, did Ariſtides attach himſelf to Cliſthenes, 
and Cimon to Ariſtides; and he mentions ſeveral 
others, among the reſt Polybius, whom we have men- 
tioned ſo often, and who in his youth was the conſtant 
. diſciple, and faithful imitator of the celebrated Phi- 
lopœmen. e „ 
Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were of very different 
diſpoſitions ; but they both rendered great ſervices to 
the commonwealth. Themiſtocles, who naturally in- 
clined to popular government, omitted nothing, that 
could contribute to render him agreeable to the people, 
and to gain him friends ; behaving himſelf with 
great affability and complaiſance to every body, al- 
ways ready to do ſervice to the citizens, every one of 
whom he knew by name; nor was he very nice about 
the means he uſed to oblige them. (x) Somebody 
| | | talking 
(4) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 319, 320. & in Them. p. 112, 113. An ſeni 
ſit ger. Reſp. p. 790, 791. 8 x. 5 8 
(.̃s x) Cie, de Senect. Plut. An fit ger. . p. 806, 805. 
* Diſcere a peritis, ſequi optimos. Tacit. 
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talking with him once on this ſubje&, told him, he ben. 
would make an excellent magiſtrate, if his behaviour 
towards the citizens was more equal, and if he was 
not biaſſed in favour of one more than another: God 
forbid, replied Themiſtocles, J ſhould ever fit upon a 
' tribunal, where my friends ſhould find no more credit or 
favour than ftrangers. Cleon, who appeared ſome time 
after at Athens, obſerved a quite different conduct, 
but yet ſuch as was not wholly exempt from blame. 
When he came into the adminiſtration of publick af- 
fairs, he afſembled all his friends, and declared to 
them, that from that moment he renounced their 
friendſhip, left it ſhould prove an obſtacle to him in 
the diſcharge of his duty, and cauſe him to act with 
partiality and injuſtice. This was doing them very 
little honour, and judging hardly of their integrity. 
But, as Plutarch ſays, it was not his friends but his 
paſſions that he ought to have renouncemc. 
Alriſtides had the diſcretion to obſerve a juſt medium 
between theſe two vicious extremes. Being a fa- 
vourer of ariſtocracy in imitation of Lycurgus, whoſe 
great admirer he was, he in a manner ſtruck out a new 
path of his own; not endeavouring to oblige his friends 
at the expence of juſtice, and yet always ready to do 
them ſervice when conſiſtent with it. He carefully 
avoided making uſe of his friends recommendations 
for obtaining employments, left it ſhould prove a dan- 
gerous obligation upon him, as well as a plauſible pre- 
text for them, to require the ſame favour from him 
on the like occaſion. He uſed to fay, that the true 
citizen, or the honeſt man, ought to make no other 
uſe of his credit and power, than upon all occaſions 
to practiſe what was honeſt and juſt, and engage others 
to do the ſame. "THT | 
Conſidering this contrariety of 'principles and hu- 
mours among theſe great men, we are not to wonder, 
if, during their adminiſtration, there was a continual 
oppoſition between them. Themiſtocles, who was 
bold and enterpriſing in almoſt all his attempts, was 
ſtill ſure almoſt always to find Ariſtides againſt him, 
| LS | who 
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who pede himſelf obliged to thwart the other's de- 
ſigns, even ſometimes when they-were juſt and bene- 
ficial to the publick, leſt he ſhould get too great an 
aſcendant and authority, which might become perni- 
cious to the commonwealth, One day, having got 
the better of 1 hemiſtocles, who had made ſome- pro- 
poſal really advantageous” to the ſtate, he could not 
contain himſelf, but cried out aloud as he went out of 
the aſſembly, That the Athenians would never proſper, 
till they threw them both into the Barathrum : The Ba- 
rathrum was a pit, into which malefactors condemned 
to die were thrown. ()) But notwithſtanding this 
mutual oppoſition, when the common intereſt was at 
ſtake, they were no longer enemies: And whenever 
they were to take the field, or engage in any expedi- 
tion, they agreed together to lay aſide all differences 
on leaving the city, and to be at liberty to reſume 
them on their return, if they thought fit. | 

The predominant. paſſion of 'Themiſtocles was am- 
bition and. the love of glory, which diſcovered itſelf 
from his childhood.. After -the battle of .Marathon, 
which we ſhall ſpeak of preſently, when the people 
were every where extolling the valour and conduct of 
Miltiades, who had won it, Themiſtocles never. ap- 
peared but in a very thoughtful and melancholy hu- 
mour : He ſpent whole nights without fleep, and was 
never ſeen at publick feaſts and entertainments as 
uſual. When his friends, aſtoniſhed at this change, 
aſked him the reaſon of it, he made anſwer, that Mil- 


_ tiades's trophies would not let him ſleep. Theſe were a : 
| kind of incentive, which never ceaſed to prompt and 


Who have the adminiſtration of affairs, are expoſed; 


C1 | 00 Plut. e p. 186. 


animate his ambition. From this time Themiſtocles 
addicted himſelf wholly to arms; and the love of 
martial glory wholly engroſſed him. | 


As for Ariſtides, the love of the publick vood was 


the great ſpring of all his actions. What he was molt 


particularly admired for, was his conſtancy and ſteadi- 
neſs under the unforeſeen changes, to which thoſe, 


for 
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for he was neither elevated with the honour conferred Dæ os, 


upon him, nor caſt down at the contempt and diiap- 
pointments he ſometimes experienced. On all occa- 
ſions, he preſerved his uſual calmneis and temper, being 
perſuaded, that a man ought to give himſelf up en- 
tirely to his country, and to ſerve it with a perfect dis- 
intereſtedneſs, as well with regard to glory as to riches. 
The general eſteem for the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions, the purity of his zeal for the intereſts of the ſtate, 
and the ſincerity of his virtue appeared one day in the 
theatre, when one of ZEichylus's plays was acting. 
For when the actor had repeated that verſe, which 
deſeribes the character of Amphiarus He does not deſire 
to ſeem an honeſt and virtuous man, but really to be ſo, the 
whole audience caſt their eyes upon Ariſtides, and ap- 
plied the ſenſe to him. | | 
Another thing related of him, with relation to a 
publick employment, is very remarkable. He was no 
ſooner made treaſurer-general of the republick, but 
he made 1t appear, that his predeceſſors in that office 
had cheated the ſtate of vaſt ſums of money; and 
among the reſt Themiſtocles in particular; for this 
great man, with all his merit, was not irreproachable 
on that head. For which reaſon, when Ariſtides came 
to paſs his accounts, Themiſtocles raiſed a mighty 
faction againſt him, accuſed him of having embezzled 
the publick treaſure, and prevailed ſo far, as to have 
him condemned and fined. Burt the principal inhabi- 
tants, and the moſt virtuous part of the citizens, riſing 
up againſt fo unjuſt a ſentence, not only the judgement 
was reverſed and the fine remitted, but he was elected 
_ treaſurer again for the year enſuing. He then ſeemed 
to repent of his former adminiftration ; and by ſhow- 
ing himſelf more tractable and indulgent towards 
others, he found out the ſecret of pleaſing all that 
plundered the commonwealth. For, as he neither re- 
proved them, nor narrowly inſpected their accompts 
all thoſe plunderers, grown fat with ſpoil and rapine, 
now extolled Ariſtides to the ſkies, It would have 
been eaſy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched 
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were, to invite a man to it by the many favourable 
opportunities it lays in his way; eſpecially as he had 
to do with officers, who for their part were intent upon 
nothing but robbing the publick, and would have been 
ready to conceal the frauds of the treaſurer their maſter, 
upon condition he did them the ſame favour. _ 
Theſe very officers now made intereſt with the 
people to have him continued a third year in the fame 
employment. But when the time of election was 


come, juſt as they were upon the point of electing 


Ariſtides unanimouſly, he roſe up, and warmly re- 
proved the Athenian people; What, ſays he, when 
« I managed your treaſure with all the fidelity and 
„ diligence an honeſt man is capable of, I met with 
the moſt cruel treatment, and the moſt mortifying 
„ returns; and now that I have abandoned it to the 
* mercy of all theſe robbers of the publick, I am an 
% admirable man, and the beſt of citizens! I cannot 
help declaring to you, that I am more aſhame of 
the honour you do me this day, than I was of the 
condemnation you paſſed againſt me this time 
twelvemonth: And with grief I find, that it is 
more glorious with us to be complaiſant to knaves, 
than to fave the treaſures of the republick.“ By 
this declaration he filenced the pubitck plunderers, and 
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gained the eſteem of all good men. 


Such were the characters of theſe two illuftrious 
Athenians, who began to diſtinguiſh their extenſive 


merit, when Darius turned his arms againſt Greece. 


2. Dax Ius ſens heralds into Greece, in order to found 
the people, and to require them to ſubmit. 

(2) Before this prince would directly engage in this 

enterpriſe, he judged it expedient, firſt of all, ro ſound 


the Grecians, and to know in what manner the dif- 


ferent ſtates ſtood affected towards him. With this 


view he ſent heralds into all parts of Greece, to require 


earta and water in his name: This was the form uſed 


by 


(x) Herod, 1, vi. c. 49, & 86. 
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by the Perſians when they exacted ſubmiſſion from Danis 


thoſe they were for ſubjecting to them. On the arri- 
val of theſe heralds, many of the Grecian cities, 
dreading the power of the Perſians, complied with 
their demands; as did alſo' the inhabitants of gina, 
a little iſle, over-againſt and not far from Athens. 
This proceeding of the people of Agina was looked 


upon as a publick treaſon, The Athenians repreſented 


the matter to the Spartans, who immediately ſent Cle- 

. .omenes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors 
of it. The people of Ægina refuſed to deliver them, 
under pretence that he came without his colleague. 
This colleague was Demaratus, who had himſelf ſug- 
geſted that excuſe. As ſoon as Cleomenes was re- 
turned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demara- 
tus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him de- 
poled, as not being of the royal family; and ſuc- 
ceeded in his attempt by the aſſiſtance of the prieſteſs 


of Delphos, whom he had ſuborned to give an anſwer 


favourable to his deſigns. Demaratus, not being able 
to endure ſo groſs an injury, baniſhed himſelf from his 
country, and retired to Darius, who received him with 
open arms, and gave him a conſiderable ſettlement in 
Perſia. He was ſucceeded in the throne by Leuty- 
chides, who joined his colleague, and went with him 
to Ægina, from whence they brought away ten of the 
principal inhabitants, and committed them to the 


cuſtody of the Athenians, their declared enemies. 


Cleomenes dying not long after, and the fraud he had 
committed at Delphos being diſcovered, the Lacedæ- 


monians endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens 


to ſet thoſe priſoners at liberty, but they refuſed. 
(a) The Perſian heralds, who went to Sparta and 


Athens, were not ſo favourably received, as thoſe that 
had been ſent to the other cities. One of them was 


_ thrown into a well, and the other into a deep ditch, 
and were bid to take there earth and water. I ſhould 
be leſs ſurpriſed at this unworthy treatment, if Athens 


alone had been concerned in it. It was a proceeding 


1 ſuitable 
(a) Herod, 1, vii. c. 133, 136. : 
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- ſuitable enough to a popular government, raſh, j im- 


petubus, and violent; where reaſon is ſeldom heard, 


and every ching determined by paſſion. But I do not 


find any thing in this agreeable to the Spartan equity 
and gravity. They were at liberty to refuſe what was 
demanded : But to treat publick officers in ſuch a man- 
ner, was an open violation of the law of nations. (5) If 
what the hiſtorians ſay on this head be true, the crime 
did not remain unpuniſhed. Talthybius, one of Aga- 

memnon's heralds, was honoured at Sparta as a god, 
and had a temple there. He revenged the indignities 
done to the heralds of the king of Perſia, and made 
the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by bringing 
many terrible accidents. upon them. In order to 


appeaſe him, and to expiate their offence, they ſent 


afterwards ſeveral of their chief citizens into Perſia, who 
voluntarily offered themſelves as victims for their coun- 


try. They were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, 


who would not let them ſuffer, but ſent them back to 
their own country. As for the Athenians, Talthybius 


executed his vengeance on the family of Miltiades, 
who was principally concerned in the gene com- 


mitted upon Darius's heralds. 


A. M. 
3514 
Ant. J. C. 
490. 
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Darius immediately ſent away Datis and Artapher- 
nes, whom he had appointed generals in the room of 
Mardonius. Their inſtructions were, to ive up Ere- 


tria and Athens to be plundered, to burn all the houles 


and temples therein, to make all the inhabitants of 
both places priſoners, and to ſend them to Darius; for 
which purpoſe they went provided with a great num- 
ber of chains and fetters. (c) They ſet ſail with a 
Rect of five or fix hundred ſhips, and an army of five 
hundred thouſand men. After having made themſelves 
maſter of the iſles in the Ægæan ſea, which they did 


without difficulty, they turned their courſe towards 


Eretria, a city of 7 OT which they took after a 
ſiege 


(5) Herod. 1. vii. c. 136, & 136. Pauſ. in Lacon, p. 182, & 133, 
00 Plot in Moral, p. 829. | 
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ſiege of ſeven days by the treachery of ſome of the Denne. 
principal inhabitants: They reduced it intirely to 
aſhes, put all the inhabitants in chains, and ſent them 
to Perſia. (4) Darius, contrary to their expectation, 
treatech them kindly, and gave them a village in the 
country of Ciſſia for their habitation, which was but 
a day's journey from Suſa, where (e) Appollonius 
Tyanæus found ſome of their deſcendants ſix hundred 
years afterwards. | 1 1 5; 

(/) After this ſucceſs at Eretria, the Perſians ad- 
vanced towards Attica. Hippias conducted them to 
Marathon, a little town by the ſea-ſide. They took 
care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of Eretria; 
and to let them know, that not an inhabitant of that 
place had eſcaped their vengeance, in hopes that this 
news would induce them to ſurrender immediately. 
The Athenians had ſent to Lacedæmon, to deſire ſuc- 
cours againſt the common enemy, which the Spartans 
granted them inſtantly and without deliberation: but 
which could not ſet out till ſome days after, on account 
of an ancient cuſtom and a ſuperſtitious maxim amongſt 
them, that did not admit them to begin a march before 
the full of the moon. Not one of their other allies 
prepared to ſuccour them, ſo great terrour had the for- 
midable army of the Perſians ſpread on every ſide. The 
inhabitants of Platæ alone furniſned them with a thou- 
ſand ſoldiers. In this extremity the Athenians were 
obliged to arm their ſlaves, Which had never been done 
there before this occaſion. | 
The Perſian army commanded by Datis conſiſted of 
an hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe. 
Thar of the Athenians amounted in all but to ten 
thouſand men. This had ten generals, of whom Mil- 
tiades was the chief ; and theſe ten were to have the 
command .of the whole army, each for a day, one 
after another. There was a great diſpute among theſe . 
officers, whether they ſhould hazard a battle, or ex- 
| TS pect 


(4) Herod. 1. vi. c. 119. (e) Philoſtr. I. i. c. 17. OS Herod. 


4 vi. c. 102, & 120. Cor, Nep. in Milt. c. iv.—vi. Juſtin, I. ii. c. 3. 
Plat. in Ariſtid. p 32 1. | | | 
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Dan vs. pect the enemy within their walls. The latter opinion 
had a great majority, and appeared very reaſonable. 
For, what appearance of ſucceſs could there be in 
facing with a handful of foldiers, ſo numerous and 
formidable an army as that of the Perſians ?' Miltiades 
however declared for the contrary opinion, and ſhowed, 
that the only means to exalt the courage of their own 
troops, and to ſtrike a terrour into thoſe of the enemy, 
was to advance boldly towards them with an air of 
confidence and intrepidity. Ariſtides ſtrenuouſly de- 
fended this opinion, and brought ſome of the other 
commanders into it, ſo that when the ſuffrages came to 
be taken, they were equal on both ſides of the queſtion. 
Hereupon Miltiades addreſſed himſelf to Callimachus, 
who was then * Polemarch, and had a right of voting 
as well as the ten commanders. He very warmly 
repreſented to him, that the fate of their country was 
then in his hands; and that his ſingle vote was to 
determine, whether Athens ſhould preſerve her liberty, 
or be enſlaved : and that he had it in his power by one 
word to become as famous as Harmodius and Ariſto- 
giton, the authors of that liberty which the Athenians 
enjoyed. Callimachus pronounced that word in favour 
of Miltiades's opinion. And accordingly a battle was 
reſolved upon. FFF 
Ariſtides reflecting, that a command which changes 
every day muſt neceſſarily be feeble, unequal, not of 
a piece, often contrary to itſelf, and incapable either 
of projecting, or executing any uniform deſign, was 
of opinion, that their danger was both too great and 
too preſſing for them to expoſe their affairs to ſuch 
inconveniences. In order to prevent them, he judged 
it neceſſary to veſt the whole power in one ſingle per- 
fon: And to induce his colleagues to act conformably, 
ho himſelf ſet the firſt example of reſignation. When 
the day came, on which it was his turn to take upon 
him the command, he reſigned it to Miltiades, as the 
more 
* The Polemarch at Athens «vas in the army, and to adminifter juflice. 


both an officer anda confiderable ma- I ſhall give a larger account of this 
 &#/irate, equally employed ts command ejfice in another place. | 
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more able and experienced general. The other com- P4=rvs. 
| manders did the ſame, all ſentiments of jealouſy giv- 
ing way to the love of the publick good: And by 
this day's behaviour we may learn, that it is almoſt as 
glorious to acknowledge merit in other perſons, as to 
have it in one's ſelf. Miltiades however thought fit to 
wait till his own day came. Then, like an able cap- 
tain, he endeavoured by the advantage of the ground 
to gain what he wanted in ſtrength and number. He 
drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, that the 
enemy ſhould not be able either to ſurround him, or 
charge him in the rear, On the two ſides of his army 
he cauſed large trees to be thrown, which were cut 
down on purpoſe, in order to cover his flanks, and 
render the Perſian cavalry uſeleſs. Datis, their com- 
mander, was very ſenſible, that the place was not 
advantageous for nim: But, relying upon the number 
of his troops, which was infinitely ſuperior to that of 
the Athenians; and, on the other hand, not being 
willing to ſtay till the re-inforcement of the Spartans 
arrived, he determined to engage. The Athenians: did 
not wait for the enemy's charging them. As ſoon as 
the ſignal for battle was given, they ran againſt the 
enemy with all the fury imaginable. The Perſians 
looked upon this firſt ſtep of the Athenians as a piece 
of madneſs, conſidering their army was ſo ſmall, and 
utterly deſtitute both ot cavalry and archers: But they 
were quickly undeceived. Herodotus obſerves, that 
this was the firſt time the Grecians began an engage- 
ment by running in this manner; waich may ſeem 
ſomewhat aſtoniſhing. And, indeed, was there not 
reaſon to apprehend, thar their running would in ſome 
meaſure weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of ' 
their firſt impetuoſity; and that the ſoldiers, having 
quitted their ranks, might be out of breath, ſpent, 
and in diſorder, when they came to the enemy, who, 
waiting to receive them in good order and without 
ſtirring, ought, one would think, to be in a condition 
to ſuſtain their charge advantageouſly ? (g) This con- 
N e ſideration 
(s) Ca. in Bell. Civil, 1. iii, 
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ſideration engaged Pompey at the battle of Pharſalia, 
to keep his troops in a ſteady poſture, and to forbid 
them making any motion, till the enemy made the firſt 
attack: (5) But Cæſar * blames Pompey's conduct in 
this reſpect, and gives this reaſon for it: That the im- 
petuoſity of an army's motion in running to engage, 
inſpires the ſoldiers with a certain enthuſiaſm and mar- 
tial fury, and it gives an additional force to their blows, 
and that it increaſes and inflames their courage, which 
by the rapid movement of ſo many thouſand men 
together, is blown up and animated, to ule the expreſſton, 


like flames by the wind. I leave it to the gentlemen. 


who. profeſs, arms, to decide the paint between thoſe 
two great captains, and return to my ſubject. | 
The battle was very fierce and obſtinate. Miltiade 


had made the wings of his army exceeding ſtrong, but 
had left the main body more weak, and not ſo deep; 
the reaſon of which ſeems manifeſt enough. Having 


but ten thouſand men: to oppoſe to ſuch a numerous 
and valt army, it was impoſſible for him either ta make 
a large front, or to give an equal depth to his batta- 
lions. He was obliged therefore to take his choice; 
and he imagined, that he could gain the victory no 


otherwiſe, than by the efforts he ſnould make with his 


—_= =: 


two wings, in order to break and diſperſe thoſe of the 


Perſians; not doubting, but, when his wings were once 


victorious, they would be able to attack the enemy's 


main body in flank, and complete the victory without 
much difficulty. This was the ſame plan as Hannibal 
followed afterwards at the battle of Cannæ, which ſuc- 


ceeded 1o well with him, and which indeed can ſcarce 


ever fail of ſucceeding. ; The Perſians then attacked 
the. main body of the Grecian army, and made their 
greateſt effort particularly upon their front, This was 


7 5 1 * 4? 5 p led 
(5) Plut. in Pomp. p. 656. & in Cæſ. p. 719. 

* Quod nobis quidem nulla ra- Kaicap wig: Tir Trapeaprily ο Thy 
tione factum I Pompeio videtur : Io ados, a gal ra, Tnv tra T0144 
propterea quod eſt quædam incitatio | | 
atque alacritas naturaliter innata 
omnibus que ſtudio pugnæ incen- 
ditur. Hanc non reprimere, ſed 
zugere imperatores debent. C/ 
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led by Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, who ſupported it bee. 
a long time with an intrepid courage and bravery, but 
were at length obliged to give ground. At that very 
inſtant came up their two victorious wings, which had 

defeated thoſe of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could be more ſeaſonable for the main bod 
of the Grecian army, which began to be broken, bein 
quite borne down by the number of the Perſians. 
The ſcale was quickly turned, and the Barbarians 
were entirely routed. They all betook themſelves to 
their heels and fled, not towards their camp, but to 
their ſhips, that they might make their eſcape. The 
Athenians purſued them thither, and ſet many of their 
veſſels on fire. On this occaſion it was that Cynægyrus, 
the brother of the poet Æſchylus, who laid hold 
of one of the ſhips, in order to get into it with thoſe 
that fled, “ had his right hand cut off, and fell into the 
ſea and was drowned. The Athenians took ſeven of 
their ſhips. They had not above two hundred men 
killed -on their ſide in this engagement; whereas on 
the ſide of the Perſians above ſix thouſand were ſlain, 
| without reckoning thoſe who fell into the ſea as they 
endeavoured to eſcape, or thoſe that were conſumed 
with the ſhips ſet on fire., a, | 
Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjuſt 
dominion uſurped by his father Piſiſtratus over the 
Athenians, had the baſeneſs to become a ſervile cour- 
tier to. a barbarian prince, and to implore his aid 
againſt his native country. Urged on by hatred and 
revenge, he ſuggeſted all the means he could invent 
to load his country with chains; and even put himſelf 
at the head of its enemies, with deſign to reduce that 
city to aſnes to Which he owed his birth, and againſt 
which he had no other ground of complaint, than that 
ſne would not acknowledge him for her tyrant. An 
ignominious death, together with everlaſting 


infamy 
entailed 


* Tuftin adds, that Cynegyrus, and would not let Fs ſo wiolent was 
baving firſt had his right and then his rage againſt the enemy: This ac+ 
his left hand cut off with an ax, count is utterly fabulous, and has not 

laid bold of the velſel with his tecth, the leaſt appearance of truth in it. 


* 


40 1s TORT OF TEE 


Danzus. entailed upon his name, was the juſt reward of ſo black 


a treachery. JJJFFC˙˙CC T 

(i) Immediately after the battle, an Athenian ſoldier, 
ſtill reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the 
army, and ran to Athens to carry his fellow- citizens 
the happy news of the victory. When he arrived at 
the magiſtrate's houſe, he only uttered two or three 
words, Rejoice, rejoice, the victory is ours, and fell down 
dead at their feet. E | 

(&) The Perſians had thought themſelves fo ſure of 
victory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, 
in order to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took 
+ this marble, and cauſed a ſtatue to be made of it by 


P hidias, in honour of the goddeſs + Nemeſis, who 


had a temple near the place where the battle was 
fought.' '-* - | 0-64 
The Perſian fleet, inſtead of failing by the iflands, 
in order to re-enter Aſia, doubled the cape of Sunium, 
with the deſign of ſurpriſing Athens, before the 
Athenian forces ſhould arrive there to defend the city. 
But the latter had the precaution to march thither with 
nine tribes to ſecure their country, and performed their 
march with ſo much expedition, that they arrived there 
the ſame day. The diſtance from Marathon to Athens 
is about forty miles, or fifteen French leagues. This 
was a great deal for an army that had juſt undergone a 
long and rude battle. By this means the defign of 
their enemies miſcarried. —\ | 
Ariſtides, the only general that ſtayed at Marathon 
with his tribe, to take care of the ſpoil and priſoners, 
acted ſuitably to the good opinion that was entertained 
of him. For, though gold and filver were ſcattered 
about in abundance in the enemy's camp, and though 
all the tents as well as gallies that were taken, were 
full of rich clothes and coftly furniture, and treafure 
of all kinds to an immenſe value, he not only was not 


tempted 


(i) Plut. de glor, Athen. p. 347. () Pauſ. 1. i. p. 62. 


® Xaigers. N. I could not + This avas the goddeſs, whoſe 
render the libelineſs of the Greek ex- bufineſs it avas to punifh 1,1 uftice and 


Preston in our language. oppreſſion. 
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tempted to touch any of it himſelf, but hindered every Paa20e.. 
body elſe from touching it. VVV | 
As ſoon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedzmonians began their march with two thouſand 
men; and, having travelled with all imaginable ex- 
pedition, arrived in Attica after three days hard 
marching z the length of the way from Sparta to 
Attica, was no leſs than twelve hundred ſtadia, or one 
hundred and fifty Engliſh miles. (/) The battle was 
fought the day before they arrived : However, they 

' proceeded to Marathon, where they found the fields 
covered with dead bodies and riches. After having 
congratulated the Athenians on the happy ſucceſs of 
the battle, they returned to their own country. 

They were hindered by a fooliſh and ridiculous ſu- 
perſtition from having a ſhare in the moſt glorious ac- 
tion recorded in hiſtory. For it is almoſt without 
example that ſuch an handful of men, as the Athe- 

nians were, ſhould not only make head againſt ſo nume- 
rous an army as that of the Perſians, but ſhould en- 
tirely rout and defeat them. One is aſtoniſhed to ſee 
ſo formidable a power attack ſo ſmall a city and mif- 
carry; and we are almoſt tempted to diſbehve the 
truth of 'an event that_ appears ſo improbable, and 

which nevertheleſs is very certain and unqueſtionable. 

This battle alone ſhows what wonderful things may 
be performed by an able general, who knows how to 
take his advantages ; by the intrepidity of ſoldiers, 
who are not afraid of death; by a zeal for one's coun- 
try; the love of liberty; an hatred and deteſtation of 
ſlavery and tyranny ; which were ſentiments natural to 

the Athenians; but undoubtedly very much augmented 
and inflamed in them by the very preſence of Hip- 
pias, whom they dreaded to have again for their 
maſter, after all that had paſſed between them. 

(n) Plato, in more places than one, makes it his 
buſineſs to extol the battle of Marathon, and is for 
having that action conſidered as the fource and. E 

1 cauſe 


5 (0 Tfocr. in Panegr. p. 113. 
() In Menex. p. 239, 240. Et. lib. de, Leg. p. 698, & 699. 
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cauſe of all the victories that were gained after- 


wards. It was undoubtedly this victory that deprived 
the Perſian power of that terrour which had rendered 
them ſo formidable, and made every thing ſtoop be- 
fore them: It was this victory that taught the Grecians 
to know their own ſtrength, and not to tremble before 
an enemy, terrible only in name; that made them 


find by experience, that victory does not depend fo 


much upon the number, as the courage of troops; 
that ſet before their eyes in a moſt conſpicuous light, 
the glory there is in ſacrificing one's life in the defence 
of our country, and for the preſervation of liberty; 
and laſtly, that inſpired them, through the whole 


courſe of ſucceeding ages, with a noble emulation and 
Warm deſire to imitate their anceſtors, and not to de- 


generate from their virtue. For, on all important oc- 
caſions, it was cuſtomary among them to put the 


people in mind of Miltiades and his invincible troop, 


that 1s, of a little army of heroes, whoſe intrepidity and 


| bravery had done ſo much honour to Athens. 


(z) Thoſe that were ſlain in the battle, had all the 


honour immediately paid to them that was due to 
their merit. Illuſtrious monuments were erected to 


them all, in the very place where the battle was 
fought ; upon which their own names and that of their 
tribes were recorded. There were three diſtinct ſets 
of monuments ſeparately ſet up, one for the Athe- 
nians, another for the Platæans, and a third for the 
flaves, whom they had admitted among their ſoldiers 
on that occaſion. Milriades's tomb was erected after- 
wards in the ſame place. 


(% The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon 


what the Athenians did to honour the memory of their 


general, deſerves to be taken notice of. Formerly, 
{lays he, ſpeaking of the Romans, our anceſtors re- 
warded virtue by marks of diſtinction, that were not 
ſtately or magnificent, but ſuch as were rarely granted, 
and for that very reaſon were highly eſteemed ; whereas 
now they are ſo profuſely beſtowed, that little or no 
| | value 
(n) Paul. in Attic, p. 60, 61, (o) Cor, Nep. in Milt. e. vi. 
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value is ſet upon them. The ſame thing happened, Dazive, | 


adds he, among the Athenians. All the honour that 
was paid to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Athens 
and of all Greece, was, that in a picture of the battle 
of Marathon, drawn by order of the Athenians, he 
was repreſented at the head of the ten commanders, ex- 
horting the ſoldiers, and ſetting them an example of 
their duty. But this ſame people in later ages, being 
grown more powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries 
of their orators, decreed three hundred ſtat ues to De- 
metrius hannes. | 
(v Plutarch makes the. ſame reflexion, and wiſely 
obſerves, that the honour which is paid to great men 
ought not to be looked upon as the reward of their 
illuſtrious actions, but only as a mark of the eſteem 
of them, whereof ſuch monuments are intended to 
perpetuate the rememberance. It is not then the ſtate- 
lineſs or magnificence of publick monuments, which 
gives them their value, or makes them durable, bur 
the ſincere gratitude of thoſe that erect them. The 
three hundred ſtatues of Demetrius Phalereus were all 
thrown down even in his own life-time, but the pic- 
ture in which Miltiades's courage was repreſented was 
preſerved many ages after him. 
() This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery, 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all ex- 
cellent in their kind, and done by the greateſt maſters; 
which for that reaſon was called woxian ſignifying va- 
ried and diverſified. The celebrated Polygnotus, a 
native of the iſle of Thaſos, and one of the fineſt 
painters of his time, painted this picture, or at leaſt 
the greateſt part of it; and, as he valued himſelf up- 
on his honour, and was more attached to glory than 
| Intereſt he did it gratis, and would not receive any 
recompence for it. The city of Athens therefore re- 
warded him with a ſort of coin, that was more ac- 
ceptable to his taſte by procuring an order from the 
. | Ff 2 Am- 
. (4) In præc. de rep. ger. p. 820. | (9) Plin. I. xxxv. c. 9. 
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Danis Amphictyons to appoint him a publick lodging in the 


city, where he might live during his own pleaſure. 
2 (r) T he gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltia- 


des was of no very long duration. After the battle 


of Marathon, he, defired and obtained the command 


of a fleet of ſeventy. ſhips, in order to puniſn and 


ſubdue the iſlands that had favoured the Barbarians. 
Accordingly he reduced ſeveral of them: But having 
had ill ſucceſs in the iſle of Paros, and, upon a falſe 
report of the arrival of the enemy's fleet, having raiſed 
the ſiege which he had laid to the capital city, wherein 


he had received a very dangerous wound, he returned 


to Athens with his fleet; and was there impeached by a 
citizen, called Xanthippus, who accuſed him of having 
raiſed the ſiege through treachery, and in conſideration 
of a great ſum of money given him by the king of 
Perſia. As little probability as there was in this ac- 


cuſation, it nevertheleſs took place againſt the merit 


and innocence of Miltiades. (5) He was condemned 
to loſe his life, and to be thrown into the Barathrum; 
a ſentence paſſed only upon the greateſt criminals and 


malefactors. The magiſtrate oppoſed the execution 


of ſo unjuſt a condemnation, All the favour ſhown to 
this preſerver of his country, was to have the ſentence 
of death commuted into a penalty of fifty talents, or 
fifty thouſand crowns French money, being the ſum to 
which the expences of the fleet, that had been equip- 
ped upon his ſollicitation and advice, amounted. Not 
being rich enough to pay this ſum, he was put into 
priſon, where he died of the wound he had received 


at Paros. Cimon, his ſon, who was at this time very 


young, ſignaliſed his piety on this occaſion, as we ſhall 
find in the ſequel he did his courage afterwards. . He 


purchaſed the permiſſion of burying his father's body, 


by paying the fine of fifty thouſand crowns, in which 


he had been condemned; which ſum the young man 


raiſed, as well as he could, by the aſſiſtance of his 
friends and relations. 2 REES „0 | 
„„ 1853 : Cornelius 
(r) Herod. l. v. c. 132, & 136. Cor. Nep. in Milt, c. vii. & vii, 
() Plut, in Georg. p. 519. OY 
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 Cortielivis Nepos obſerves, that what chiefly induced basics. 


the Athenians to act in this manner, with regard to 
Miltiades, was only his merit and great reputation 
which made the people, who were but lately delivere 


from the yoke of ſlavery under Piſiſtratus, apprenend, 


that Miltiades, who had been tyrant before in the 


Cherſoneſus, might affect the ſame at Athens. They. 


therefore choſe rather to puniſh an innocent perſon, 
than to be under perpetual apprehenſions of him. To 
this ſame principle was the inſtitution of the oſtraciſm 
at Athens owing. (f) I have elſewhere given an ac- 
count of the moſt plauſible reaſons, upon which the 
oftraciſm could be founded: But I do not ſee how 
we can fully juſtify ſo ſtrange a policy, to which all 
merit becomes ſuſpected, and virtue itſelf appears 
criminal. | | TD 


(u) This appears plainly in the baniſhment of Ari- 
ſtides. His inviolable attachment to juſtice obliged 
him on many occaſions to oppoſe Themiſtocles, who 
did not pique himſelf upon his delicacy in that re- 
ſpect, and who ſpared no intrigues and cabals to en- 
gage the ſuffrages of the people, for removing a rival 
who always oppoſed his ambitious deſigns. Þ This 
1s a ſtrange inſtance, that a perſon may be ſuperior in 
merit and virtue, without being ſo in credit. The 
impetuous eloquence of Themiſtocles bore down the 
juſtice of Ariſtides, and occaſioned his baniſhment. 
In this kind of trial the citizens gave their ſuffrages 
by writing the name of the accuſed perſon upon a 
ſhell, called in Greek o-paxoy, from whence came the 
term oſtraciſm. On this occaſion a peafant, who 


could not write, and did not know Ariſtides, applied : 


to himſelf, and deſired him to put the name off Ari- 
{tides upon his ſhell. Has he done you any wrong,” 
| ee | ſaid 

(b) Man. d' Etud. Tom. iii. p. 407. (A) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 322, 323. 
* Hzc populus reſpiciens ma- hominum memoriam, quod qui- 
luit eum innocentem ple&i, quam dem nos audierimus, cognomine 
fe dintius effe in timore. Juſtus fit appellatus; tamen a 
+ In his cognitum eſt, quanto Themiſtocle collabefactus teſtula 
antiſtaret eloquentia innocentiz. illà exilio decem annorum multa- 


Quanquam enim adeo excellebat tus eſt, Cor. Nep. in Arift, 
Ariſtides abſtinentia, ut unus poſt 8 
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baz ſaid Ariſtides, © that you are for condemning him 
| « in this manner?” © No,” replied the other, 1 
& do not ſo much as know him; but I am quite tired 
* and angry with hearing every body call him be 
« Juſt.” Ariſtides, without ſaying a word more, 
calmly took the ſhell, wrote his own name in it, and 
returned it. He ſet out for his baniſhment, im- 
ploring the gods that no accident might befall his coun- 
try to make it regret him. The * great Camillus, in 
a like caſe, did not imitate his generoſity, and prayed 
to a quite different effect, deſiring the gods to force 
his ungrateful country by ſome misfortune to have oc- 
caſion for his aid, and recall him as ſoon as poſſible. 
(x) O happy republick, cries out Valerius Maximus, 
ſpeaking of Ariſtides's baniſhment, which, after having 
1o baſely treated the moſt virtuous man it ever pro- 
duced, has ſtill been able to find citizens zealouſly and 
_ faithfully attached to her ſervice! Felices Athenas, 
que poſs illius exilium invenire aliquem aut virum bonum, 
aut amantem ſui civem potuerunt; cum quo tunc ipſa ſanc- 
titas migravit!” © | = | 


Sect. VIII. Dariws reſolves to make war in perſon 

againſt Egypt and againſt Greece : - Is prevented by 

death. Diſpute between two of © his ſons, concerning 
the ſucceſſion to the crown, NXERXES is choſen king. 


(0 HEN Darius received the news of the de- 
feat of his army at Marathon, he was vio- 
lently enraged ; and that bad ſucceſs was ſo far from 
diſcouraging or diverting him from carrying on the 
war againſt Greece, that it only ſerved to animate him 
to purſue it with the greater vigour, in order to be re- 
venged at the ſame time for the burning of Sardis, 
and tor the diſhonour incurred at Marathon. Being 
thus determined to march in perſon with all his forces, 
he deſpatched orders to all his ſubjects in the ſeveral 
I | provinces 


| (x) Val. Max. |. v. c. 5 f 0) Herod, I. vii. c. 1. 


* In exilium abiit, precatus ab pore deſiderium ſui civitati ingratæ 
diis immortalibus, fi exilio ſibi ea facerunt. Liv. l. v. #. 32 
injuria fieret, primo quoque tem- 
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provinces of his empire to arm themſelves for this ex- Dei. 


pedition. 

After having ſpent three years in making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations, he had another war to carry on, oc- 
caſioned by the revolt of Egypt. It ſeems from what 
we read in (z) Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went 
thither himſelf to quell it, and that he ſucceeded. 
The hiſtorian relates, that upon this prince's deſiring 
to have his ſtatue placed before that of Seſoſtris, the 
chief prieſt of the Egyptians told him, he had not yet 
equalled the glory of that conqueror; and that the king, 
without being offended at the Egyptian prieſt's free- 
dom, made anſwer, that he would endeavour to ſur- 
paſs it. Diodorus adds further, that Darius, deteſting 
the impious cruelty which his predeceſſor Cambyſes 
had exerciſed in that country, exprefſed great reve- 
rence for their gods and temples; that he had ſeveral 
converſations with the Egyptian prieſts upon matters 
of religion and government; and that having learned 
of them, with what gentleneſs their ancient kings uſed 
to treat their ſubjects, he endeavoured, after his return 
into Perſia, to form himſelf upon their mode], Bur 
(a) Herodotus, more worthy of belief in this parti- 
cular than Diodorus, only obſerves, that this prince 
reſolving at once to chaſtiſe his revolted ſubjects, and 
to be avenged of his ancient enemies, determined to 
make war againſt both at the ſame time, and to attack 
Greece in perſon with the groſs of his army, whilſt 
the reſt of it was employed in the reduction of Egypt. 

(%) According to an ancient cuſtom among the Per- 
ſians, their king was not allowed to go to war with- 
out having firſt named the perſon that ſhould ſucceed 
him in the throne; a cuſtom wiſely eſtabliſhed to pre- 
vent the ſtate's being expoſed to the troubles which 
generally attend the uncertainty of a ſucceſſor; to the 
inconveniences of anarchy, and to the cabals of va- 
rious pretenders. Darius, before he undertook his ex- 
pedition againſt Greece, thought himſelf the more 
obliged to obſerve this rule, as he was already advanced 

EE in 
(z) Lib. i. p. 54+ & 35. (a) Lib. vi. c. 2. (6) Ibid. c. 2, & 3. 
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Darius. in years, and as there Was a difference between two of 


his ſons, upon the point of ſucceeding to the empire; 
which difference might occaſion a civil war after his 
death, if he left it undetermined. Darius had three 
ſons by his firſt wife, the daughter of Gobrias, all 
three born before their father came to the crown; and 
four more by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who 
were all born after their father's acceſſion to the throne; 
Artabazanes, called by Juſtin Artemenes, was the eldeſt 
of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artaba- 
zanes alledged in his own behalf, that, as he was the 
eldeſt of all the brothers, the right of ſucceſſion, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom and practice of all nations, be- 
longed to him preferably to all the reſt. Xerxes's ar- 
gument was, that as he was the ſon of Darius by 
Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Perſian 
empire, it was more juſt that the crown of Cyrus 
ſhould devolve upon one of his deſcendents, than upon 
one that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan king, un- 
juſtly depoſed by his ſubjects. and at that time in exile 
at the court of Perſia, ſecretly ſuggeſted to Xerxes 
another argument to jupport his pretenſions: That 
Artabazanes was indeed the eldeſt fon of Darius, bur, 
he, Xerxes, was the eldeſt ſon of the king; and 
therefore, Artabazanes being born when his father 
was but a private perſon, all he could pretend to, on 
account of his ſentority, was only to inherit his private 
eſtate; but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt born ſon of 
the king, had the beſt right to ſucceed to the 
crown. He further ſupported this argument by the 
example of the Lacedæmonians, who admitted none 
to inherit the kingdom, but thoſe children that were 
born after their father's acceſſion. The right of ſuc- 
ceeding was accordingly determined in favour of Xerxes. 
Juſtin (d) and Plutarch place this diſpute after 

Darius's 


(d) Juſtin. I. ii. c. 10. Plut. de frat. amore, P- 448. 

* Adeo fraterna contentio fuit, cium quoque ipſum fine arbitris, 
ut nee viftor inſultaverit, nec vic- ſine convitio fuerit. Tanto mo- 
tus doluerit; ipſoque litis tempore deratids tum fratres inter ſe regna 
mvicem munera miſerint; jucunda maxima dividebant, quam nune 
quogue inter ſe non ſlum, fed exigua patrimonia partiuntpr. 
credula convivia habuerint : judi- Juſtin, | Ons 


Fs 
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Darius's deceaſe. They both take notice of the pru- Daun 
dent conduct of theſe two brothers on ſo nice an oc- 
caſion. According to their manner of relating this 
fact, Artabazanes was abſent when the king died; and 
Xerxes immediately aſſumed all the- marks, and exer- 
ciſed all the functions of the ſovereignty. But, upon 
his brother's returning home, he quitted the diadem 

and the tiara, which he wore in fuch a manner as only 
ſuited the king, went out to meet him, and ſhowed. 
him all imaginable reſpect. They agreed to make 

their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference, 
and without any further appeal, to acquieſce in his 
deciſion, All the while this diſpute laſted, the two 
brothers ſhowed one another all the demonſtrations of 
a truely fraternal friendſhip, by keeping up a continual 
intercourſe of preſents and entertainments, from 
whence their mutual eſteem and confidence for each 
other baniſhed all their fears and ſuſpicions on both 
ſides; and introduced an unconſtrained chearfulneſs, 
and a perfect ſecurity. This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, 
highly worthy of our admiration : To fee, whilſt moſt. 
brothers are at daggers-drawing with one another about 
a ſmall patrimony, with what moderation and temper 
both waited for a deciſion, which was to diſpoſe of 
the greateſt empire then in the univerſe. When Arta- 
banes gave judgement in favour of Xerxes, Artaba- 
zanes the ſame inſtant proſtrated himſelf before him, 
acknowledging him for his maſter, and placed him 
upon the throne with his own hand; by which pro- 
ceeding he ſhowed a greatneſs of foul, truely royal, 
and infinitely ſuperior to all human dignities. This 
ready acquieſcence in a ſentence ſo contrary to his in- 
tereſts, was not the effect of an artful policy, that 
knows how to diſſemble upon occaſion, and to derive 
honour to itſelf from what it could not prevent: No; 
it proceeded from a real reſpect for the laws, a ſincere 
affection for his brother, and an indifference for that 
which ſo warmly inflames the ambition of mankind, 
and fo frequently arms the neareſt relations againſt 
each other, For his part, during his whole lite, he 
TEE, continued 
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continued firmly attached. to the intereſts of Xerxes, 
and proſecuted them with ſo much ardour and zeal, 


that he loſt his life in his ſervice at the battle of 


Salamin, e | „„ 
(e) At whatever time this diſpute is to be placed, it 
is evident Darius could not execute the double expe- 
dition he was meditating againſt Egypt and Greece; 
and that he was prevented by death from purſuing 
that project. He had reigned thirty-ſix years. The 
epitaph * of this prince, which contains a boaſt, that 
he could drink much without difordering his reaſon, 
proves that the Perſians actually thought that circum- 
ſtance for their glory, We ſhall fee in the ſequel, 
that Cyrus the younger-aſcribes this quality to himſelf, 
as a perfection that rendered him more worthy of the 
throne than -his elder brother. Who in theſe times 
would think of annexing this merit to the qualifications 


of an excellent prince? 


T his prince had many excellent qualities, but they 


Vere attended with great failings; and the kingdom <q 
felt the effects both of the one and the other. + For 


ſuch is the condition of princes, they. never act nor 
live for themſelves alone. Whatever they are, either 
as to good or evil, they are for their people; and the 
intereſts of the one and the other are inſeparable. Da- 
rius had a great fund of gentleneſs, equity, clemency, 


and kindneſs for his people: He loved juſtice, and 


reſpected the laws: He eſteemed merit, and was care- 
ful ta reward it: He was not jealous of his rank or 


authority, ſo as to exact a forced homage, or to ren- 
der himſelf inacceſſible; and notwithſtanding his own | 


great experience and abilities in publick affairs, he would 
hearken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit 


of their counſels. It is of him the holy (f) ſcripture 


ſpeaks, where it ſays, that he did nothing without 


- afraid of expoſing his perſon in battle, and was always 


conſulting the wiſe men of his court, He was not 


cool 
(e) Herod. 1. vi. c. 4. | Y Efth, i. 13. 


* Hd pany % er w l. 470) uy * que veſtra ad remp. pertineant- 
4 piptiy xakvg. Athen. J. x. p. 434» Tacit. l. iv. c. 3. 35 


+ Ita pati eftis, ut bona mala- 
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cool even in the heat of action: (g) He ſaid of him- Daa. 
ſelf, that the moſt imminent and preſſing danger ſerved | 
only to increaſe his courage and his prudence: Ina 
word, there have been few princes more expert than 

he in the art of governing, or more experienced in the 
buſineſs of war. Nor was the glory of being a con- 
queror, if that may be called a glory, wanting to his 
character. For he not only reſtored and entirely con- 
firmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been very 
much ſhaken by the ill conduct of Cambyſes and the 
Magian impoſtor; but he likewiſe added many great and 
rich provinces to it, and particularly India, Thrace, Ma- 

cedonia, and the iſles contiguous to the coaſts of Ionia. 
Bur ſometimes theſe good qualities of his gave way 

to failings of a quite oppoſite nature. Do we ſee any 

thing like Darius's uſual gentleneſs and good nature 
in his treatment of that unfortunate father, who de- * 
ſired the favour of him to leave one of his three ſons 
at home, while the other two followed the king in 
his expedition? Was there ever an occaſion wherein 
he had more need of counſel, than when he formed 
the deſign of making war upon the Scythians? And 
could any one give more prudent advice than what 
his brother gave him on that occaſion? But he would 
not follow it, Does there appear in that whole expe - 
dition any mark of wiſdom or prudence? What do we 
ſee in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his 
greatneſs, who fancies there is nothing in the world that 
can reſiſt him: and whoſe weak ambition to ſignaliſe 
himſelf by an extraordinary conqueſt, has ſtifled all the 
good ſenſe, judgement, and even military knowledge, 
he poſſeſſed before ? 7 ? 3 

What conſtitutes the ſolid glory of Darius's reign 

is, his being choſen by God himſelf, as Cyrus had been 

before, to be the inſtrument of his mercies towards 
his people, the declared protector of the Iſraelites, 

and the reſtorer of the temple at Jeruſalem. The 
reader may ſee this part of his hiſtory in the book of 

Ezra, and in the writings of the prophets Haggai and 

Zechariah. | | 


(s) Plut. in Apoph. p. 172, CHAP, 
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The 22 of XE RXES, intermixed with that ; of the 


Greeks. 


"ERXES's. reign laſted but twelve Vein, "ip 
abounds with great events. 


Step. I. XIRXES, after * Ee Egypt, makes 
preparations for carrying the war into Greece. He 
helds a council. The wiſe diſcourſe if. ARTABANES, 
War is reſolved upon. 


A. M. (b) WJ ERXES, having aſcended- the throne, em- 
5. ployed the firſt year of his reign in carrying 
1. 0 rhe preparations, begun by his father, for the re- 


duction of Egypt. He allo confirmed to the Jews at 
Jerufalem all the privileges granted them by his father, 


and particularly that which aſſigned them the tribute 


of Samaria, for the ſupplying of them with victims for 
the temple of God. 


(i) In the ſecond year of his reign he marched againſt 


"+ the Egyptians, and having reduced and ſubdued thoſe 


rebels, he made the yoke of their ſubjection more 
heavy; then giving the government of that province 
to his brother Achemenes, he returned about the latter 
end of the year to Suſa. 

(*) Herodotus, the famous hiſtorian, was born this 
ſame year at Halicarnaſſus in Caria. For he was fifty- 
three years old, when the Peloponneſian war firſt began. 

(1) Xerxes, puffed up with his ſucceſs againſt the 
Egyptians, determined to make war againſt the Gre- 


clans. (He (m) did not intend, he ſaid, to buy the 


figs of Attica, which were very excellent, any longer, 
becauſe he would eat no more of them till he was 
maſter of the country.) But before he engaged in an 
enterpriſe of that importance, he thought proper to 
aſſemble his council, and take the advice of all the 


| greateſt 
(5% Herod, 1. vii. c. 5. Joſeph. Antiq. I. xi. e. $5 (i) Herod. 


I. vii. c. 7. (k) Aul. Gel. 1. xv. c. 23. (/) Herod, I. vii. 
4. —18. (n) Plut, in Apoph. p. 173. 
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gresteſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons af his court. He Xzaxzs. . 
laid before them the deſign he had of making war 
againſt Greece, and acquainted them with his motives; 
which were, the defire of 1 imitating the example of his 
predeceſſors, who had all of them- -diſtinguiſhed their 
names and reigns by noble enterpriſes; the obligation 
he was under to revenge. the inſolence of the Atheni- 
ans, who had preſumed to fall upon Sardis, and re- 
duce it to aſhes; the neceſſity he was under to avenge 
the diſgrace his country had received at the battle of 
Marathon; and the proſpect of the great advantages 
that might be reaped from this war, which would be 
attended with the conqueſt of Europe, the molt rich 
and fertile country in the univerſe. He added further, 
that this war had been reſolved on by his father Da- 
rius, and he meant only to follow and execute his in- 
tentions; he concluded, with promiſing ample rewards 
to thole who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by their Va- 
lour in the expedition. 

Mardonius, the ſame perſon that had been ſo un- 
ſucceſsful in Darius's reign, grown neither wiſer, nor 
leſs ambitious by his ill ſuccels, and extremely affect- 

ing the command of the army, was the firſt who gave 
his opinion. He began by extolling Xerxes above all 
the kings that had gone before or ſhould ſucceed him. 
He endeavoured to ſhow the indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
avenging the diſhonour done to the Perſian name: He 
diſparaged the Greecians, and repreſented them as a 
cowardly, timorous people, without courage, without 
forces, or experience in war, For a proof of what 
he ſaid, he mentioned his own conqueſt of Macedonia, 
which he exaggerated in,a very vain and oſtentatious 
manner, as it that people had ſubmitted to him with- 
out any reſiſtance. He preſumed even to affirm, that 
not any of the Grecian nations would venture to come 
out againſt Xerxes, who would march with all the 
forces of Aſia; and if they had the temerity to- pre- 
ſent themſelves before him, they would learn to their 
coſt, that the Perſians were the braveſt and moſt war- 
like nation jn the world, „ 
T be 
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The reſt of the council, perceiving that this flatter- 
ing diſcourſe extremely pleaſed the king, were afraid 
to contradict it, and all kept ſilence. This was almoſt 
an unavoidable conſequence of Xerxes's manner of 
proceeding. A wiſe prince, when he propoſes an af- 
fair in council, and really deſires that every one ſhould 
ſpeak his true ſentiments, is extremely careful to con- 
ceal his own opinion, that he may put no conſtraint 


upon that of others, but leave them entirely at liberty. 


Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly diſcovered his 
own inclination, or rather reſolution to undertake the 
war, When a prince acts in this manner, he will al- 
ways find artful flatterers, who being eager to inſi- 


nuate themſelves and to pleaſe, and ever ready to com- 


ply with his paſſions, will not fail to ſecond his opinion 
with ſpecious and plauſible reaſons ; whilſt thoſe, who 


would be capable of giving good counſel, are reſtrained 


by fear; there being very few courtiers who love their 
prince well enough, and have ſufficient courage to 
venture to diſpleale him, by diſputing what they know 
to be his taſte or opinion. - : 

The exceſſive praiſes given by Mardonius to Xerxes, 


which are the uſual language of flatterers, ought to 


have rendered him ſuſpicious to the king, and made 


him apprehend, that under an appearance of zeal for 
his glory, that nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own 


ambition, and the violent deſire he had to command 


the army. But theſe ſweet and flattering words, which 
glide like a ſerpent under flowers, are ſo far from diſ- 
pleaſing princes, that they captivate and charm them. 
They do not conſider, that men flatter and praiſe them, 
becauſe they believe them weak and vain enough to 


ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by commendations, 


that bear no proportion to their merits and actions. 


This behaviour of the king made, the whole coun- 
cil mute. In this general ſilence, Artabanes, the king's 
uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and pru- 
dence, made the following ſpeech. © Permit me, 
« great prince,” ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to Xerxes, 
« to deliver my ſentiments to you on this occaſion 


with 


(e 
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tereſt, When Darius, your father and my brother, 


firſt thought of making war againſt the Scythians, - 


I uſed all my endeavours to divert him from it. I 
need not tell you what that enterpriſe coſt, or what 
was the ſucceſs of it. The people you are going to 
attack are infinitely more formidable than the Scy- 


thians. The Grecians are eſteemed the very beſt 
troops in the world, either by land or ſea. If the 


Athenians alone could defeat the numerous army 


commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought 


we to expect from all the ſtates of Greece united 
together? You deſign to paſs from Aſia into Eu- 


rope, by laying a bridge over the ſea, And what 
will become of us, if the Athenians, proving victo- 


rious, ſhould advance to this bridge with their fleet, 


and break it down? I ſtill tremble when I conſider, 


that in the Scythian . ug . the life of the king 
your father, and the ſafety of all his army, were re- 


duced to depend upon the fidelity of one ſingle 


man; and that if Hyſtiæus the Mileſian had, in 
compliance with the ſtrong inſtances made to him, 


conſented to break down the bridge, which had 


been laid over the Danube, the Perſian empire had 
been entirely ruined. Do not expoſe yourſelf, Sir, 
to the like danger, eſpecially ſince you are not 
obliged to do it. Take time at leaſt to reflect upon 
it. When we have maturely deliberated upon an 


affair, whatever happens to be the ſucceſs of it, we 


have nothing to impure to ourſelves. Precipitation, 
beſides its being imprudent, is almoſt always unfor- 


tunate, and attended with fatal conſequences. Above 


all, do not ſuffer yourſelf, great prince, to be daz- 
zled with the vain ſplendour of imaginary glory, or 


with the pompous appearance of your troops. The 


higheſt and moſt lofty trees have the moſt reaſon to 


e dread the thunder. As God alone is truely great, 


« he is an enemy to“ pride, and takes pleaſure in 


. © humbling 
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with a liberty ſuitable to my age and to your in- xxazz. 
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we | WSN E Gr PHE 
XA. ©. humbling every thing that exalteth itſelf: And 
very often the moſt numerous armies fly before an 
„ handful of men, becauſe he inſpirks theſe with cou- 
rage, and ſcatters tetrour among the others“ 
Aftabanes, after having ſpoken thus to the king, 
turned himſelf towards Mardonius, and i errogga 
him with his want of ſincerity or judgement, in giving 
the king a notion of the Grecians ſo directly contrary 
to truth; and ſhowed how extremely he was to blame 
for deſiring raſtily to engage the nation in a war, which 
nothing but his own views of intereſt and ambition 
could tempt him to adviſe. © If a war be reſolved 
c upon,” added he, © let the king, whoſe life is dear to 
„ us all, remain in Perfta: And do you, finct you ſp 
c ardently deſire it, march at the head bf the moſt 
* numerous army that can'be,afſembled.” In the mean 
<« time, let your children and mine be given up as a 
« pledge, to anſwer for the ſucceſs of the war. If the 
<« iſſue of it be favourable, I conſent that mine be put 
* to death“: But if it proves otherwiſe, as I well 
foreſee it will, then I deſire that your children, and 
you yourſelf on your return, may be treated in ſuch 
| « a manner as you deſerve, for the raſh counſel you 
„ your mers TRIED | 
Xerxes, who. was not accuſtomed to have his ſenti- 
ments contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. 
Thank the gods,” ſays he to Artabanes, * that you 
« are my father's brother; were it not for that, you 
BY ſhould this moment ſuffer the juſt reward, of your 
| * audacious behaviour, But I will puniſh you for it 


| ce in another manner, by leaving you here among the 
B „ women, whom you too much reſemble in your 
= c cowardice and fear, whilſt JI march at the head of 
| my troops, where my duty and glory call me.“ 


Artabanes had expreſſed his ſentiments in very re- 
ſpectful and inoffenſive terms: Xerxes nevertheleſs 
was extremely offended. It is the + misfortune of 

| 1 5 Princes, 
* Why ſhould the children be pu- bus, ut aſpera que utilia, nec 


niſbed for their father's faults? quicquam niſi jucundum & lætum 
+ Ita formatis principum auri- accipiant. Tacit, Hi I. iii. c. 56. 
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princes, ſpoiled. by flattery, to look upon every thing xzr== 
as dry and auſtere that is ſincere and ingenuous, and 


to regard all counſel, delivered with a generous and diſ- 
intereſted freedom, as a ſeditious preſumption. They 

do not conſider, that even a good man never dares to 
tell them all he thinks, or diſcover the whole truth; 
eſpecially in things that may be diſagreeable to their 
humour: And that what they ſtand moſt in need of 
is a ſincere and faithful friend, who will conceal no- 
thing from them. A prince ought to think himſelf 
very happy, if in his whole reign he finds but one man 


born with that degree of generoſity, who certainly 


ought to be conſidered as the moſt valuable treaſure of 
the ſtate, as he is, if the expreſſion may be admitted, 
both the moſt neceſſary, and at the ſame time the moſt 
rare inſtrument of government. 
Xerxes himſelf acknowledged this upon the occaſion 
we are ſpeaking of. When the firſt emotions of his 
anger were over, and he had had time to reflect on his 
pillow. upon the different counſels that were given 


him, he confeſſed he had been to blame to give his 


uncle ſuch harſh language, and was not aſhamed to 
confeſs his fault the next day in open council, inge- 

nuouſſy owning, that the heat of his youth, and his 
want of experience, had made him negligent in paying 
the regard due to a prince fo worthy of reſpect as Ar- 
tabanes, both for his age and wiſdom: And declaring 
at the ſame time, that he was come over to his opinion, 

notwithſtanding a dream he had had in the night, 
wherein a viſion had appeared to him, and warmly ex- 
horted him to undertake that war. All the lords who 
compoſed the council were raviſhed to hear the king 


ſpeak in this manner; and to teſtify their joy, they fell 
proſtrate before him, ſtriving who ſhould. moſt extol 


the glory of ſuch a proceeding; nor could their praiſes 
on ſuch an occaſion be at all ſuſpected. + For it is no 
hard matter to diſcern, whether the praiſes given to 
| 2 TEE | 6k, Princes 

* Nulium majus boni imperii veritate, quando adumbrata læti- 


inſtrumentum quam bonus amicus. tia fafta imperatorum celebrantur. 


Tacit. Hi. I. iv. c. 7. Tacit. Annal. 
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princes proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only, as an 
effect of mere flattery and deceit. That ſincere and 
humble declaration of the king's, far from appearing 
as a weakneſs in him, was looked upon by them as the 
effort of a great ſoul, which riſes above its faults, in 


5 bravely confeſſing them, by way of reparation and 


atonement. They admired the nobleneſs of this pro- 
cedure the more, as they knew that princes educated 
like Xerxes, in a vain haughtineſs and falſe glory, are 
never diſpoſed to own themſelves in the wrong, and 
generally make uſe of their authority to juſtify, with 
pride and obſtinacy, whatever faults they have com- 


mitted through ignorance or imprudence. We may 


venture, I think, to ſay, that it is more glorious to 
riſe in this manner, than it would be never to have 
fallen. Certainly there is nothing greater, and at the 
ſame time more rare and uncommon, than to ſee a 


mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time of 


his greateſt proſperity, acknowledge. his faults, when 
he happens to commit any, withour ſeeking pretexts 


or Excuſes to cover them; pay homage'to truth, even 


when 1t is againſt him and condemns him ; and leave 
other princes, who have a falſe delicacy concerning 
their grandeur, the ſhame of always abounding with 
errors and defects, and of never owning that they have 
any. 3 ne Ws BY 

The night following, the ſame phantom, if we may 
believe Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and 


repeated the ſame ſollicitations with new menaces and 


threatenings. Xerxes communicated what paſſed to his 


uncle, and in order to find out whether this viſion was 


divine or not, entreated him earneſtly to put on the 


royal robes, to aſcend the throne, and afterwards to 
take his place in his bed for the night. Artabanes 
here upon diſcourſed very ſenſibly and rationally with 
the king upon the vanity of dreams; and then coming 
to what perſonally regarded him: * © I look upon it,“ 

| 3 | _ ſays 

* This thought is in Heſied. Opera n. 84. & Tit. Liv. I. xxii. 1. 19. 


& dies, v. 293. Cic, pro Cluent, Sæpe ego audivi, milites, eum pri- 
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ſays he, cal met equally cemmendable to think well X14 


*1 oneſelf; or to hearken with docihty to the 


« cbonfels ef others. Tou have both theſe qualfties, 
great prince; and if you followed the natural bent 
of your own temper, ie would lead you entirely to 


e ſentithents of wiſdom and moderation. Tou never 


ce take any violent meaſures or reſolutions, but when 


the arts of evil counſellors draw you into them, or 


the poiſon of flattery miſleads you; in the fame ; 


* manner as the ocean, which of "itſelf is calm and 
<« ſerene," and never diſturbed but b the extraneous 
«© impulſe of other bodies.” What afflicted me in the 
_ © anſwer you made me the other day, when ] deli- 
i yered my ſentiments freely in council, was not the 

<« perſonal affront to me, but the injury you did your- 
* ſelf, by making fo wrong a choice between the dif- 
ferent eounſels that were offered; rejecting that 
„ which . u to ſentiments of moderation and 


equity; embracing the other, which, on the | 


* away ge only” to ee Pride, and to 
« enflame ambition.“ 


Artabanes, through Seple eg paſſed the night 


in the king's bed, and had the fame viſion which 


Kerxes had befote'; that is, in his he faw a man, 

who made him ſevere reproaches, and threatened him 
with the greateſt misfortunes, if he continued to oppoſe 
the king's intentions. This ſo much affected him, 
that he came over to the King's firſt opinion, believ- 
ing that there was ſomething "divine in theſe repeated 

viſions, and the war againſt the Grecians was reſolved 


upon. Theſe circumſtances F relate, as 1 find them 
in Herodotus. FAR 


Xerxes in the ſequel did but ill ſupport this cha- 


racter of moderation. We ſhall find, that he had but 


very ſhort intervals of wiſdom and reaſon, which ſhone 
out only for a moment, and then gave way to the 
moſt culpable and extravagant exceſſes. We may 


Veit. : | * 8 judge 


"mum eſſe virum, qui iple conſulat nec ipſe conſulere, nec alteri parere 


quid in rem fit; ſecundum eum, ſciat, eum extremi ingenii eſſe. 
qui bens monent obediat : qui 


* 
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XIAX Es. judge however even from thence, that he had very 
good natural parts and inclinations. But the moſt 
excellent qualities are ſoon ſpoiled and corrupted by the 
poiſon of flattery, and the poſſeſſion of abſolute and 
unlimited power: Vi dominationis convulſus. Kg 

It is a fine ſentiment in a miniſter of ſtate, to be ek 
affected with an affront to himſelf, than with the wrong 
done his maſter by giving. my evil. and. pernicious 
nber. 

Mardonius 8 ee was cle j eee : 
p46 obſegves, it tended only to nouriſh and 
increaſe | that ſpirit of. haughtineſs and violence in the 
Prince, which was but too prevalent in him already, 
epi autzong ; and I in that it diſpoſed and accuſtomed 
his mind ſtill to carry his views and deſires. beyond his 
preſent fortune, {till to be aiming at ſomething far- 
ther, and to ſet no bounds to his ambition. I This 
is the predominant paſſion of thoſe men, whom we 
uſually call conquerors, and whom, according to the 
language of the holy ſcripture, we might call, with 
greater propriety, (Pp) robbers of nations. If you con- 
ſider and examine the whole ſucceſſion. of Perſian 
kings, ſays Seneca, will you find any one of them 
that ever ſtopped his career of his own accord ; that 
was ever ſatisfied with his paſt conqueſts ; or that was 
not forming ſome new project or enterpriſe, when 

death ſurpriſed him? Nor ought we to be aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch a diſpoſition, adds the tame author: For ambi- 
tion is a gulph and a bottomleſs. abyſs, wherein every 
thing is. loſt that is thrown in, and where, though you 
were to 175 province upon province, and kingdom 


upon kingdom, you would r never be able to fill wP the 
mighiy Vat | 


Sxcr. 


* Tacit. 005 Jer ; ir 


egit; 


| Perſici ſtemma percenſe: 


de nard) £y den Inv Jux 
At . dig ted. ale x TE Taper, 


t Nec hoc Alexandri tanthm 


vitium fuit, quem per Liberi Her- 


culiſque veſtigia felix temeritas 


ſed omninm, * fortuna 
irritavit implendo. 


quem in- 


hauritur & conditur: 
quantum eo, quod ine xplebile eſt, 
otum regni 


Wale cui modul imperii ſatie- 
tas fecerit ? qui non vitam in alt- 

ua ulteriùs procedendi cogitatione 
Anierit! Nec id mirum eſt, Quic- | 
quid cupiditati contigit, penitus 
nec intereſt 


congeras. 
C. 3 „ f 


Sænec. J. vii. de . 


ER s AND GRECIA NS. 


80 ECT. yy ne ERXES begins bis po 5 paſſes from 
| Ws; into. Europe. by croſſing the Straits of the Half, 
Pont upon a bridge of Boats. 3 
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HE war being reſolved upon, yy ens that bo XxnxEn, 


might omit nothing which might contribute, to 
175 ſuccels of his undertaking, entered into a confede- 
racy with the Carthaginians, who were at that time 
the moſt potent people of the weſt, and made an agree- 
ment with them, that whilſt the Perſian forces ſhould 
attack Greece, the Carthaginians ſhould fall upon the 
Grecian colonies that were ſettled in Sicily and Italy, 
in order to hinder them from coming to the aid of the 
other Grecians. The Carthaginians made Amilcar 
their general, who did not content himſelf with raiſing 
as many troops as he could .in Africa, but with the 


A.M. 


3523» 
Ant Jo GY 
431, 


money that Xerxes had, ſent him, engaged a great 


number of ſoldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in 
his ſervice; ſo that he collected an army of three 
hundred thouſand men, and a proportionate number 
of ſhips, in order to execute the projects and ſtipula- 
tions of the league. 

Thus Xerxes, agreeably. to the prophet © Daniel's 
prediction, having through his great power and bis great 
riches ſtirred up all the nations of the then known worla 


againſt the realm of Greece, that is to ſay, of all the 


welt under the command of Amilcar, and of all the 
eaſt, that was under his own banner, (7) ſet out from 
Suſa, in order to enter upon this war, in the fifth year 
of his reign, which was the tenth after the battle of 
Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, the place of 
rendezvous for the whole land-army, whilſt the fleet 
advanced along the coaſts of * Minor towards the 
Helleſpont. | 

(s) Xerxes. had given orders to have a paſſage cut 
through mount Athos. This is a mountain in Mace- 
Conia, now a province of Turkey in Europe. which 
extends a great way into the Archipelego, in the form 


of a Peninſula. It is joined to the land only by an 


G g 2 | iſthmus. 


( Dan. xi. 2. ( 5 Herod, i. vi. 6. 6. (5) Ibid. e. 24s 34+ 


2, 
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iſthmus of about half a league over. We IM al- 
ready taken notice, that the ſea in this place was very 
tempeſtuous, and occafioned frequent ſhipwrecks. 
Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he gave for 


cutting through the mountain: But the true reaſon 


_ the vanity of ſignalizing himſelf by an extraordi- 

ry enterpriſe, and by doing a thing that was ex- 
retely difficult; as Tacitus 2 of Nero: Erat in- 
credibilium cupitor.. Accordingly Herodotus obſerves, 
that this undertaking was more vain- glorious than uſe- 
ful, ſince he might with leſs trouble and expence have 


had his veſſels carried over the iſthmus, as was the 


practice in thoſe days. The paſſage he cauſed to be 
cut through the mountain was broad enough to let 


two gallies with three banks of oars each paſs through 


it a-breaſt. (2) This prince, who was extravagant 
enough to believe, that all nature and the very ele- 
ments were under his command, in conſequence of 


that opinion, writ a letter to mount Athos in the fol- 


lowing terms: Athos, thou proud and aſpiring mountain, 
that lifteſt up thy head unto the heavens, I adviſe thee not to 
be ſo audacious, as to put rocks and ſtones which canfiot be 


cut, in ibe way of my workmen. If thou giveſt them that 


oppoſition, I ſhall' cut thee entirely down, 5 tbroto thee 


Headlong into the ſea. (u) At the fame time he ordered 


bis labourers to be whipped, in order to make them 
carry on the work the faſter. 


(x) A traveller, who lived in the time bf Francis I; 


and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the 


fingular and remarkable things he had ſeen In his 


travels, doubts the truth of this fact; and takes notice, 


that as he paſſed near mount Athos, he could perceive 
no traces or footſteps of the work we have been 
ſpeaking of. 

(y) Xerxes, as we have already related: l 
towards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and paſſed 


the river Halys, he came to Celene, a city of 


age en near which | is the ſource of the Mzander, 


Pythius, 


(t) Plut. de iri cohib. p. 455. (ﬆ) Plut. de anim. tranq. p. 470+ 
(x) Bellou, fingul, rer. oblerv. p. 78. (0) Herod. I. vii. c. 26. 29. 


— 
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Pythius, a Lydian, had bis reſidence in this city, and next ***** 
to Xerxes was the moſt opulent prince of thoſe times. 


He entertained Xerxes and his whole army with an in- 
credible magnificence, and made him an offer of all 
his wealth towards defraying the expences of his expe- 
dition. Xerxes, ſurpriſed and charmed at ſo generous 
an offer, had the curioſity to enquire to what ſum his 
riches amounted. Pythius made anſwer, that having 
the deſign of offering them to his ſervice, he had taken 
an exact account of them, and that the ſilver he had 
by him amounted to two thouſand “ talents (which 


make ſix millions French money); and the gold to 
four millions of Daricks +, wanting ſeven thouſand 


(that is to ſay, to forty millions of livres, wanting 
ſeventy thouſand, reckoning ten livres French money to 
the Darick). All this money he offered him, telling 
him, that his revenues were ſufficient for the ſupport of 
his houſehold. Xerxes made him very hearty ack now- 
ledgments, entered into a particular friendſhip with 


him, and, that he might not be outdone in generoſity, 


inſtead of accepting his offers, obliged him to accept 
of a preſent of the ſeven thouſand Daricks, which were 
wanting to make up his gold a round ſum of four millions. 

After ſuch a conduct as this, who would not think 
that + Pythius's peculiar character and particular 


virtue had been generoſity, and a noble contempt of 


riches? And yet he was one of the moſt penurious 


princes in the world; and who, beſtdes his ſordid 


avarice with regard to himſelf, was extremely cruel and 
inhuman to his ſubjects, whom he kept continually 


employed in hard and fruitleſs labour, always dig- 
ging in the gold and ſilver mines, which he had in 
his territories. When he was abſent from home, all 


his ſubjects went with tears in their eyes to the princeſs 

his wife, laid their complaints before her, and implored 
her aſſiſtance. Commiſerating their condition, ſhe 
made uſe of a very extraordinary method to work 
upon her huſband, and to give him a clear ſenſe and a 


kind of palpable demonſtration of the folly and in- 


| G g3 juſtice 
* About 2 55,0001. 'flerling. I About 1,700,000]. ferling. 
1 Plutarch calls bim Eytbis. Plut. de virt, mulicr, p. 262. 
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| Lxaxns. juſtice of his conduct. On his return home; oh or- 


dered an entertainment to be prepared for him, very 


magnificent in appearance, but which in reality was no 


entertainment. All the courſes and ſervices were of 


gold and ſilver; and the prince, in the midſt of all 
theſe rich diſhes and ſplendid rarities, could not ſatisfy 
his hunger. He eaſily divined the meaning of this 


Enigma, and began to conſider, that the end of gold 
and filver was not merely to be looked upon, but to 


be employed and made ule of; and that to neglect, as 


he had done the buſineſs of huſbandry and the tilling 


of lands, by employing all his people in digging and 
working of mines, was the direct way to bring a 


famine both upon himſelf and his country. For the 
future therefore he only reſerved-a fifth part of his 


people for the buſineſs of mining. Plutarch has pre- 


ſeryed this fact in a treatiſe, wherein he has collected 
a great many others to prove the ability and induſtry 
of ladies. We have the ſame diſpoſition of nt de- 
ſigned in fabulous ſtory, in the example of a“ prince, 
who reigned in this very country. for whom every 


thing that he touched was immediately turned into 


gold, according to the requeſt which he himſelf had 
made to the gods, and who by that means was in 


danger of periſhing with hunger. 


(8) The lame prince, who had made ſuch obliging 
offers to Xerxes, having defired as a favour of him 


ſome time afterwards, that out of his five ſons who 


ſerved in his army, he would be pleaſed to leave him 
the eldeſt, in order to be a ſupport and comfort to 
him in his old age; the king was ſo enraged at the 


Propoſal, though ſo reaſonable in itſelf, that he cauſed 
the eldeſt fon to be killed beiore the eyes of his 


father, giving the latter to underſtand, that it was a 


favour he ſpared him and the reſt of his children; and 


then cauſing the dead body to be cut in two, and one 


part to be placed on the right, and the other on the 


left. he made the whole army pals e en as 


if 
| (2) Herod. J. viii. c. 38, 39. Sen. de ira, 1, lit, c. 17. 


* My; las, 55 0 e. | 
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if he meant to purge and purify it by ſuch a ſacrifice. xa. 
What a monſter in nature is a prince of this kind! _ 
Ho is it poſſible to have any dependence upon the 
friendſhip of the great, or to rely upon their warmef\ 
profeſſions and proteſtatiops of gratitude and ſervice! 
(c) From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived at 
Sardis, where he ſpent the winter. From hence he 
ſent heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athens 
and Lacedæmon, to require them to give him earth 
and water, which as we have taken notice before, was 
the way of exacting and acknowledging ſubmiſſion. | 
As ſoon as the ſpring of the year came on, he left 
Sardis, and directed his march towards the Helle- 
ſpont. (d) Being arrived there, he was defiraus to ſee 
a naval engagement for his curioſity and diverſion. 
To this end, a throne. was erected for him upon an 
eminence; and in that ſituation, ſeeing all the fea 
crowded with his veſſels, and the land covered with 
his troops, he at firſt felt a ſecret joy diffuſe itſelf 
through his ſoul, in ſurveying with his own eyes the 
vaſt extent of his power, and conſidering himſeif as 
the molt happy of mortals : But reflecting ſoon after- 
wards, that of ſo many thouſands, in an hundred 
years time there would not be one living ſoul remaining, 
his joy was turned into grief, and he could not 
forbear weeping at the uncertainty and inſtability of 
human things. He might have found another ſubject 
of reflexion, which would have more juſtly merited 
his tears and affliction, had he turned his thoughts 
upon himſelf, and conſidered the reproaches he de- 
ſerved for being the inftrument of ſhortening that 
tatal term to millions of people, whom his cruel 
ambition was going to ſacrifice in an unjuſt and unne- 
ceſſary war. 8 „ b 
Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making 
himſelf uſeful to the young prince, and of inſtil- 
ling into him ſentiments of goodnets for his people, 
laid hold of this moment, in which he found him 
touched with a ſenſe of tenderneſs and humanity, and 
8 684 „ 
(e) Herod, I. vii. c. 30-32. (d) Ibid. c. 44, & 46. 
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Xraxzs, led him into further reflexions upon the miſeries with 
which the lives of molt men are attended, and which 
render them ſo painful and unhappy ; endeavouring 
at the ſame time to make him ſenſible of the duty and 
obligation of princes, who, not being able to prolong 
the natural life of their ſubjects, ought at leaſt to do 
all that lies in their power to alleviate the pains and 
allay the bitterneſs of it. | | HET 
In the ſame converſation Xerxes aſked his uncle if 
he ſtill perſiſted in his firſt opinion, and if, he would 
ſtill adviſe him not to make war againſt Greece, ſup- 
bling he had not ſeen the viſion, which occaſioned 
Fim to change his ſentiments. Artabanes owned, he 
ſtill had his fears; and that he was very uneaſy con- 
cerning two things. What are thoſe two things, re- 
plied Xerxes? The land and the ſea, ſays Artabanes: 
The land, becauſe there is no country that can feed 
and maintain ſo numerous an army; the ſea, becauſe 
there are no ports capable of receiving ſuch a multi- 
tude of veſſels. The king was very ſenſible of the 
ſtrength of this reaſoning; but, as it was now too late 
to go back, he made aniwer, that in great undertakings 
men ought not ſo narrowly to examine all the incon- 
veniencies that may attend them; that if they did, no 
ſignal enterprizes would ever be attempted; and that 
if his predeceſſors had obſerved ſo ſcrupulous and 
timorous a rule of policy, the Perſian empire would never 
have attained its preſent height of greatneſs and glory. 
Artabanes gave the king another piece of very pru- 
dent advice, which he thought fit to follow no more 
than he had done the former: This advice was not 
to employ the Ionians in his ſervice againſt the Gre- 
cians, from whom they were originally deſcended, and 
on which account he ought to ſuſpe& their fidelity. 
Xerxes, however, after theſe converſations with his 
uncle, treated him with great friendſhip, paid him the 
higheſt marks of honour and. reſpec, ſent him back 
to Sula to, take the care and adminiſtration of the 
empire upon him during his own abſence, and to that 
end veſted him with his whole authority, 


| Kerxes, 
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ry Xerxes, at a vaſt expence, had cauſed a bridge xa. 
of boats to be built upon the ſea, for the paſſage of his 
forces from Aſia into Europe. The ſpace that 
rates the two continents, formerly ealled the Helleſpont, 
and now called the Straits of the Dardanelles, or 
of Gallipoli, is ſeven ſtadia's in breadth, which is 
near an Engliſh: mile, A violent ſtorm, riding on a 
ſudden, "te after broke down the bridge. Xerxes, 
hearing this news on his arrival, fell into a tranſport of 
paſſion; and in order to avenge himſelf of fo cruel an 
affront, commanded two. pair of chains to be thrown 
into the ſea, as if he meant to ſhackle and confine it, 
and that his men ſhould give it three hundred ſtrokes 
of a whip, and ſpeak to it in this manner: Thu troubls- 
ſome and unhappy element, thus does thy maſter chaſtiſe thee 
for having affronted bim without reaſon. Know, that 
Aerres will eaſily find means to paſs over thy waters in ſpite 
of all thy billows and reſiſtance. The extravagance of 
this prince did not ſtop here; but making the under- 
a takers of the work nafroreble for events, which do not 
in the leaſt depend upon the power of man, he ordered 
all the perſons to have their heads ſtruck off, that had 
been charged with the direction and management of 
that undertaking. : 
(f) Kerxes conan two other bridges to be 
built, one for the army to paſs over, and the other 
for the baggage and beaits of burthen. He appointed 
workmen more able and expert than the former, who 
went about it in this manner. They placed three hun- 
dred and ſixty veſſels acroſs, ſome of them having 
three banks of oars, and other fifty oars a- piece, with 
their ſides turned towards the Euxine ſea; and on the 
ſide that faced the Ægean ſea they put three hundred 
and fourteen. They then caſt large anchors into the 
water on both ſides, in order to fix and ſecure all theſe 
veſſels againſt the violence of the winds, and againſt- 
the current * of wie water. On W eaſt ſide they left 


three 


(e) Herod. I. vii. c. 3 | (F) Ibid. 


| # Polybius remarks, that there is Egean /e ſea, occaſioned by the rivers, 
A current of water from the lake ich empty themſelves into thoſe 
Mæotis aud the Euxins fea 11 the two ſeas. Pol. I. iv. p. 307, 38. 
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Xr RAE. three paſſages or vacant ſpaces between the veſſels, 
that there might be room for ſmall boats to go and 
come eaſily, as there was occaſion, to and from the 
Euxine ſea. After this upon the land on both ſides 
they drove large piles into the earth, with huge rings 
faſtened to them, to which were tied ſix vaſt cables, 
which went over. each of the two bridges; two of 
which cables were made of hemp, and four of a ſort 
of reeds, called gie, which were made uſe of in 
thoſe times for the making of cordage. Thoſe that 
were made of hemp muſt have been of an extraordi- 
nary ſtrength and thickneſs, ſince every cubit of thoſe 
cables weighed a talent *. The cables laid over the 
whole extent of the veſſels lengthwiſe, reached from 
one ſide to the other of the ſca. When this part of 
the work was finiſhed quite over the veſſels length- 
wiſe, and over the cables we have been ipeaking of, 
they laid the trunks of trees cut purpoſely for that 
uſe, and flat boats again over them, faſtened and joined 
together, to ſerve as a kind of floor or ſolid bottom: 
All which they covered over with earth, and added 
rails or battlements on each ſide, that the horſes and 
cattle might not be frightened with ſeeing the ſea in 
their paſlage. This was the form of thoſe famous 
bridges built by Nerxes. 

When the whole work was completed, a day was 
appointed for their paſſing over. And as ſoon as the 
firſt rays of the ſun began to appear, ſweet odours of 

all kinds were abundantly ſpread over both the bridges, 
and the way was ſtrewed with myrtle. - At the ſame 
time Xerxes poured out libations' into the ſea, and 
turning his face towards the ſun, the principal object 
of the Perſian worſhip, he implored the aſſiſtance of 
that god in the enterpriſe he had undertaken, and de- 
fired the continuance of his protection till he had made 
the entire conqueſt of Europe, and had brought it into 
ſubjection to his power: This done, he threw the veſ- 
ſel, which he uſed in making his Abano _—_ | 
| wit 


| * A talent in Tveight confifted of 80 m ine, that is to ſay, of 42 Le 
of our * ; and the mina confifted of 100 drachms. | 
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with a golden cup, and a Perſian ſcymitar, into the ſea, xr E. 


The army was ſeven days and ſeven nights in paſſing 


over theſe Straits; thoſe who were appointed to 


conduct the march, laſhing the poor ſoldiers all the 


while with whips, in order to quicken their ſpeed, 


according to the cuſtom of that nation, which properly 


PRIN was only an huge ey of ſlaves. 


” 818 III. he Number of Xenxes's FEED Dx- 


MARATUS delivers his ſentiments freely upon that Price? 


Enterpriſe. 
(2) X ERXES directing his march acroſs the 


Thracian Cherſoneſus, arrived at Dor, a city 


ſtanding at the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace; where 
having encamped his army, and given orders for his 
fleet to follow him along the ſhore, he reviewed them 
both; 

He found the land- -army, which he had brought 
out of Aſia, conſiſted of feventeen hundred thouſand 
foot, and of fourſcore thouſand horſe, which, with 


twenty thouſand men that were ablolutely neceſſary at 


leaſt for conducting and taking care of the carriages and 
the camels, made in all eighteen hundred thouſand 
men. When he had paſſed the Helleſpont, the other 
nations that ſubmitted to him, made an addition to his 
army of three hundred thouſand. men; which made all 
his land-forces together amount to two millions one 
hundred thouſand men. 

His fleet, as it was when it > out from Aſia, con- 
ſiſted of twelve hundred and ſeven veſſels, or gallies, 
all of three banks of oars, and intended' for fighting. 
Each veſſel carried two hundred men, natives of the 
country that fitted them out, beſides thirty more, 
that were either Perſians or Medes, or of the Sacæ; 
which made in all two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven 
thouſand ſix hundred and ten men. The European 


nations augmented his fleet with an hundred and 


twenty veſſels, each of which carried two hundred men, 
in all four. and twenty thouſand : Theſe added to the 


other, 
(g) Herod, I. vii. e. 56—99,. & 284187, 
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other, amounted together to three hundred and one 
thouſand ſix hundred and ten men. 


Beſides this fleet, which conſiſted all of large veſſels, 


the ſmall gallies of thirty and fifty oars, the tranſport 


ſhips, the veſſels that carried the proviſions, and that 


were employed in other uſes, amounted to three thou- 


ſand. ' If we reckon but eighty men in each of theſe 
veſſels, one with another, that made in the whole two 
hundred and forty thouſand men. 

Thus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle, his 
land and ſea-forces rogether made up the number of 


two millions, ſix hundred and forty-one thouſand, ſix 


hundred and ten men, without including ſervants, 


ceunuchs, women, ſutlers, and other people of that fort, 


who uſually follow an army, and of which the num- 
ber at this time was equal to that of the forces : So that 


che whole number of ſouls that followed Xerxes in 


this expedition, amounted to five millions, two hun- 


dred eighty-three thouſand two hundred and, twenty. 


This is the computation which Herodotus makes of 


them, and in which Plutarch and Iſocrates agree with 


him. (5) Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, han, and 


others, fall very ſhort of this number in their calcula- 


tion: Bur their accounts of the matter appear to be leſs 


authentic than that of Herodotus, who lived in the ſame 


age this expedition was made, and who repeats the 
inſcription engraved, by the order of the Amphictyons, 
upon the monument of thoſe Grecians who were killed 
at Thermopylæ, which expreſſed that they fought 

againſt three millions of men. 


(i) For the ſuſtenance of all theſe perſons there 


muſt be every day conſumed, according to Herodotus's 


computation, above an hundred and ten thouſand 
three hundred and forty medimni's of flour, (the 


medimnus was a meaſure, which, according to Budæus, 


was equivalent to fix of our buſhels) allowing for 
every head the quantity of a chœnix, which was the 
daily portion or allowance that maſters gave their 


| ſlaves 
Fe Diod. I. xi. p. 3. Plin, I. xxxili, e. 10, lian. I. xiii. c. 30 


(.) Herod, 1, vii. c. by, 
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Fn among the Grecians. We have no account in Xzxx2% © 


hiſtory of any other army ſo numerous as this. And 
amongſt all N. millions of men, there was not one 
that could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either 
for the comelineſs of his face, or the tallneſs of hies 
perſon. But this is a poor merit or pre- eminence for a 

prince, when attended with no other. Accordingly | 
Juſtin, after he has mentioned the number. of theſe 
; 22 adds, that e in ty forces wanted a chief. 
Huic tanto dux defuit. 

We fhall hardly be able to conceive how! it was 
poſſible to find a ſufficient” quantity of proviſions for 
ſuch an immenſe number of perſons, if the () hiſtorian 
had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed four 
whole years in making preparations fer this expedi- 
tion. We have ſeen already how many veſſels of 
burthen there were, that coaſted along continually to 
attend upon and ſupply the land- army: And doubtleſs 
there were freſh ones arriving every day, that fur- 
niſhed the camp with a lufficient Pry of all things 
neceſlary. SIO 
(9% Herodotus aequaints v us wich che che they 
made ufe of to calculate their forces, which were 
almoſt innumerable. - They aſſembled ten thoufand 
men in a particular place, and ranked them as cloſe. 

together as was poſſible; after which they deſcribed a 
circle quite round them, and erected a little wall upon 

that circle about half the height of a man's body; when 
this was done, they made the whole army ſucceſſively 
paſs through this ſpace, . thereby e to what 
number it amounted. - 

Herodotus gives us alſo a particular account ; 6f the 
different armour of all the nations this army conſiſted 
of. Beſides the generals of every nation, who each of 
them commanded the troops of their reſpective 
country, the land-army was under the command of ſix 
Perſian generals: viz. Mardonius, the fon of Gobryas ; 
- Tipintatechmus, the ſon of Artabanes, and Smerdonus, 
fon to e both near * to the king; ; Ma- 


ſiſtus, 


| (ky Herod, l. vil. e nou! 65 (7) Ibid. c. 60. 
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Xtzzzs, ſiſtus, te of Darius and Atoſſa; Gergis, ſon of 


Ariazes; and Megabyzus, ſon of Zopyrus. The ten 
thouſand Perſians, who were called the immortal band, 


were commanded by Hydarnes. The cavalry e 20 | 


particular commanders. - -- 

There were likewiſe four Perſian general who. com- 
halle) Tat the fleet. In (n) Herodotus we have a par- 
ticular account of all the nations by which it was fitted 


out. Artemiſa queen of Halicarnaſſus, who from the 


death of her huſband governed the kingdom for her 
ſon, who was {till a minor, brought but flve veſſels 
along with her; but they were the beſt equipped, and 
the lighteſt ſhips in the whole fleet, next to thoſe of 
the Sidonians. This princeſs diſtinguiſhed herſelf in 
this war by her ſingular courage, and ſtill more by her 


prudence and. conduct, Herodotus obſerves, that 


among all the commanders in the army, there was not 
one who gave: Xerxes ſo good advice and ſuch wile 


counſel as this queen: But he was not ern enough 


to apply it to his advantage. 

When Xerxes had a waer his whole forces by 
land and ſea, he aſked Demaratus, if he thought the 
Grecians would dare to expect him. I have already 
taken notice, that this Demaratus was one of the two 
kings of Sparta, who being exiled by the faction of 
his enemies, had taken refuge at the Perſian court, 
where he was entertained with the greateſt marks of 
honour and beneficence. (u) As the courtiers were 


one day expreſſing their ſurprize that a king ſhould 


ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed, and deſited him to 
acquaint them with the reaſon of it: I is, ſays he, 
beeauſe the law is more power ful than the kings at Sparta. 
This prince was very much conſidered in Perſia: But 
neither the injuſtice of the Spartan citizens, nor the 


kind treatment of dhe Perſian king, could make him | 


forget his country *-- As ſoon as = knew that Xerxes 
was s making preparations for the war, he found means 
to give the Grecigns a6get intelligence of it. And 
(in) Berod. Ch vii. De 89, 90. 650 Plut. in 3 3 P- 220. 

* Amicior patriz poſt fugam, quan regi poſt beneficia, Juſtin.” 
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now being obliged on this occaſion to ſpeak his ſents Xenxuv 
ments to the king, he did it with ſuch a noble free- 
dom and dignity, as became a Spartan, and a king of | 

. arne 

-v He) eee bone: 525 0 he king's 

9 defired to know whether it was his pleaſure 

that he ſhould flatter him, or that he ſhould ſpeak his 
thoughts: to him freely and truely. Xerxes having 
declared that he deſired him to act with entire ſincerity, 

he ſpoke in the following terms; Great prince,“ 

ſays Demaratus, * ſince it is agreeable to your 

« pleaſure and commands, I ſhall deliver my ſentiments 

« to you with the utmoſt truth and fincerity. It 

*< muſt be confeſſed, that from the beginning of time, 
Greece has been trained up and accuſtomed to 

« poverty : But then ſhe has introduced and eſtabliſned 

« virtue within her territories, which wiſdom culti- 
vates, and the vigour of her laws maintains. And 
it is by the uſe, which Greece knows how to make 
« of this virtue, that ſhe equally defends herſelf againſt 
e the inconveniences of poverty, and the yoke of 
<« ſervitude. ' But, to ſpeak only of the Lacædemo- 
% nians, my particular countrymen, you may 1 
< yourſelf, that as they are born and bred up i 

# liberty, they will never hearken to any propoſals chat 
tend to ſlavery. Though they were deſerted and 
« abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced 
“ to a band of a thouſand men, or even to a more 
« inconſiderable number, they will ſtill come out to 
meet you, and not refuſe to give you battle.“ 
Kerxes upon hearing this diſcourſe fell a laughing 3 
and as he could not comprehend how men; in ſuch a 
ſtate of liberty and independence, as the Lacedæmo- 
nians were deſcribed to enjoy, who, had” no maſter to 
force and compel them to it, could be capable of 
expoſing themſelves in ſuch a manner to danger and 
death; Demaratus replied: (p) The Spartans indeed 
e Aye free, and under no ſubjection to the will of any 
man; but at the ſame time they have laws, to 


8 | Which 
() Herod, I. vii, c. 101, 103. =o Ibid. c. 1455 146. 
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greater awe than your ſubjects do of your majeſty. 


= Now by theſe laws they are forbid ever to fly in 


Ranchi: IV. The Lenin * Mad 


<« battle, let the number of their enemies be never ſo 
6: fuperior; and are commanded, by — firm 1 in 
t their poſt, either to conquer or to die. 
TNerxes was not offended at the liberty whorewink h 
Demaratus qt ro him, and continued his m 


their allies in vain to require ſuccours from them. The 
* be fieet good ta the Lacedamanans. | 


@)  ACED.®MON. and Athens, which were the 

two moſt powerful cities, of Greece, and the 
cities zopinſt which Xerxes was moſt exaſperated, were. 
not indolent or aſleep, whilſt fo formidable an enemy 
was approaching. Having received intelligence long 
befere of the deſigus af this prince, they had ſent ſpies 
to Sardis, in order to have à more exact information of 
the number and quality of his forces. Theſe ſpies were 
ſeiſed, andi as they were juſt going to be put to death, 
Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders that they N 
ſhould be conducted thraugh his army, and then ſent 


back without any harm being done to them. At their 


return the Grecians underſtood what hey. had to 5 8 
hend from ſo potent an enemy. 


They ſent deputies at the ſame time to Apna, into 


Sicily to Gelon tyrant, of Syracuſe, to the Hes of Cor- 


cyra and Crete, to deſire: fuccours from them. and to 


form a league again the common enemy. 


(7) The people of Argos offered a very bd e 
ſuceour, on condition they ſhould have an equal ſhare 
of the authority and command with the Lacedæmo- 


nians. The latter conſented, that the king of Argos 


ſhould have the ſame authority as either of the two 
kings of Sparta. This was granting them a great 
deal: But into what errors and miſchiefs are not men 
led by a aken point of honour, and a page." jea- 
ouſy 


(9) Herod. I. vii. c. 460 146, : (7) Ibid, c. 148, 152. 5 
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Jouſy of command! The Argives were not contented xzaxrs. 
with this offer, and refuſed * to enter into the league 
with the Grecians, without conſidering, that if they 
ſuffered them to be deſtroyed, their own ruin mult ine- 
vitably follow. 
(s) The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, 
and addreſſed themſelves to Gelon, who was the moſt 
potent prince of the Greeks at that time. He pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt them with two hundred veſſels of three 
benches of oars, with an army of twenty thouſand 
foot and two thouſand horſe, two thouſand light-armed 
ſoldiers, and the ſame number of bow-men and'ſlingers, 
and to ſupply the Grecian army with proviſions 
during the whole war, on condition they would make 
him generaliſſimo of all the forces both by land and 
ſea, The Lacedzmonians were highly offended at 
ſuch a propoſal. Gelon then abated ſomewhat in his 
demands, and promiſed the fame, provided he had at 
leaſt the command either of the fleet or the army. 
This propoſal was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the Athe- 
nians, who made anſwer, that they alone had a right to 
command the fleet, in caſe the Lacedæmonians were 
willing to give it up. Gelon had a more ſubſtantial 
reaſon for not leaving Sicily unprovided of troops, 
whieh was the approach of the formidable army of 
the Carthaginians, commanded by Amilcar, which con- 
ſiſted of three hundred thouſand men. | 
(t) The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, 
gave the envoys a more favourable anſwer. and im- 
mediately put to ſea with a fleet of ſixty veſſels. But 
they advanced no farther than to the coaſts of Laconia, 
pretending they were hindered by contrary winds, but 
ia reality waiting to ſee the ſucceſs of an engagement, 
that they might afterwards range themſelves | on the 
ide of the conqueror. | | 
(4) The people of Crete, having conſulted the 
Delphick oracle, to know what reſolution they were 
YoL. #K* | H h | to 
(5) Herod. l. vii. c. e (t) Ibid. c. 168. (x) Lid 
©. 169—171. 8 6 8 8 
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**. to take on this occaſion, abſolutely refuſed to enter 
into the league. N . 
- (x) Thus were the Lacedzmonians and Athenians 
left almoſt to themſclves, all the reſt of the cities and 
nations having ſubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxes 
had ſent to require earth and water of them, except - 
ing the people of Theſpia and of Platea. (y) In fo 
preſſing a danger, their firſt care was to put an end to 
all diſcord and diviſion among themſelves; for which 
realon the Athenians made peace with the people of 
ZEgina, with whom they were actually at war. 
(2) Their next care was to appoint a general: For 
there never was any occaſion wherein it was more ne- 
ceſſary to choole one, capable of ſo important a truſt, 
than in the preſent conjuncture, when Greece was upon 
the point of being attacked by the whole forces of 
Aſia. The moſt able and experienced captains, tcr- 
rified at the greatneſs of the danger, had taken the re- 
ſolution of not preſenting themſelves as candidates. 
There was a certain citizen at Athens, whoſe name 
was Epicydes, who had ſome eloquence, but in other 
reſpects was a perſon of no merit, was in diſreputation 
for his want of courage, and notorious for his avarice. 
Notwithſtanding all which it was apprehended, that in 
the aſſembly of the people the votes would run in his 
favour. Themiſtocles, who was ſenſible, * that in 
calm weather almoſt any mariner may be capable of 
conducting a veſſel, but that in ſtorms and tempeſts 
the moſt able pilots are at a loſs, was convinced, that 
the commonwealth was ruined, if Epicydes was choſen 
general, whoſe venal and mercenary ſoul gave them 
the juſteſt reaſon to fear; that he was not proof againſt 
the Perſian gold. There are occaſions, when, in or- 
der to act wiſely (I had almoſt ſaid regularly) it is ne- 
ceſſary to diſpenſe with and riſe above all rule. The- 
miſtocles, who knew very well that in the preſent pr 
| A 


XII 


() Herod l. vii. c. 132. ) Ibid. c. 245. 
| (z) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 114. 
* Quilibet nautarum vectorum- eſt, ac turbato mari rapitur vento 
que tranquillo mari guhernare navis, tum viro & gubernator? 
poteſt: ubi orta ſæva tempeſtas opus eſt, Liv. l. xxiv. a. 82. 
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of affairs he was the only perſon capable of command- X=. 


ing, did for that reaſon make no ſcruple of employing 
bribes and preſents to remove his competitor: And 
having found means to make the ambition of Epi- 
cydes amends, by gratifying his avarice, he got him- 
ſelf elected general in his ſtead, We may here, I 
think, very juſtly apply to Themiſtocles what Titus 
Livius ſays of Fabius on a like occaſion. This great 
commander finding, when Hannibal was in the heart of 
Italy, that the people were going to make a man of 
no merit conſul, employed all his own credit, as well 
as that of his friends, to be continued in the conſul- 
ſhip, without being concerned at the clamour that 
might be raiſed againſt him; and he ſucceeded in the 
attempt. The hiſtorian adds, + The conjuncture 
„of affairs, and the extreme danger the common- 
wealth was expoſed to, were arguments of ſuch 
« weight, that they prevented any one from being of- 
< fended at a conduct; which might appear to be con- 
« trary to rules, and removed all ſuſpicion of Fabius's 
aving acted upon any motive of intereſt or ambi- 
« tion. On the contrary, the publick admired his 
« generoſity and greatneſs of foul, in that, as he 
knew the commonwealth had occaſion for an accom- 
pliſhed general, and could not be ignorant or doubrful 
of his own ſingular merit in that reſpe&, he had 
choſen rather in ſome ſort to hazard his own repu- 
ration, and perhaps expoſe his character to the re- 
proaches of envious tongues, than to be wanting in 
any ſervice he could render his country. 
(a) The Athenians alſo paſſed a decree to recall 
home all their people that were in baniſhment. They 
were afraid, leſt Ariſtides ſhould. join their enemies, 
and leſt his credit ſhould carry over a great many 
| e others 
(a) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 322, 323. 

* Xpipen®s THY PiArTiaiay Bwviearo laudabant patius magnitudinem 
wa pa v EMH t. animi, quod cum ſummo impera- 
I Tempus ac neceſſitas belli, tore eſſe opus reip. ſciret ſeque 
ac diſcrimen ſummæ rerum, facie- eum haud dubit elle, minoris in- 
dant ne quis aut in exemplum ex- vidiam ſuam, ſi qua ex re oriretur, 
quireret, aut ſuſpectum cupidita- 12 utilitatem reip. fesciſſet. 
tis imperii conſulem haberet. Quin Liv. I. xxiv. 2. 9. N 
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XEkXxEs: others to the fide of the Barbarians. But they had 2 


very falſe notion of the citizen, who was infinitely 
remote from ſuch ſentiments. Be that as it would, 
on this extraordinary juncture they thought fit to re- 
call him; and Themiſtocles was. ſo far from oppoſing 
the decree for that purpoſe, that he promoted it with 
all his credit and authority. The hatred and diviſion 
of theſe great men had nothing in them of that im- 
placable, bitter, and outrageous ſpirit, which prevailed 
among the Romans in the later times of the repub- 
lick. The danger of the ſtate was the means of their 
reconciliation, and when their ſervice was neceſſary to 
the preſervation of the publick, they laid aſide all 
their jealouſy and rancour: And we ſhall ſee by the 
ſequel, that Ariſtides was ſo far from ſecretly thwart- 
ing his ancient rival, that he zealouſly contributed to 
the ſucceſs of his enterpriſes, and to the advancement 
of his glory. 1 | 
The alarm increaſed in Greece, in proportion as they 
received advice that the Perſian army advanced. If 


the Athenians and Lacędæmonians had been able to 
make no other reſiſtance than with their land-forces, 


Greece had been utterly ruined and reduced to ſlavery. 
This exigence taught them how to ſet a right value 
upon the prudent foreſight of Themiſtocles, who upon 


| ſome other pretext had cauſed an hundred gallies to 


be built. Inſtead of judging like the reſt of the 


Athenians, who looked upon the victory of Marathon 


as the end of the war, he on the contrary, conſidered . 


it rather as the beginning, or as the ſignal of ſtill 
greater battles, for which it was neceſſary to prepare 


the Athenian people: And from that very time he 
began to think of raiſing Athens to a ſuperiority over 
Sparta, which for a long time had been the miſtreſs 
of all Greece. With this view he judged it expedient 
to make the Athenian power entirely maritime, per- 


ceiving very plainly that, as ſhe was fo weak by land, 


ſhe had no other way to render herſelf neceſſary to her 


allies, or. formidable to her enemies. His opinion 


herein prevailed among the people in ſpite of the oppo- 
| | 1 ſition. 
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poſition of Miltiades, whoſe difference of opinion un- *r 


doubtedly aroſe from the little probability there was, 


that a people entirely unacquainted with fighting at 


ſea, and that were only capable of fitting out and 
arming very ſmall veſſels, ſhould be able to withſtand 


ſo formidable a power as that of the Perſians, who had 


both a numerous land- army, and a fleet of above a 
thouſand ſhips. 

(4) The Athenians had ſome ſilver mines in a part 
of Attica, called Laurium, the whole revenues and 
products of which uſed to be diſtributed amongſt them. 

-Themiſtocles had the courage to propoſe to the people, 
that they ſhould aboliſh theſe diſtributions, and em- 


ploy that money in building veſſels with three benches _ 


of oars, in order to make war upon the people of 
Zgina, againſt whom he endeavoured to inflame their 
ancient jealouſy. No people are ever willing to facri- 
fice their private intereſts to the general utility of the 
publick : For they ſeldom have o much generoſity or 
publick ſpirit, as to purchaſe the welfare or preſerva- 


tion of the ſtate at their own expence. The Athenian 


people, however, did it upon this occaſion : Moved by 
the lively remonſtrances of Themiſtocles, they con- 
ſented, that the money which aroſe from the product 
of the mines, ſnould be employed in the building of 
n hundred gallies. Againſt the arrival of Xerxes 
they doubled the number, and to nd fleet Greece 
owed its preſervation. 
(c) When they came to the point of naming a ge- 
neral for the command of the navy, the Athenians, 


who alone had furniſhed the two thirds of it, laid h 


claim to that honour, as appertaining to them, and 


their pretenſions were certainly juſt and well grounded. 


It happened, however, that the ſuffrages of the 


| allies all concurred in favour of Eurybiades, a Lace- 


dæmonian. Themiſtocles, though very aſpiring after 
glory, thought it incumbent upon him on this occaſion 


to neglect his own intereſts for the common good t 


the nation: And giving the Athenians to underſtand, 
H h $- char 
(% Plut. in The miſt. p. 112. (c) l . viii, c. 213. 
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that, provided they behaved themſelves with courage 


and conduct, all the Grecians would quickly deſire to 


confer the command upon them of their own accord, 
he perſuaded them to conſent, as he would do himſelf, 


to give up that point at preſent to the Spartans. It 


may juſtly be ſaid that this prudent moderation in 
Themiſtocles was another means of ſaving the ſtate. 
For the allies threatened to ſeparate themſelves from 
them, if they refuſed to comply; and if that had 


happened, Greece muſt have been inevitably ruined. 


Ster. V. 7. be battle of Thermopyle. The death of 


A.M. 


3524 
Ant. J. C. 
| 480. 


LE OI DAs. 
(d) HE only thing that now remained to be diſ- 
cuſſed, was to know in what place they | 
ſhould reſolve to meet the Perſians, in order to diſ- 


pute their entrance into Greece. The people of Thel- 
ſaly repreſented, that as they were the moſt expoſed, 
and likely to be firſt attacked by the enemy, it was 


but reaſonable, that their defence and ſecurity, on 
which the ſafety of all Greece ſo much depended, 


ſhould firſt be provided for; without which they 
ſhould be obliged to take other meaſures, that would 
be contrary to their inclinations, but yet abſolutely 


_ neceſſary, in caſe their country was left unprotected 


and defenceleis. It was hereupon reſolved, that ten 


| thouſand men ſhould be ſent to guard the paſſage 


which ſeparates Macedonia from Theſſaly, near the 


river Peneus, between the mountains of Olympus 
and Offa. But Alexander, the ſon of Amyntas, king 


Ata, between Theſſaly and Phocis, but twenty-five 


of Macedonia, having given them to underſtand, that 
if they waited for the Perſians in that place, they muſt 
inevitably be overpowered by their numbers, they 
retired to Thermopyle. The Theſſalians, finding 
themſelves thus abandoned, without any further delibe- 
ration ſubmitted to the Perſians. 1 


3 
le) Thermopylæ is a ſtrait or narrow paſs of mount 


| | „„ 
(4) Herod. I. vii. c. 172, 173. (e) Ibid. c. 175, 177. 
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feet broad, which therefore might be defended by a xi. 
| ſmall number of forces, and which was the only way | 
through which the Perſian land-army could enter 
Achaia, and advance to beſiege Athens. This, was 
the place where the Grecian army thought fit to wait 
for the enemy : The perſon who commanded it was 
Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. 
(J) Kerxes in the mean time was upon his march : 
He had given orders for his fleet to follow him along 
the coaſt, and to regulate their motions according to 
thoſe of the land-army. Wherever he came, he found 
proviſions and refreſhments prepared beforehand pur- 
ſuant to the orders he had ſent; and every city he ar- 
rived at gave him a magnificent entertainment, which 
coſt immenſe ſums of money. The vaſt expence of 
_ theſe treats gave occaſion to a witty ſaying of a certain 
citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the king was 
bene; ſaid, they ought to thank the gods that he eat 
ut one meal a day. Hs 
(g) In the ſame country of Thrace, there was a 
prince who ſhowed an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul 
on this occaſion: It was the king of the Biſaltes. 
Whilſt all the other princes ran into ſervitude, and 
baſely ſubmitted to Xerxes, he bravely refuſed to re- 
ceive his yoke, or to obey him. Not being in a con- 
dition to reſiſt him with open force, he retired to the 
top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inacceſſible 
place, and forbad all his ſons, who were ſix in num- 
ber, to carry arms againſt Greece. But they, either 
out of fear of Xerxes, or out of a curioſity to ſee ſo 
important a war, followed the Perſians, in contradic- 
tion to their father's injunction. On their return home, 
their father, ro puniſh fo direct a diſobedience, con- = 
demned all his ſons to have their eyes put out. Xerxes = 
continued his march through Thrace, Macedonia, and . 
Theſſaly, every thing giving way before him till he | 
came to the ſtrait of Thermopyle. „ 1 
() One cannot ſee, without the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, = 
| Hha4 with 


(0 Herod. I. vii. c. 208, 133. (8) Ibid. I. viii. c. 216, 
. | (5) Pauſ. I. x. p. 645. 
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| Xxnnns, with what an handful of troops the Grecians oppoſed 
the innumerable army of Xerxes. We. find a parti- 
cular account of their number in Pauſanias. All their 
forces joined together, amounted only to eleven thou- 
ſand two hundred men. Of which number four thou- 
ſand only were employed at Thermopylæ to defend 
the paſs. But theſe ſoldiers, adds the hiſtorian, were 
all determined to a man either to conquer or die. And 
what is it that an army of ſuch reſolution is not able to 
effect? 

(i) When Xerxes advanced near the ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylæ, he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find that they 
were prepared to diſpute his paſſage. He had always 
flattered himſelf, that on the firſt hearing of his ar- 
rival, the Grecians would betake themſelves to flight; 
nor could he ever be perſuaded to believe what Dema- 
ratus had told him from the beginning of his project, 
that at the firſt paſs he came to, he would find his 
whole army ſtopped by an handful of men. He ſent 
out a ſpy before him to take a view of the enemy. 
The ſpy brought him word that he found the Lacedæ- 
monians out 'of their intrenchments, and that they 
were diverting themſelves with military exerciſes, and 
combing their Eair: This was the Spartan manner of 
preparing themſelves for battle. 

Xerxcs, {till entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, 
waited four days on purpoſe to give them time to re- 
treat. (&) And in this interval of time he uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him 
magnificent promiſes, and aſſuring him. that he would 
make him maſter of all Greece, if he would come 
over to his party. Leonidas rejected his propoſal 
with ſcorn and indignation. Xerxes having afterwards 
wrote to him to deliver up his arms, . Leonidas, in a 

e and ſpirit truely laconical, anſwered him in theſe 
| | words; * Come and take them, Nothing remained 
Be bur to prepare themſclves to engage the Lacedæmo- 
nians. Xerxes firſt commanded his Median forces to 

| march 


1 (3) Herod. I. vii. c. 207-231. Diod. I. xi. p. 5, 107, (0 Plut. 
in Lacon. Apoph. p- 225. * . . Ae « 
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march againſt them, with orders to take them all alive, Xxnxat, 


and bring them to him. Theſe Medes were not able 
to ſtand the charge of the Grecians; and being ſhame- 


fully put to flight, they ſhowed, ſays Herodotus “, that 


Xerxes had a great many men, and but few ſoldiers. 
The next that were ſent to face the Spartans, were 
thoſe Perſians called the immortal band, which con- 
ſiſted of ten thouſand men, and were the beſt troops 


in the whole army. But theſe had no better ſucceſs 
than the former, 


Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to fog his 


way through troops ſo determined to conquer or die, 
was extremely perplexed, and could not tell what re- 
ſolution to take, when an inhabitant of the country 
came to him, and dilcovered a ſecret path to the top 
of an eminence, which overlooked and commanded 
the Spartan forces. He quickly deſpatched a detach- 
ment thither, which marching all night, arrived there 


at the break of day, and Poſſeſſed chemſelves of that 
advantageous poſt. 


The Greeks were ſoon appriſcd of this misfortune; . 


and Leonidas ſeeing that it was now impoſſible to re- 


pulſe the enemy, obliged the reſt of the allies to retire, 


but ſtayed himſelf with his three hundred Lacedzmo- 
nians, all reſolved to die with their leader, who being 
told by the oracle, that either Lacedzmon or her king. 


muft neceſſarily periſh, determined, without the leaſt 


difficulty or heſitation, to ſacrifice himfclf for his coun- 
try. The Spartans loſt all hopes either of conquering 


or eſcaping, and looked upon Thermopyle as their 


burying- place. The king, exhorting his men to take 


ſome nouriſhment, and telling them at the ſame time, - 


that they ſhould ſup together with Pluto, they ſet up 
a ſhout of] 398; as if they had been invited to a ban- 
ot ardour advanced with their king to 


battle. 


6 - Was 


oO Or: ae} ur diert Fyev, . Greece, they toſſe ed themſelves of | 


y:1 de avipee. the flraits of Thermopyle by means 


Quod multi homines eſſent pauci of the ſame by path, which the Gre- 


autem viri. cians bad till neglected to ſecure. 
+ When the Gauls, two hundred Pauſan, l. i. p. 9, * A 8. | 


years after this, came ig invai? 
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| Xxnxxs, battle. The ſhock was exceeding violent and bloody. 
Leonidas himſelf was one of the firſt that fell. The 
endeavours of the Lacedæmonians to defend his dead 
body were incredible. At length, not vanquiſhed, 
but oppreſſed by numbers, they all fell, except one 
man, who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was treated as 
a coward and traitor to his country, and nobody 
would keep company or converſe with him. But ſoon 
afterwards he made a glorious amends for his fault at 
the battle of Platæa, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in an extraordinary manner. (/) Xerxes enraged to 
the laſt degree againſt Leonidas for daring to make 
head againit him, cauſed his dead body to be hung up 
on a gallows, and made his intended diſhonour of his 
enemy his own immortal ſhame. | 
Some time after theſe tranſactions, by order of the 
Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at 
Thermopylæ to the honour of theſe brave defenders 
of Greece, and upon the monument were two in- 
ſcriptions ; one of which was general, and related to 
all thoſe that died at Thermopylæ, importing, that the 
7 Greeks of Peloponneſus, to the number only of four 
thouſand, had made head againſt the Perſian army, 
which conſiſted of three millions of men: The other 
related to the Spartans in particular. It was compoſed 
by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable for its 
ſimplicity. It is as follows: i 


5 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
| 
i 
} 
' 
; 


Few, ayſcinor Aaxedaiuovieis, ors Ty Ot 
| Keijaeda, Toig xeivoy . Io vopuipants. 


That is to ſay, Go, paſſenger, and tell at Lacedæmon, 
that we died here in obedtence to her ſacred laws. Forty 
years afterwards, Pauſanias, who obtained the victory 
of Platza, cauſed the bones of Leonidas to be carried 
. : from 
5 (/) Herod. I. vii. c. 238. | 
Pari animo Lacedzmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt, in quos 
Simonides. | 
Dic, hoſpes, Spartz nos ts hic vidiſſe jacentes, 


Dum ſanctis patriæ legibus obſequimur. | 
Cie. Tuſc. Quaſt, I. i. n. 101. 
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from Thermopylæ to Sparta, and erected a magnifi- XIAX ES. 


cent monument to his memory; near which was like- 
wiſe another erected for Pauſanias, Every year at 
theſe tombs was a funeral oration pronounced to the 
honour of theſe heroes, and a publick game, wherein 
none but Lacedæmonians had a right to partake, in 
order to ſhow, that they alone were concerned in the 
glory obtained at Thermopyle. _ | 
m) Xerxes in that affair loſt above twenty thouſand 
men, among which were two of the king's brothers. 


Ne was very ſenſible, that ſo great a loſs, which was 


a manifeſt proof of the courage of their enemies, was 
capable of alarming and diſcouraging his ſoldiers. In 
order therefore to conceal the knowledge of it from 
them, he cauſed all his men that were killed in that 
action, except a thouſand, whole bodies he ordered to 
be left upon the field, to be thrown together into large 
holes, which were ſecretly made, and covered over 
afterwards with earth and herbs. This ſtratagem {uc- 
ceeded very ill; For when the ſoldiers in his fleet, be- 
ing curious to ſee the field of battle, obtained leave to 
come thither for that purpoſe, it ſerved rather to diſ- 
cover his own littleneſs of ſoul, than to conceal the 
number of the ſla gn. | | 4 
(u) Diſmayed with a victory that had coſt him ſo 
dear, he aſked Demaratus, if the Lacedzmonians 
had many ſuch ſoldiers. That prince told him, that 
the Spartan republick had a great many cities belong- 
ing to it, of which all the inhabitants were exceeding 
brave; but that the inhabitants of Lacedæmon, who 
were properly called Spartans, and who were about 
eight thouſand in number, ſurpaſſed all the reſt in va- 
lour, and were all of them ſuch as thoſe who had 
fought under Leonidas, Fs | 
I return a little to the battle of Thermopylae, the 
iſſue of which, fatal in appearance, might make an 
impreſſion upon the minds of the readers to the diſad- 
vantage of. the Lacedæmonians, and occaſion their 


| courage 
(un Herod. I. viii, c. 24, 25. (”) Idid. 1. vii. 6. 134, 137. 
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courage to be looked upon as the effect of a preſump- 
tuous temerity, or a deſperate reſolution.” 

That action of Leonidas, with his. three hundred 


Spartans, was not the effect of raſhneſs or deſpair, 


but was a wiſe and noble conduct, as (o) Diodorus 
Siculus has taken care to obſerve, in the magnificent 
encomium upon that famous engagement, to which 
he aſcribes the ſucceſs of all the enſuing victories and 
campaigns. Leonidas, knowing that Xerxes marched 


at the head of all the forces of the eaſt, in order to 
overwhelm and cruſh a little country by the dint of 


his numbers, rightly conceived from the ſuperority 


of his genius and underſtanding, that if they pre- 


tended to make the ſucceſs of that war conſiſt in op- 
poſing force to force, and numbers to numbers, all 


the Grecian nations together would never be able to 


equal the Perſians, or to diſpute the victory with 


them; that it was therefore neceſſary to point out to 


Greece another means of ſafety and preſervation, 
whilſt ſne was under theſe alarms; and that they 
ought to ſhow the whole univerſe, who had all their 
eyes upon them, what glorious things may be done, 
when greatneſs of mind is oppoſed to force of body, 
true courage and bravery againſt blind impetuoſity, 
the love of liberty againſt tyrannical oppreſſion, and 
a few diſciplined veteran troops againſt a confuſed 
multitude, though never ſo numerous. Theſe brave 
Lacedæmonians thought it became them, who were 
the choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people of Greece, to 
devote themſelves to certain death, in order to make 
the Perſians ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce free 
men to ſlavery, and to teach the reſt of Greece, by 
their example, either to vanquiſh or to periſh. . 
I do not copy theſe ſentiments from my own 1nven- 
tion, or aſcribe them to Leonidas without foundation; 
They are plainly comprifed in that ſhort anſwer, 
which that worthy king of Sparta made a certain 
Lacedzmonian ; who, being aſtoniſhed at the gene- 
rous reſolution the king had taken, ſpoke to him = 
: - | e © (2 


3 


co) Lib, xi, p. 9. 
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this manner: (p) * Is it poſſible then, Sir, that you X#zx, 


can think of marching with an handful. of men 
e againſt ſuch a mighty and innumerable army?“ 
« If we are to reckon upon numbers,” replied Leo- 
nidas, © all the people of Greece together would not 
« be ſufficient, ſince a ſmall part of the Perſian army 
« 1s equal to all her inhabitants: But if we are to 
4 reckon upon valour, my little troop is more than 
«, ſufficient.” - 5 133 
The event ſhowed the juſtneſs of this prince's ſenti- 
ments. That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſhed 
the Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the 
Greeks. The lives then of this heroick leader and his 
brave troop were not thrown away, but uſefully em- 
ployed ; and their death was attended with a double 
effect, more great and laſting than they themſelves 
had imagined. On one hand, it was in a manner the 
ſeed of their enſuing victories, which made the Per- 
ſians for ever after lay aſide all thoughts of attacking 
Greece; ſo that during the ſeven or eight ſucceeding 
reigns, there was neither any prince, who durſt enter- 
tain ſuch a deſign, nor any flatterer in his court, who 
durſt propoſe the thing to him. On the other hand, 
ſuch a ſignal and exemplary inſtance of intrepidity 
made an indelible impreſſion upon all the reſt of the 
Grecians, and left a perſuaſion deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that they were able to ſubdue the Perſians, 
and ſubvert their vaſt empire. Cimon was the man 
who made the firſt attempt of that kind with ſucceſs. 
Ageſilaus afterwards puſhed that deſign ſo far, that 
he made the great monarch tremble in his palace at 
Suſa. Alexander at laſt accompliſhed it with incredi- 
ble facility. He never had the leaſt doubt, no more 
than the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole 
country of Greece that choſe him general in that ex- 
pedition, but that with thirty thouſand men he could 
reduce the Perſian empire, as three hundred Spartans 
had been ſufficient to check the united forces of the 
whole Eaſt, | 
NEE 5 | SECT. 
(2) Plut. in Lacon, Apoph, p. 225, x 
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Sect. VI. Naval battle near Artemiſa. 


(q) HE very ſame day on which paſſed the glo- 
ä rious action at Thermopylæ, there was alſo 
an engagement at ſea between the two fleets. That 
of the Grecians. excluſive of the little gallies and 
ſmall boats, conſiſted of two hundred and ſeventy- 
one veſſels. This fleet had lain by near Artemiſa, a 
promontory of Eubœma upon the northern coaſt to- 
wards the ftraits. That of the enemy, which was 
much more numerous, was near the ſame place, but 
had lately ſuffered in a violent tempeſt, which had de- 
ſtroyed above four hundred of their veſſels. Not- 
withſtanding this loſs, as it was ſtill vaſtly ſuperior in 
number to that of the Grecians, which they were pre- 
paring to fall upon, they detached two hundred of 
their veſſels with orders to wait about Eubcea, to the 
end that none of the enemy's veſſels might be able to 
eſcape them. The Grecians having got intelligence 
of that ſeparation, immediately ſet ſail in the night, 


in order to attack that detachment at day-break the 


next morning. But not meeting with it, they went 
towards the evening and fell upon the bulk of the 
enemy's fleet, which they treated very roughly. Night 
coming on, they were obliged to ſeparate, and both 
parties retired to their poſt. But the very night that 
parted them, proved more pernicious to the Perſians, 
than the engagement which had preceded, from a violent 
ſtorm of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, 
which diſtreſſed and harraſſed their veſſels till break of 
day: And the two hundred ſhips alſo, that had been 


detached from their fleet, as we mentioned before, 


were almoſt all caſt away upon the coaſt of Eubcea; 
it being the will of the gods, ſays Herodotus, that the 


two fleets ſhould become very near equal. 


The Athenians having the ſame day received a re- 
inforcement of fifty-three veſſels, the Grecians, who 
were appriſed of the wreck that had befallen part of 
the enemy's fleet, fell upon the ſhips of the Cilicians 

(9) Herod, I. vii. c. x18, Diod, I. xi. p. 20, 11. 
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at the ſame hour they had attacked the fleet the day x= 
before, and ſunk. a great number of them. The Per- 
ſians, being aſhamed to ſee themſelves thus inſulted 

by an enemy that was ſo much inferior in number, 
thought fit the next day to appear firſt in a diſpoſition 
to engage. The battle was very obſtmate this time, 
and the ſucceſs pretty near equal on both ſides, ex- 
ceptibg that the Perſians, who were incommoded b 
the largeneſs and number of their veſſels, tuſtained 
much the greater loſs. Both parties however retired 
in good order. 

(7) All theſe actions, which paſſed near Artemiſa, 
did not bring matters to an abſolute decifion, but con- 
tributed very much to animate the Athenians, as they 

| were convinced by their own experience, that there is 
nothing really formidable, either in the number and 
magnificent ornaments of veſſels, or in the Barbarians 
inſolent ſhouts and ſongs of victory, to men that know 
how to come to cloſe engagement, and that have the 
courage to fight with ſteadineſs and reſolution; and 
that the beſt way of dealing with ſuch an enemy, is to 
deſpiſe all that vain appearance, to advance boldly up 
to them, and to charge them ore: and vigorouſly 
without ever giving g ground. | 

The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelli- 
gence of what had paſſed at Thermopylæ, reſolved 
upon the courſe they were to take without any further 
deliberation. They immediately ſailed away from 

Arte miſa, and advancing toward the heart of Greece, 
they ſtopped at Salamin, a little iſle very near and 
over-againſt Attica. Whilſt the fleet was retreating, 
Themiſtocles paſſed through all the places where 1t 
was neceſſary for the enemies to come to land, in or- 
der to take in freſh water or other proviſions, and in 
large characters engraved upon the rocks and the ſtones 
the following words, which he addreſſed to the Ioni- 
ans: Be of our fide, ye people of Ionia: Come over to 
the party of your fathers, who expoſe their own lives for no 
other end than to maintain your liberty : Or, if you can- 

| = | not 
(s) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 115, 217, Her. I. viii. c. 21, 22. 
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not pofibl do that, at leaſt do the Perſians all the miſe 
chief you can, when wwe are engaged with them, and put 
their army into diſorder and confuſion. (s) By this means 
Themiſtocles hoped either to bring the Tonians really 
over to their patty, or at leaſt to render them ſuſpe&ed 
to the Barbarians. We ſee this general had his thoughts 
always intent upon his buſineſs, and neglected nothing 


dhat could contribute to the ſucceſs of 15 deſigns. 


Srer. VII. 7 he Athenians abandon their city, which is 
taken and burnt by NERXES. 


ERXES in the mean time was SOIT into the 
country of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, 


and was burning and plundering the cities of the Pho- 
' clans. The inhabitants of Peloponneſus, having no 


thoughts but to ſave their own country, reſolved to 
abandon all the reſt, and to bring all the Grecian forces 


together within the iſthmus, over which they intended 


to build a ſtrong wall from one ſea to the other, a 


ſpace of near five miles Engliſh. The — 


were highly provoked at fo baſe a deſertion, ſeeing 
themſelves ready to fall into the hands of the Perſians, 
and likely to bear the whole weight of their fury and 
vengeance. Some time before they had conſulted rhe 
oracle of Delphos, which had given them for an- 
ſwer, (t) that there would be no way of ſaving the city, 

but by walls of wood. The ſentiments of the people 
were much divided about this ambiguous expreſſion : 


Some thought it was to be underſtood to mean the 


Citadel, becauſe heretofore it had been ſurrounded 


with wooden paliſades. But Themiſtocles gave ano- 
ther ſenſe to the words, which was much more natu- 


ral, underſtanding it to. intend ſhipping'; and demon- 


ſtrated, that the only meaſures they had to take were 
to leave the city empty, and to embark all the inha- 
bitants. But this was a reſolution the people would 
not at all give ear to, as thinking themſelves inevita- 
bly loſt, and not even caring to conquer, when once 
2 „ Oy - 


Cs) Herod, I. viii. c. 40, 41. (19 Ibid, 1, vii. c. 139 —143. | | 
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they had abandoned: the temples of their gods and the Xr. 
tombs of their anceſtors. . Here Themiſtocles had 
occaſion for all his addreſs and all his eloquence to 
work upon the people. After he had repreſented to 
them, that Athens did not conſiſt either of its walls, 
or its houſes, but of its citizens, and that the ſaving 
of theſe was the preſervation of the city, he endea- 
voured to perſuade them by the argument moſt capa- 
ble of making an impreſſion upon them in the unhappy, 
afflicted, and dangerous condition they were then in, 
I mean the argument and motive of divine authority ; 
giving them to underſtand by the very words of the 
oracle, and by the prodigies which had happened, that 

their removing for a time from Athens was manifeſtly 
the will of the gods. e | 


(u) A decree was therefore paſſed, by which, in 
order to ſoften what appeared fo hard in the reſolution 
of deſerting the city, it was ordained, © that Athens 
“ thould be given up in truſt into the hands, and 
© committed to the keeping and protection of 
„Minerva, patroneſs of the Athenian people; that all 
« ſuch inhabitants as were able to bear arms, ſhould 
go on ſhip-board ; and that every citizen ſhould 
e provide, as well as he could, for the ſafety and ſe- 
« curity of his wife, children, and ſlaves  _ 
1 1% WTR, behaviour of Cimon, who 
was at this time very young, was of great weight on 
this ſingular occaſion. Followed by his companions, 
with a gay and chearful countenance, he went pub- 
lickly alang the ſtreet of the Cerimachus to the citadel, 
in order to conſecrate a bitt of a bridle, which he car- 
ried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva, deſigning 
to make; the people underſtand by this religious and 
affecting ceremony, that they had no further buſineſs 
with land- forces, and that it behoved them now to 
betake themſelves entirely to the ſea. After he had 
made an offering of this bitt, he took one of the 
ſhields that hung upon the wall of the temple, paid 
Voß, kh. e | "mu 

. (a) Herod. I. viii. c. 5154. Plut, in Themiſt. p- 117. (x) Plut. 
in Cim. p. 481. | » 
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Xexxxs. his devotions to the goddeſs, went down to the water- 
* * fide, and was the firſt, who by his example inſpired 
the greateſt part of the people with confidence and 
_ reſolution, and encouraged them to embark. 
The major part of them ſent their fathers and 
mothers, that were old, together with their wives and 
children, to the city of Trezene, the inhabitants of 
which received them with great humanity and genero- 
fity. For they made an ordinance. that they ſhould 
be maintained at the expence of the publick, and aſ- 
ſigned for each perſon's ſubſiſtence two oboli à day, 
which were worth about two-pence Engliſh money. 
Beſides this, they permitted the children to gather 
fruit wherever they pleaſed, or wherever they came, 
and ſettled a fund for the payment of the mafters, 
who had the care of their education. What a beau- 
tiful thing it is to ſee a city, expoſed as this was to 


„ 


children, paſſed over with ſo much firmneſs and reſo- 
lotion to Salamin. But that which extremely raiſed 
and augmented the general compaſſion, was the great 
number of old men that they were forced to leave in 
the city on account of their age and infirmities, and 
of which many voluntarily remained there, on a mo- 
tive of religion, believing the citadel to be the thing 
meant by the oracle in the forementioned ambiguous 
expreſſion of wooden walls. There was no creature, 
(for hiſtory has judged this circumſtance worthy of 
| e, e ED being 


* This avas a ſmall city ſituate "upon the ſea-fide, in that fart of the 
Peloperneſus called Argoli - FIT od a ING 
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being remembered; ) there Was no creature, I ſay, even 
to the very domeſtick animals, but what took part in 
this publick mourning, nor was it poſſible for a man to 
ſee thoſe: poor creatures run howling and crying after 
their maſters, who were going a ſhip-board, without 
being touched and affected. Among all the reſt of 
theſe animals, particular notice is taken of a dog be- 
longing to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which 
not being able to endure to ſee himſelf} abandoned by 
gis maſter, jumped: into the ſea after him, and con- 
tinued ſwimming as near as he could to the veſſel his 
maſter was on board of, till he landed quite ſpent at 
Salamin, and died the moment after upon the ſhore. 
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In the ſame place, even in Plutarch's time, they uſed 


to ſhow the ſpot wherein this faithful animal was ſaid 
to be buried, which was called ihe dog's burping piace. 
- (3) Whilt Xerxes was continuing his march, ſome 
de ſerters from Arcadia came and joined his army. 
The king having aſked them what the Greeians were 


* 
a4 x 


then doing, was extremely ſurpriſed when he was 


told, that they were employed in ſeeing the games 


and combats then celebrating at Olympia: "And his 
ſurpriſe was ſtill increaſed, when he 'underftood that 
the victor's reward in thoſe engagements ' was only a 
crown of olive. What men they muſt be, cried one 
of the Perfian nobles with great wonder and aftoniſh- 
ment, that are affected only with honour, and not with 
money! Seer 1315115 * e ; HI 4 
(2) Xerxes had ſent off a conſiderable: detachment 
of his army to plunger the temple at Delphos, in 
which he ;zknew there were immenſe treaſures, bein 
reſolves to treat Apollo with no more favour than the 


11 
— 
0 


other pods; whoſe temples he had pillage; If we 


may believe hat Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
ſay of this matter, as ſoon as ever this-detachment ad- 
vanced near the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed the 
Provident, the air grew dark on a ſudden, and àa vio- 
lent tempeſt aroſe, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder and lightning; and two huge rocks havin 
> 01 iq 1 aut (1-032 tf 4 hens ſevered 
| (3) Herod. I. viii. c. 16. () Ibid. c. 3539: Diod. I. xi. p. 12. 
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| Xeaxre., ſevered, themſelves: from the mountain, fell. upon the 
| _ Perſian troops, and cruſhed the greateſt part of them. 


— Se III cnn > apy por wn 


(a) The other part of the army marched towards 
the city of Athens, which was deſerted by all its in- 
habitants, except a {mall number of citizens who had 
retired into the citadel, where they defended themſelves 


with incredible bravery, till they were all killed, and 


would hearken to no terms of accommodation what- 
ſoe ver. Xerxes, having ſtormed the eitadel, reduced 
it to aſhes. He immediately diſpatched a courier to 
Suſa to carry the agreeable news of his ſucceſs to Ar- 
tabanes his uncle; and at the ſame time ſent him a 
great number of pictures and ſtatues. (4) Thoſe of 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the ancient deliverers of 


Athens, were ſent with the reſt. One of the Antio- 


chus's, king of Syria, (I do not know which of them, 
nor at what time it was) returned them to the Athe- 


nians, being perſuaded he could not dne make them 


a more acceptable preſent. / 


Sx er. VIII. Battle of Salamin. Precipitate return of 
 Xxrxes into Aa. The characters of THEMISTOCLES 


and ARIsTIDEs. The e, of the nene 
in Sicily. 


(0 AT this time a {xlinifion be among the com- 


manders of the Grecian fleet; and the con- 
federates in a council of war, which was held for that 
purpoſe, were of very different ſentiments concerning 


the place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, 


and indeed the major part, at the head of whom was 
Eury biades; the generaliſſimo of the fleet were for 


having them advance near the Iſthmus of Corinth, 


that they might be nearer the land- army, which was 


poſted there to guard that paſs under the command of 


Cleombrotus, Leonidas's brother, and more ready for 
the defence of Peloponneſus. Others, at the head of 


whom was Themiſtocles, alledged, that it would be 
| i of their rg to abandon ſo — 


— u poſt 
(a) l ic 50—54. Fy 8 L i. p. he 00 Herod. 
I. viii. c. 56, 65. Plut. in Themiſt. P. 317+, 
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8 poſt as that of Salamin. And as he ſupported x». + 
his opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades. + 
lifted up his cane over him in a menacing manner. 
Strike, ſays the Athenian, unmoved at the inſult, ut 
hear me : And continuing his diſcourſe proceeded to 
ſnow of what it importance was for the fleet of the 
Grecians, whoſe veſſels were lighter and much fewer 
in number than thoſe of the Perſians, to engage in 
ſuch a ſtrait- as that of Salamin, which would render 
the enemy incapable of uſing a great part of their 
forces. Eurybiades, who could not help being ſur- 
' priſed at this moderation in Themiſtocles, ſubmitted 
to his reaſons, or at leaſt complied with his opinion, 
for fear the Athenians, whoſe ſhips made up above 
one half of the fleet, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from 
the allies, as their general had taken occaſion to 
inſinuate. 8 . 8 Of | 
(d) A council of war was alſo held on the fide of 
the Perſians, in order to determine whether they 
| ſhould hazard a naval engagement; Xerxes himſelf 
was come to the fleet to take the advice of his captains 
and officers, who were all unanimous for the battle, 
| becauſe they knew it was agreeable to the king's incli- 
nation. Queen Artemiſa was the only perſon who 
oppoſed that reſolution. She repreſented the dangerous 
conſequences of coming to blows with people much 
more converſant and more expert in maritime affairs 
than the Perſians ; alledging, that the loſs of a battle at 
ſea would be attended with the ruin of their land- army; 
whereas, by protracting the war, and approaching 
Peloponneſus, they would create jealouſies and diviſions 
among their enemies, or rather augment the diviſion 
already very great amongſt them; that the confederates 
in that caſe would not fail to ſeparate from one 
another, to return and defend their reſpective countries; 
and that then the king without difficulty, and almoſt 
without ſtriking a ſtroke, might make himſelf maſter 
of all Greece. This wiſe advice was not followed, and 
à battle was reſolved upon. | | „ 
; | 113 | Xerxes 
(a) Herod, I. viii. c. 6770, 7 
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Kerxes, imputing the ill ſucceſs of all his former 
engagements at ſea to his own abſence, was reſolved to 
be witneſs of this from the top of an eminence, where 


he cauſed a throne to be erected for that purpoſe. 


This might have contributed in ſome meaſure to ani- 
mate his forces: But there is another much more ſure 
and effectual means of doing it, I mean, by the prince's 


real preſence and example, when he himſelf ſhares in 


the danger, and thereby ſhows himſelf worthy of being 
the ſou] and head of a brave and numerous body of 
men ready to die for his ſervice. A prince, that has 


not this ſort of fortitude which nothing can ſhake, 


and which even takes new vigour from danger, may 
nevertheleſs be endued with other excellent qualities, 


but then he is by no means proper to command an 


army. No qualification whatſoever can ſupply the 
want of courage in a general: And the * more he 
labours to ſhow the appearance of it, when he has not 
the reality, the more be diſcovers his. cowardice and 
fear. There is, it muſt be owned, a vaſt difference 
between a general-officer, and a ſimple ſoldier. Xerxes 
ought not to have expoſed his perſon otherwiſe than 
became a prince; that is to ſay, as the head, not as 
the hand: As he, whoſe buſineſs it is to direct and 
give orders, not as thoſe who are. to put them in 
execution. But to keep himielf entirely at a diſtance 
from danger, and to act no other part than that of a 
ſpectator, was really renouncing the quality and office 
of a general. | 7 85 7 

(e) Themiſtocles knowing, that ſome of the com- 
manders in the Grecian fleet ſtill entertained thoughts 
of ſailing towards the iſthmus, contrived to have no- 
tice given under-hand to Xerxes, that as the Grecian 
allies were now aſſembled together in one place, it 
would be ar, eaſy matter for him to ſubdue and deſtroy 
them all together ; whereas, if they once ſeparated. 
from one another, as they were going to do, he might 
never meet with another opportunity ſo favourable. 


„ he 
de) Hercd. 1. viii, e. 7478. 8 
Quanto magis occultare ac abdere pavorem nitebantur, manifeſtius 
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he king gave into this opinion; and immediately xzaxz. 
commanded a great number of his veſſels to ſurround 
Salamin by night, in order to make it impracticable for 
the Greeks to quit their poſt. N 
(J) No body among the Grecians perceived that 
their army was ſurrounded in this manner. Ariſtides 
came by night-time from ZEgina, where he had ſome 
forces under his command, and with very great danger 
paſſed through the whole fleet of the enemies. When 
he came up to Themiſtocles tent, he took him aſide, 
and ſpoke to him in the following manner: If we 
«* are wiſe, Themiſtocles, we ſhall from hence-forward 
% lay aſide that vain and childiſh diſſenſion, that has 
“ hitherto divided us, and- ſtrive with a more noble 
“ and uſeful emulation, which of us ſhall render the 
«© beſt ſervice to his country, you by commanding and 
« doing the duty of a wiſe and able captain, and I by 
© obeying your orders, and by aſſiſting you with my 
perſon and advice.” He then informed him of the 
_ army's being ſurrounded with the ſhips of the Perſians, 
and warmly exhorted him to give them battle withour 
delay. Themiſtocles, extremely aſtoniſhed at ſuch a 
+ greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a noble and generous 
trankneſs, was ſomewhat aſhamed, that he had ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſo much excelled by his rival; but with- 
out being aſhamed to own it, he promiſed Ariſtides, 
that he would henceforward imitate his generoſity, and 
even exceed it, if it were poſlible, in the whole of his 
future conduct. Then, after having imparted to him 
the ſtratagem he had contrived to deceive the Bar- 
barian, he deſired him to go in perſon to Eurybiades, in 
order to convince him that there was no other means of 
ſafety for them, than to engage the enemy by ſea at 
Salamin ; which commiſſion Ariſtides executed with 
pleaſure and ſucceſs; for he was in great credit and 
eſteem with that general. os. 
(g) Both ſides therefore prepared themſelves for the 
battle. The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundred 
8 5 3 114 „ oo 
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(J) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 323. Herod, l. viii. c. 78-22, (g) Ibid. 
C, 3496. : 
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and eighty ſail of ſhips, which in every thing Followed 
the direction and orders of Themiſtocles. As nothing 
eſcaped his vigilance, and as, like an able com- 
mander, he knew how to improve every Circumſtance 
and incidence to advantage, before he would begin the 
engagement he waited till a certain wind, which roſe 
regularly every day at a certain hour, and which was 


entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As 


ſoon as this wind roſe, the ſignal was given for battle. 
The Perſians, who knew that their king had his eyes 
upon them, advanced with ſuch courage and im- 
petuoſity, as were capable of ſtriking an enemy with 
terror. But the heat of the firſt attack quickly abated, 

when they came to be engaged. Every thing was con- 


trary to, and diſadvantageous for them: The wind, 


which blew directly in their faces; the height, and | 
the heavineſs of their veſſels, which could not move 

and turn without great difficulty, and even the num- 
ber of their ſhips, which was ſo far from being of uſe 
to them, that it only ſerved to embarraſs them in a 
place ſo ſtrait and narrow, as that they fought in: 
Whereas, on the ſide of the Grecians, every thing was 
done with good order, and without hurry or con- 
fuſion ; becauſe every thing was directed by one com- 
manddr. The Ionians, whom Themiſtocles had ad- 
viſed by characters engraven upon ſtones along the 
coaſts of Eubcea to 'remember from whom they 


derived their original, were the firſt that betook them- 


ſelves to flight, and were quickly followed by the reſt 


of the fleet. But queen Artemiſa diſtinguiſhed herſelf 
by incredible efforts of reſolution and courage, ſo that 


Xerxes, who ſaw in what manner ſhe had behaved 


herſelf, cried out, “ that the men had behaved like 


women in this engagement, and that the women had 
ſhowed the courage of men. The Athenians, being 
enraged that a woman had dared to appear in arms 
againſt them, had promiſed a reward of ten thouſand 


drachmas 


® Of u ase viybiaci jan vwarkie, ut i in vird muliebrem timorems 


4 de ywaTiig optic. ita in muliere virilem audaciam 
Artemiſia inter primos duces cerneres. Fuftin. £1 IL, c. 12. 


bellum accerime ciebat. Quippe, 
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drachmas to any one, that ſhould be able to take her Xszaxzv. 
alive: But ſhe had the good fortune to eſcape their | 
purſuits. If they had taken her, ſhe could have deſerved 
nothing from them but the higheſt commendations, 
and the moſt honourable and generous treatment. 
(4) The manner in which that * queen eſcaped ought 
not to be omitted. Seeing herſelf warmly purſued by 
an Athenian ſhip, from ch it ſeemed impoſlible for 
her to eſcape, ſhe hung out Grecian colours, and at- 
tacked one of the Perſian veſſels, on board of which 
was Damaſithymus, king of (i) Calynda, with whom 
ſhe had ſome difference, and ſunk it : This made her 
purſuers believe that her ſhip was one of the Grecian 
fleet, and give over the chaſe. 9 8 
Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Salamin, one 
of the moſt memorable actions related in ancient hiſtory, 
and which has, and will render the name and courage 
of the Grecians famous for ever. A great number of 
the Perſian ſhips were taken, and a much greater ſunk 
upon this occaſion. Many of their allies, who dreaded 
the king's cruelty no leſs than the enemy, made the beſt 
of their way into their own country. N | 
Themiſtocles, in a ſecret converſation with Ariſtides, 
propoſed to his conſideration, in order to found him 
and to learn his true ſentiments, whether it would 
not be proper for them to ſend ſome veſſels to break 
down the bridge, which Xerxes had cauſed to be 
built, to the end, ſays he, that we may take Aſia into 
Europe: But though he made this propoſal, he was 
far from approving it. Ariſtides, believing him to be 
in earneſt, argued very warmly and ſtrenuouſly againſt 
e e any 
(5) Herod. |. viii. e. 82, 88. Polyzn. I. viii. c. 353. (i) A city 


of Lycia. 

It appears, that Artemiſa va- 
lued herſclf no leſs upon ſtratagem 
than courage, and at the ſame time 
wwas not very delicate in the choice of 
the meaſures ſbe uſed. It is ſaid, 
that being deſirous of ſeiſing Latmus, 
a ſmall! city of Caria, that lay wery 
commodiouſiy for her, fhe laid ber 
troops in ambuſh, and under pretence 


of celebrating the feaſt of the mother 


of the gods, in a wood conſecrated to 
ber near that city, that fbe repaired 
thither with a great train of eunuchs, 
women, drums, and trumpets, The 


inhabitants ran in throngs to ſee that © 


religious ceremony; and in the mean 
time Artemiſa's s took fofſeſon 
of the place. Polyzn, Stratag, 
I, viii. C. $3» 5 | 
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Xrxxzs, any ſuch project, and repreſented to bim how dan- 
gerous it was to reduce ſo powerful an enemy to de- 
ſpair, from whom it was their buſineſs to deliver 
themſelves as ſoon as poſſible. Themiſtocles ſeemed 
to acquieſce in his reaſons; and in order to haſten the 
king's departure, contrived to have him ſecretly in- 
formed, that the Grecians deſigned to break down the 
bridge. The point Themiſtocles ſeems to have had in 
view by this falſe confidence, was to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf with Ariſtides's opinion, which was of great weight 
againſt that of the other generals, in caſe they inclined 
to go and break down the bridge. Perhaps too he 
might aim at guarding himſelf by this means againſt 
the ill-will of his enemies, who might one day accuſe 
him of treaſon before the people, i if ever they came to 
| know that he had been the author of that ſecret advice 
to Xerxes. | 
(i) This prince, being frightened on ſuch news, 
made the beſt uſe he could of his time, and ſet out by 
night, leaving Mardonius behind him, with an army 
of three hundred thouſand men, in order to reduce 
Greece, if he was able. The Grecians, who expected 
that Xerxes would have come to another engagement 
the next day, having learnt that he was fled, purſued 
him as faſt as they could, but to no purpoſe. 6 They 
had deſtroyed two hundred of the enemy's ſhips, be- 
fides thoſe which they had taken. The remainder of 
the Perſian fleet, after having ſuffered extremely by the 
winds in their paſſage, retired towards the coaſt of Aſia, 
and entered into the port of Cuma, a city in Æolia. 
where they paſſed the winter, without — afterwards 
to return into Greece. 
Xerxes took the reſt of his army along with him, 
and marched by the way of the Helleſpont. As no 
| Proviſions had been prepared for them before-hand, 
they underwent great hardſhips during their- whole 
march, which laſted five and forty days. After having 
conſumed all the fruits they could find, the ſoldiers 
were obliged to o live e aer and even = * 
ar 


(i) Herod. I. viii. c. 11 5120. (5 Ibid, c. 130. 
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bark and leaves of trees. This occaſioned a great xxx. 
ſickneſs in the army; and great numbers died of fluxes 
and the plague. | ; 
The king, through eagerneſs and impatience to 
make his eſcape, left his army behind him, and 
travelled on before with a ſmall retinue, in order to 
reach the bridge with the greater expedition : But 
when he arrived at the place, he found the bridge 
broken down by the violence of the waves, in a great 
| tempeſt that had happened, and was reduced to the 
neceſſity of paſſing the ftrait in a cock- boat. This 
was a ſpectacle very proper to ſhow mankind the mu- 
tability of all earthly things, and the inſtability of 
human greatneſs; a prince, whoſe armies and fleets 
the land and ſea were ſcarce able to contain a little 
while before, now ſtealing away in a little boat almoſt 
without any ſervants or attendants! Such was the event 
and ſucceſs of Xerxes's expedition againſt Greece. 

If we compare Xerxes with himſelf at different 
times and on different occaſions, we ſhall hardly know 
him for the fame man. When affairs were under con- 
ſideration and debate, no perſon could ſhow more 
courage and intrepidity than this prince: He is ſur- 
priſed and even offended, if any one foreſees the leaſt 
difficulty in the execution of his projects, or ſhows any 
apprehenſion concerning events. But when he comes 
to the point of execution, and to the hour of danger, 
he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but 
ſaving his own life and perſon. Here we have a ſen- 

ſible and evident proof of the difference between true 
courage, which is never deſtitute of prudence, and: 
temerity, always blind and preſumptuous. A wiſe and 
great prince weighs every thing, and examines all 

_ circumſtances before he enters into a + war, of which 
he is not afraid, but at the ſame time does not deſire; 
e | and 


/ 
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* Erat res ſpectaculo digna, & 
æſtimatione ſortis humanæ, rerum 
varietate miranda, in exiguo la- 
tentem videre navigio, quem paulo 
ante vix æquor omne capiebat; 
carentem etiam omni ſervorum mi- 
niſterio, cujus exercitus, propter 


multitudinem, terris graves eranty 


Juſtin. |. ii. c. 13. ; 

1 Non times bella, non pro- 
vocas. Plin. de Traj. Fortiſſimus 
in ipſo diſerimine, qui ante diſ- 


erimen quietiſimus. Tac, Hiſt, © 
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HISTORY OF THE: 
and when the time of action is come, the fight of 
danger ſerves only to animate his courage. Preſump- 
tion inverts this order. When ſhe has introduced 
aſſurance and boldneſs, wheie wiſdom and circum- 
ſpection ought to preſide, ſhe admits fear and deſpair, 
where courage and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 

(7) The firſt thing the Grecians took care of after 


the battle of Salamin, was to ſend the firſt fruits of 
the rich ſpoil they had taken to Delphos. Cimon, 


who was then very young, ſignaliſed himſelf in a par- 


ticular manner in that engagement, and performed 


actions of ſuch diſtinguiſhed valour, as acquired him 
a great reputation, and made him be conſidered from 
henceforth as a citizen, that would be capable of ren- 


dering the moſt important ſervices to his country on 
Future occaſions. 


(n) But Themiſtocles carried off almoſt all the 
honour of this victory, which was the moſt ſignal that 
ever the Grecians obtained over the Perſians. The 
force of truth obliged even thoſe, who envied his 


glory moſt, to render him this teſtimony. It was a 


cuſtom in Greece, that after a battle, the com- 
manding officers ſhould declare who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt, by writing in a paper the names of 
the man who had merited the firſt prize, and of him 
who had merited the ſecond. On this occafion, by a 


judgement which ſhows the good opinion. natural for 


every man to have of himſelf, each officer concerned, 
adjudged the firſt rank to himſelf, and allowed the 


ſecond to Themiſtocles ; which was indeed giving him 


the preference to them all. 3 
The Lacedæmonians having carried him to Sparta, 
in order to pay him the honours due to his merit, de- 
creed to their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, 


and to Themiſtocles that of wiſdom, which was a crown 


of olive for both of them. They alſo made a preſent 
to Themiſtocles of the fineſt chariot in the city; and 
on his departure ſent three hundred young men of 5 

| 8 mol 


(1) Herod, 1. viii. c. 122, 125. (n) Plut in Themiſt. p. 120. 
* Ante diſcrimen feroces, in periculo pavidi. Tacit. Hiſt. I. i. c. 68. 
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moſt conſiderable families to wait upon him to the xa _ 
frontiers: An honour they had never ſhown to any 
perſon whatſoever before. | ETD 

But that which gave him a ftill more ſenſible plea- 
ſure were the publick acclamations he received at the \ 
firſt Olympick games that were celebrated after the 1 
battle of Salamin, where all the people of Greece 1 
were met together. As ſoon as he appeared, the 
whole aſſembly roſe up to do him honour: No body 
regarded either the games or the combats; Themiſto- 
cles was the only ſpectacle. The eyes of all the com- 
pany were fixed upon him, and every body was eager 
to ſhow him and point him out with the hand to the 
ſtrangers that did not know him. He acknowledged 
after wards to his friends, that he looked upon that day 
as the happieſt of his life; that he had never taſted 
any joy fo ſenſible and ſo tranſporting; and that this 
reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all 

.... 88 
The reader has undoubtedly obſerved in Themiſto- 
cles two or three principal ſtrökes of his character, 
which entitle him to be ranked àmongſt tlie greateſt 
men. The deſign which he formed and executed, of 
making the whole force of Athens maritime, ſhowed 
him to have a ſuperior! genius, capable of the higheſt 
view, penetraring into futurity; and judicious to ſeiſe 
the deciſive” point in great affairs. As the territory) 
belonging to Athens was of à Barren nature and fm 
extent, he rightly conceived, that the only Way that 
city had to enrich and aggrandiſe herſelf was hy fea. 
And indeed that ſcheme may juſtly be looked Upon as 
the ſource and caule of all thoſe great eyents, which 
raiſed the republick of Athens in rhe fequel to fo 
flouriſhing a'tondition, © 2 J SI SAL, 21 g If A 

But, in my opini6n, though this wiſdom and fore- 
fight is a moſt' excellent and valuable talent, yet is it 
infinitely leſs meritorious: than that uncommon temper 
and moderation, which Themiſtocles ſhowed on two 
critical occaſions, when Greece had been utterly un- 
done, if he had liftened to the dictates of an ill- judged 
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ambition, and had piqued himſelf upon a falſe point 
of honour, as is uſual among perſons of his age and 
profeſſion. The firſt of theſe occaſions was, when, 
notwithſtanding the crying injuſtice that was com- 

mitted, both in reference to the republick, of which the 


was a member, and to his own perſon, in appointing 


a Lacedæmonian generaliſſimo of the fleet, he ex- 
horted and prevailed with the Athenians to deſiſt from 


their pretenſion, though never ſo juſtly founded, in 


order to prevent the fatal effects with which a diviſion 
among the confederates muſt have been neceſſarily at- 
tended. And what an admirable inſtance did he give 
of his preſence of mind and coolneſs of temper, when 
the ſame Eurybiades not only affronted him with harſn 
and offenſive language, but lifted up his cane at him 
in a menacing poſture | Let it be remembered at the 
ſame time, that Themiſtoeles was then but young; 
that he was full of an ardent ambition for glory; that 
he was commander of a numerous fleet; and that he 


had right and reaſon on his ſide. How would our 


young, officers behave. on; the like occaſion ?: Themi- 
ſtocles took all patiently, and the victory of Salamin 
was the fruits of his patiencdee. 
As to Ariſtides, I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel 


to ſpeak more extenſively upon his character and 


merit. He was, properly ſpeaking, the man of the 


commonwealth : Provided. that was well and faith- 


fully ſerved, he was very little concerned by whom it 
was done. The merit of others was far from offending 


him; and inſtead of that, became his own by the 


approhation and encouragement he gave it. We have 
{cen him make his way through the enemy's: fleet, at 


the peril of his life, in order to giye Themiſtocles 


ſome good intelligence and advice: And “ Plutarch 


takes notice, that during all the time the latter had 


In vit. Ariſt. p. 323. 


the command, Ariſtides aſſiſted him on all occaſions 
with his counſel and credit, notwithſtanding he had 


reaſon to look upon him not only as his rival, but his 


nds ewirpaTle g eurcunivey, inotcrate I cf x, Toy xh. 
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enemy. Let us compare this nobleneſs and greatneſs of Xzzzxe, 
ſoul with the. little-ſpiritedneſs and meanneſs of thoſe 
men, who are ſo nice, punctilious, and jealous in point 
of command; who are incompatible with their col- 
leagues, uſing all their intention and induſtry to engroſs 
the glory of every thing to themſelves; chiays ready 
to facrifice the publick to their private intereſts, or to 

_ ſuffer their rivals to commit blunders, that they them- 

ſelves may reap advantage from'them. 
(mm) On the very ſame day the action of Thermopylæ 


happened, the formidable army of Carthaginiang 1 
which conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, was 1 
entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe. Hero- =_ | 
dotus places this battle on the ſame day with that ill 
of Salamin, - The circumſtances of that victory in '1 
Sicily 1 have related in the hiſtory of the Cartha- - i 

JJ... ↄ ne 1 


(n) After the battle of Salamin the Grecians being 
returned from purſuing the Perſians, Themiſtocles 
| failed to all the iſlands that had declared for them, to 

levy contributions and exact money from them. The 
firſt he began with was that of Andros, from whoſe 
inhabitants he required a conſiderable ſum, ſpeaking to 
them in this manner: 7 come to you accompanied with 
20% powerful divinities, Perſuaſion. and Force. The an- 
ſwer they made him was: We alſo have two other divi- 
nities on our fide, no Teſs powerful than your's, aud which 
do not permit us to give 'the money you demand of us, 
Poverty and Impotence. Upon this refufal he made'a feint 
of beſieging then, ' all '*threatened that he would 
entirely ruin their city. He dealt in the fame manner 
with ſeveral other iſlands,” which durſt not refiſt him as 
Andros had done, and drew great ſums of money from 
them without the privity of the other commanders'; for 
he was eſteemed a lover of money, and to be defirous 
JX ⁵ò;“;j,ꝗ ̃ 8 
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(m). Herod. I. vii. c. 165, 167; (z) Ibid. I. vii. c. 2134 113. 
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\ /F ARDONIUS, who ſtaid in Greece, with. « 
body of three hundred thouſand men, let 


(@)] 


his troops pe hs winter in Theſſaly, and in the ſpring 


following led them into Bœotia. There was a, very 
famous oracle in this country, the oracle I mean of 
Lebadia, which he thought proper to conſult, in order 
to know what would be the ſucceſs of the war. The 
prieſt in his enthuſiaſtick fit anſwered in a language 
which no body that was preſent underſtood, as much 
as to inſinuate, that the oracle would. not deign to 


ſpeak 8 to a Barbarian. At the ſame time 


Mardonius ſent Alexander king of Macedonia, with 
ſeveral Perſian noblemen, to Athens, and by them, in 
the name of his maſter, made very advantageous pro- 
poſals to the Athenian. people, to divide them from 


the reſt of their allies. The offers he made them were, 
to rebuild their city which had been burnt down, to 


give them a conſiderable ſum of money, to ſuffer them 


to live according to their own laws and cuſtoms, and 
to give them the government and command of all 
Greece. Alexander, as their ancient friend, exhorted 
them in his own name to lay hold on ſo favourable an 
opportunity for re-eſtabliſhing their affairs, alledging, 
that they were not in a condition to withſtand a power 
ſo formidable as that of the Perſians, and ſo much 
ſuperior to that of Greece. On the firſt intelligence of 


this embaſſy, the Spartans alſo on the other {ide ſent 


deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it from taking 
effect. Theſe were preſent when the others. had their 
audience; where, as ſoon as Alexander had: finiſhed 
his ſpeech, they began in their turn to addreſs them- 


ſelves to the Athenians, and ſtrongly exhorted them not 


to ſeparate themſelves from their allies, nor to deſert 

the common intereſt of their country, repreſenting to 

them, at the ſame time, that their union in the preſent 

ſituation of their affairs was their whole ſtrength, and 
| N 85 . would 
fo) Herod. I. viii. e. 114-141, 136—140, 144+ Plut. in Ariſt. 

P- 524. Diod. I. xi. p. 22, 23. Plut, de Orac. Defec. p. 412. 
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would rendef Greece invincible. © They added further, 


that the Spartan commonwealth was very ſenſibly 


moved. with the melancholy ſtatèe which the Athenians 
were in, who were deſtitute both of houſes and re- 
treat, and who for two years together had loſt all their 
bharveſts; that in conſideration of that calamity, ſhe 
would engage herſelf, during the continuance of the 
war, to maintain and ſupport” their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their old men, and to furniſh a. plentiful 
ſupply for all their wants. They concluded by obſerv- 
ing on the conduct of Alexander, whoſe diſcourſe 
they ſaid was ſuch as might be expected from one 


tyrant who ſpoke in favour of another; but that he 


ſeemed to have forgot, that the people to whom he 
addreſſed himſelf had/ſhowed-themſelves, on all occa- 
ſions the moſt zealous defenders of the common liberty 
of their county. C 
Ariſtides was at this time in office, that is to ſay, 
the principal of the Archons, As it was therefore his 


buſineſs to anſwer, he ſaid, that as to the Barbarians, 


who made ſilver and gold the chief objects of their 
eſteem, he forgave them for thinking they could cor- 
rupt the fidelity of a nation by large bounties and pro- 


miſes: But that he could not help being ſurpriſed 


and affected with ſome ſort of indignation, to ſee that 
the Lacedzmonians, regarding only the preſent diſtreſs 
and neceſſity of the Athenians, and forgetting their 
courage and magnanimity, ſhould come to perſuade 


them to perſiſt ſtedfaſtly in the defence of the com- 


mon liberty of Greece by arguments and motives of 


gain, and by propoſing to give them victuals and pro- 


viſion: He deſired them to acquaint their republick, 
that all the gold in the world was not capable of 
tempting the Athenians, or of making them deſert 
the defence of the common liberty: That they had 
the grateful ſenſe they ought to have, of the kind 
offers which Lacedæmon had made them; but that 
they would endeavour to manage their affairs ſo, as 


not to be a burthen to any of their allies. Then turn- 


ing himſelf towards the Ambaſſadors of Mardonius, 


Von 3 and 
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and pointing with his hand to the ſun: Be aſſured, 
ſays he to them, that as lang as that planet ſhall con- 
tinue bis courſe, the Athenians will be mortal enemies to the 
Perſians, and will not ceaſe to take vengeance of them for 
ravaging their lands and burning their houſes and temples. 
After which, he deſired the king of Macedonia, if he 
was inclined to be truely their friend, that he would 


not make himſelf any more the bearer of ſuch pro- 


ſals to them, which would only ſerve to reflect diſ- 
38 him, without ever producing any other 


| effect. 


Ariſtides, notwithſtanding his having made this 
plain and peremptory declaration, did not ſtop there : 


But that he might ſtill imprint the 8 horrour for 


ſuch propoſals, and for ever to prohibit all manner of 
commerce with the Barbarians. by a principle of reli- 
gion, he ordained, that the Athenian prieſts ſhould 


denounce anathemas and execrations upon any perſon 
whatſoever who ſhould preſume to propoſe the making 


J. ii. c. 14. 


of an alliance with the Perũans, or the breaking of 
their alliance with the reſt of the Grecianss. 
(p) When Mardonius had learned, by the anſwer 
which the Athenians. had ſent him, * that they were to 
be prevailed upon by no propoſals or advantages what- 
ſoever to ſell their liberty, he marched with his whole 
army towards Attica, waſting and deſtroying whatever 
he Chaitin his way. The Athenians, not being in a 
condition to withſtand ſuch a torrent, retired to Sala- 
min, and for a ſecond time abandoned their city. Mar- 
donius, ſtill entertaining hopes of bringing them to 
ſome terms of accommodation, ſent another deputy 
to them to make the ſame propoſals as before. A 
certain Athenian, called Lycidas, being of opinion, 


that they ſhould hearken to what he had to offer, was 


immediately ſtoned, and the Athenian women running 
at the ſame time to his houſe, did the ſame execution 
upon his wife and children; ſo deteſtable a crime did 
they think it to propoſe any peace with the Perſians. But 
| | | notwithſtanding 


- (p) Herod I. ix. c. 117. Plot. in Arift, 


- ® Poſteaquam nullo pretio libertatem his videt venalem, &e. Juftin. 
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notwithſtanding this, they had a reſpect to the cha- xi. 
racter where with the deputy was inveſted, and ſent hin 
back without offering him any indignity or ill-treatment. 
Mardonius now found that there was no peace to be 
expected with them. He therefore entered Athens, 
burnt and demoliſhed every thing that had eſcaped 
their fury the preceding year, and left nothing ſtanding. 
The Spartans, inſtead of conducting their troops 
into Attica, according to their engagements, thought 
only of keeping themſelves. ſhut” up within the Pelo- 1 
ponneſus for their own ſecurity, and with that view ß "mY 
” Fad begun to build a wall over the iſthmus, in order | 
to hinder the enemy from entering that way, by which | 
means they reckoned they ſhould 'be ſafe themſelves, 
and ſhould have no further occaſion for the aſſiſtance 
of the Athenians. The latter hereupon ſent deputies 
to Sparta, in order to complain of the ſlowneſs and 
neglect of their allies: But the Ephori did not ſeem 
to be much moved at their *remonſtrances:, And as 
that day was the feaſt of * Hyacintkus, they ſpent it in 
feaſts, and rejoicing, and deferred giving the deputies 
their anſwer. till the next day. And ſtill procraſti- 
nal whe” ate 'as much as they could on various 
8 they gained ten days time, during which the 
uilding of the wall was completed. They were on 
the point of difmiſſing the Athenian envoys in a ſcan- 
dalous manner, when a private citizen expoſtulated 
with them, and repreſented to them how baſe it 
| would be to treat the Athenians in ſuch a manner, after 
all the calamities and voluntary loſſes they had ſo ge- 
nerouſly ſuffered for the common defence of liberty, 
and all the important ſerviees they had rendered Greece 
in general. This opened their eyes, and made them 
aſhamed of their perfidious deſign. The very next 
night following they fent off, unknown to the Athe- 
EY „5 FVV 


* Amongſt the Lacedæmoniaus the was ſpent in feaſting, ſports and ſpec- 
feaſt of Hyacinthus continued three tacles, and all kinds of diverfuons. 
days: The firſt and laſt of which This feftrval was celebrated every 
evere days of ſorrow and mourning year in the month of Auguſt, in bo- 
for the death of. Hyacinthus ; but the nour of Apollo aud Fyacinthus.  : 
ſecond was a day of rejoicing, which | | 
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nian deputies, five thouſand Spartans, who had each 
of them ſeven helotæ, or ſlaves, to attend him. In 
the morning afterwards the deputies renewed their 


complaints with great warmth and reſentment, and 
were extremely ſurpriſed when they were told that the 


Spartan ſuccours were on their march, and by this time 
were not far from Attica. oo” | 

(2) Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was 
on his return into the country of Bœotia. As the latter 


was an open and flat country, he thought it would 


be more convenient for him to fight there, than in 
Attica, which was uneven and rugged, full of hills 
and narrow paſſes, and which for that reaſon would not 
allow him ſpace enough for drawing up his nume- 
rous army in battle-array, nor leave room for his ca- 
valry to act. When he came back into Bœotia, he 
encamped by the river Aſopus. The Grecians fol- 
lowed him thither under the command of Pauſanias, 
King of Sparta, and of Ariſtides, general of the Athe- 
nians. The Perſian army, according to the account 
of Herodotus, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand, 
or, according to that of Diodorus, of five hundred 
thouſand men. That of the Grecians did not.amount 
to ſeventy thouſand; of which there were but five 
thouſand Spartans; but, as theſe were accompanied 
with thirty-five thouſand of the helotæ, (viz.) ſeven 
for each Spartan, they made up together forty thou- 
ſand: The latter of theſe were light-armed troops: 
The Athenian forces conſiſted but of eight thouſand, 
and the troops of the allies made up the remainder. 
The right wing of the army was commanded by the 
Spartans, and the left by the Athenians, an honour 
which the people of Tegza pretended to, and dif- 
puted with them, but in vain, | 8 
(7) Whilſt all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, expecting a 
battle that ſhould determine their fate, a ſecret con- 
ſpiracy, formed in the midſt of the Athenian camp by - 
— diſcontented citizens, who intended the . 
| | ion 


(4) Herod. I. ix. c. 12—76, Plut. in Ariſt. p. 


325— 330. Diod. 
I. xi. p. 24, 26. (7) Plut. in Ariſt, p. 326. | 
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. ſion of their popular government, or to deliver up xx, 


Greece into the hands of the Perſtans, gave Ariſtides 


a great deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emer- 


gency he had occaſion for all his prudence: Not 
knowing exactly how many people might be concerned 


in this conſpiracy, ' he contented himſelf with having 


DB 


eight of them taken up: And of thoſe eight, the only 


two, whom he cauſed to be accuſed, becauſe they 


had the moſt laid to their charge, made their eſcape 


out of the camp, whilſt their tryal was preparing. 
There is no doubt but Ariſtides favoured their 
eſcape, leſt he ſhould be obliged to puniſh them, 

and their puniſhment might occaſion ſome tumult and 


diſorder. The others, who were in cuſtody he re- 


leaſed, leaving, them room to believe, that he had 
found nothing againſt them, and telling them, that 
the battle with the enemy ſhould be the tribunal, 
where they» might fully juſtify their characters, and 


ſhow the world how unlikely it was that they had 


ever entertained a thought of betraying their country. 
This well- timed and wile diſſimulation, which opened 
a door for repentance, and avoided driving the of- 


fenders to deſpair, appeaſed all the commotion, and 


. Quaſhed the whole affair. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, ſent out 
his cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh 
with them. The Megarians, who were encamped 

ou a plain, ſuffered extremely by them; and in ſpite 

0 


all the vigour and reſolution, with which they de- 
fended themſelves, they were upon the point of giving 


way, when a detachment of three hundred Athenians, 


with ſome troops armed with miſſive weapons, ad- 


vanced to their ſuccour. Maſiſtius, the general of 
the Perſian horſe, and one of the moſt. conſiderable 
noblemen of his country, ſeeing them advance towards 
him in good order, made his cavalry face about and 
attack them. The Athenians ſtood their ground, and 


waited to receive them. The ſhock was very fierce 
and violent, both ſides endeavouring equally to .ſhow, 


by the iſſue of this encounter, what would be the ſuc- 
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Xxxxxe. ceſs of the general engagement. The victory was 
long time diſputed : But at laſt Maſiſtius's horſe, being 
wounded, threw his maſter, who was quickly after 
killed; upon which the Perſians immediately fled. As 
ſoon as the news of his death reached the Barbarians, 
their grief was exceſſive. They cut off the hair of 
their heads, as alſo the manes ef their horſes and mules, 
filling the camp with their cries and lamentations, Nav. 
ing loſt; in their opinion, the braveſt man of their army. 
After this encounter with the Perſian cavalry, the 
two armies were a long time without coming to any 
action; becauſe the 15 oothſayers and diviners, upon 
their inſpecting the entrails of their victims, equally 
foretold both parties, that they ſhould be victorious, 
provided they acted only upon the defenſive; whereas, 
on the other hand, they threatened them equally with 
a total overthrow, if they acted eure, or made 
the firſt attack. : 
They paſſed ten days in this manner in view of each 
other: But Mardonius, , who was of a fiery, im 
tient nature, grew very unealy at ſo long a delay. Be 
ſides, he had only a few days proviſions left for his 
army; and the Grecians grew ſtronger every day by 
the addition of new troops, that were continually . 
coming to join them. He therefore called a council 
of war, in order to deliberate whether they ſhould 
give battle. Artabazus, a noble man of ſingular me- 
rit and great experience, was of opinion, that the 
ſhould not hazard a battle, but that they ſhould retire 
under the walls of Thebes, where they would be 
in a condition to ſupply the army with proviſions 
and forage. He alledged, that delays alone would 
e capable of diminiſhing the ardour of the allies ; 
that they would thereby have time to tamper with 
them, and might be able to draw ſome of them off 
by gold and filver, which they would take care to 
diſtribute among the leaders, and among ſuch as had 
the greateſt ſway and authority in their Teveral cities; 
and that in ſhort this would be both the eaſieſt and 
ſureſt method of ſubjecting Greece, This opinion 
| - 7; way 
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was very. wiſe, but was over-ruled by Mardonius, Xzs zz. 
whom the reſt had not courage to contradict. The 
reſult therefore of their deliberations was, that they 
ſhould give battle next day. Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, who was on the ſide of the Grecians in 1 
his heart, came ſecretly about midnight to their camp, 4 
and informed Ariſtides of all that had paſſed. _, — 
Pauſanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to 1 
prepare themſelves for battle; and imparted to Ari- ö 
ſtides the deſign he had formed of changing his order | 
of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right wing, | 
inſtead of the left, in order to their oppoſing the Per- | 
ſians, with whom they had been accuſtomed to en- 
ge. Whether it was fear or prudence, that induced 
auſanias to propoſe this new diſpoſition, the Atheni- 
ans accepted it with pleaſure. Nothing was heard 
among them but mutual exortations, to acquit them- 
ſelves bravely, bidding each other remember, that 
neither they nor their enemies were changed ſince 
the battle of Marathon, unleſs it were that victory 
had increaſed the courage of the Athenians, and had 
diſpirited the Perſians. We do not fight (ſaid they) 
as they do, for a country only or a city, but for the 
trophies erected at Marathon and at Salamin, that they 
may not appear to be the work only of Miltiades and 
of fortune, but the work of the Arhenians. Encou- 
raging one another in this manner, they went with all 
the alacrity imaginable to change their poſt. But 
Mardonius, upon the intelligence he received of this 
movement, having made the like change in his order 
of battle, both ſides ranged their troops again accord- 
ing to their former diſpoſition. The whole day paſle 
in this manner without their coming to action. | 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, 
in which it was reſolved, that they ſhould decamp 
from the place they were in, and march to another, 
more conveniently ſituated for water. Night being 
come on, and the officers endeavouring at the head of 
their corps to make more haſte than ordinary to the 
camp marked out for them, great confuſion happened 
EG | Kk4 among 
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Kennet, among the troops, ſome going one way and ſome an- 
other, without obſerving any order or regularity in 
their march. At laſt oy halted near the little city 
of Platza. 

On the firſt news of the rei baker, ot; 
Mardonius drew his whole: army into order of battle, 
and purſued them with the hideous ſhouting and how]. 
ing of his Barbarian forces, who thought they were 
marching, not ſo much in order to fight, as to ſtrip 

and plunder a flying enemy: And their general like- 
wiſe, making himſelf ſure of victory, proudly inſulted 
Artabazus, reproaching him with his fearful and cow- 
ardly prudence, and with the falſe notion he had con- 
ceived of the Lacedæmonians, who never fled, as he 
pretended, before an enemy; whereas here was an in- 
{ſtance of the contrary. . But the general quickly found 
this was no falſe or ill- grounded notion. He happened 
to fall in with the Lacedæmonians, who were alone, 
and ſeparated from the body of the Grecian army, to 
the number of fifty thouſand men, together with three 
thouſand of the Tegeatæ. The encounter was ex- 
ceeding fierce and reſolute: On both ſides the men 
fought with the courage of lions: and the Barbarians 
perceived that they had to do with ſoldiers who were 
determined to conquer or die in the field. The Athe- 
nian troops, to whom Paulanias ſent an officer, were 
already upon their march to their aid: But the Greeks, 
who had taken party with the Perſians, to the number 
of fifty thouſand men, went out to meet them on their 
way, and hindered them from proceeding any farther. 
Ariſtides with his little body of men bore up firmly 
againſt them and withſtood their attack, letting them 
ice how inſignificant a ſuperiority of numbers 18 
againſt true courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought 
in two different places, the Spartans were the firſt who 

broke in upon the Perſian forces and put them into 
diſorder. Mardonius, their general, falling dead of 

a wound he had received in the engagement, all his 
ariny berook themſelves to flight; and thoſe Greeks, 
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who were engaged againſt Ariſtides, did the ſame Xzaxzs. - 


thing, as ſoon as they underſtood the Barbarians were 
defeated. The latter ran away to their former camp, 
which they had quitted, where they were ſheltered and 
fortified with an encloſure of wood. The Lacedæ- 


monians purſued them thither, and attacked 


them in 


their intrenchment; but this they did poorly and 
weakly, like people that were not much accuſtomed 
to ſieges, and to attack walls. The Athenian troops, 
having advice of this, left off purſuing their Grecian 
adverſaries, and marched to the camp of the Perſians, 
which after ſeveral aſſaults they carried, and made an 


horrible ſlaughter of the enemy, 


Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent ma- 
nagement had but too well foreſeen the misfortune 
that befell them, after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the engagement, and given all poſſible proofs of his 
courage and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with 
the forty thouſand men he commanded ; and prevent- 
ing his flight from being known by the expedition of 
his march, he arrived ſafe at Byzantium, and from 

thence returned | into Alia, Of all the reſt of the Per- 
ſian army, not four thouſand men eſcaped after that 
day's laughter : All were killed and cut to pieces by 
the Grecians, who by that means delivered themſelves 
at once from all further invaſions from that nation, no 


Perſian army having ever appeared after that 
this fide of the Helleſpont. 


(5) This battle was fought on the fourth 2 of the A. N. 


time on 


month * Boedromion, according to the Athenian man- 


ner of reckoning. Soon after the allies as 


a teſti- 


mony of their gratitude to Heaven, cauſed a ſtatue of 
Jupiter to be made at their joint and common expences, 


which they placed in bis temple at Olympia. 


The 


names of the ſeveral nations of Greece, that were 


preſent in the engagement, were engraven 


on the 


right ſide of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue 3 the Lacedæ- 


(7) Pauſan. 1. v. p. 532, 
* This day anſwers to the eighth of our September, 


mopians | 
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epi. monians firſt, the Athenians next, and all the reſt i in. | 


order. 
() One of the principal citizens of gina came 


a addrefſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to 


avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had 


ſhown to Leonidas, whoſe dead body was hung up on 
a gallows by their order, and urging him to uſe Mar- 
donius's body after the ſame manner. As a further 


motive for doing ſo, he added, that by thus ſatisfying 
the manes of thoſe that were killed at Thermopylz, he 


would be ſure zo immortaliſe his own name through- 


cout all Greece, and make his memory precious to the 


lateſt poſterity. Carry thy baſe counſel elſewhere,” 
replied Pauſanias. Thou muſt. have a very wrong 

notion of true glory, to imagine, that the way for 
* me to acquire it is to reſemble the Barbarians. If 
* the eſteem of the people of Ægina is not to be pur- 
e chaſed but by ſuch a proceeding, I ſhall be content 
„ with preſerving that of the Lacedæmonians only, 
amongſt whom the baſe and ungenerous pleaſure of 
revenge is never put in competition with that of 
ſhowing clemency and moderation to their enemies, 


and eſpecially after their death. As for the ſouls of 


my departed countrymen, they are ſufficiently 
* avenged by the death of the many thouſand Perſians 


e ſlain upon the ſpot in the laſt engagement.“ 


(#) A diſpute, which aroſe between the Athenians 


and Lacedzmonians, about determining which of the 


two people ſhould have the prize of valour adjudged 


to them, as alſo which of them ſhould have the privi- 
lege of erecting a trophy, had like to have ſullied all 


the glory, and imbittered the joy of their late victory. 


They were juſt on the point of carrying things to the 


laſt extremity, and would certainly have decided the 


difference with their ſwords, had not Ariſtides prevail- 


ed upon them, by the wiſdom of his counſel and rea- 


ſonings, to refer the determination of the matter to the 
judgement of the Grecians in general, This propoſi- 
tion being accepted by both parties, and the Greeks | 
being 

@) Her. 1. IX, c. 77, 78. (») Plut. in Ariſt, p. 431. 
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being aſſembled upon the ſpot to decide the conteſt, xa. I} 
Theogiton of Megara, fpeaking upon the queſtion, 
gave it as his opinion, that the prize of valour ought 
to be adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to 
ſome other city; unleſs they deſired to kindle a civil 
war, of more fatal conſequences than that they had 
Juſt put an end to. After he had finiſhed his ſpeech, 
Cleocritus of Corinth roſe up to ſpeak his ſentiments 
of the matter: And when he began, nobody doubted 
but he was going to claim that honour for the city of 
which he was a member and a native ; for Corinth was 
the chief city of Greece in power and dignity after 
thoſe of Athens and Sparta. But every body was 
agreeably deceived when they found that all his diſ- 
courſe tended to the praiſe of the Platzans, and that 
the concluſion he made from the whole was, that in 
order to extinguiſh fo dangerous a contention, they 
_ ought to adjudge the prize to them only, againſt 
whom neither of the contending parties could have 
any grounds of anger or jealouſy. This diſcourſe and 
propoſal were received with a general applauſe by the 
whole aſſembly. Ariſtides immediately aſſentedꝰto it 
on the part of the Athenians, and Pauſanias on the 
part of the Lacedæmonians. 1 
(x) All parties being thus agreed, before they be- 
gan to divide the ſpoil of the enemy, they put four- 
{core talents * aſide for the Platæans, who laid them 
out in building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a 
ſtatue to her honour, and in adorning the temple with 
curious and valuable paintings, which were ſtill in be- 
ing in Plutarch's time, that is to ſay, above ſix hun- 
dred years afterwards, and which were then as freſh as 
if they had lately come out of the hands of the paint- 
ers. As for the trophy, which had been another ar- 
ticle of the diſpute, the Lacedæmonians erected one 
for themſelves in particular, and the Athenians an- 
other. | | 


+ The ſpoil was immenſe: In Mardonius's cam 
0 8 they 
(x) Her. 1. ix. c. 79, 80 
® 30,000 crowns French, about 18,0001. fterling, 
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they found prodigious ſums of money in gold and 


| ſilver, beſides cups, veſſels, beds, tables, necklaces, 


and bracelets of gold and ſilver, not to be valued or 
numbered. It is obſerved by a certain“ hiſtorian, 
that theſe ſpoils proved fatal to Greece, by becoming 
the inſtruments of introducing avarice and luxury 
among her inhabitants. According to the religious 
cuſtoms of the Grecians, before they divided the trea- 


ſure, they appropriated the tithe or tenth part of the 


whole to the uſe of the gods : The reſt was-diſtributed 
equally among the cities and nations that had fur- 
niſhed troops; and the chief officers who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the field of battle, were like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed in this diſtribution. - They ſent a 
preſent of a golden tripod to Delphos, in the inſcrip- 
tion upon which Pauſanias cauſed theſe words to be 
inſerted, (y) That he had defeated the Barbarians at 


Platea; and that in acknowledgement of that victory he 


Bad made this preſent to Apollo, a 

This arrogant inſcription, wherein he aſcribed the 
honour both of victory and the offering to himſelf 
only, offended the Lacedæmonian people, who, in 
order to puniſh his pride in the very point and place 
where he thought to exalt himſelf, as alſo to do juſtice 
to their confederates, cauſed his name to be raſed 
out, and that of the cities which had contributed to 
the victory to be put in the ſtead of it. Too ardent 
a thirſt after glory on this occaſion did not give him 
leave to conſider that a man loſes nothing by a diſ- 


creet modeſty, which forbears the ſetting too high a 


value upon one's own ſervices, and which by ſcreen- 
ing a man from envy Þ+ ſerves really to enhance his 


reputation, 45 | | | 
Pauſanias gave ſtill a further ſpecimen of his Spar- 


tan ſpirit and humour, in two entertainments which 
he ordered to be prepared a few days after the en- 


. ______ gagement; 

| (3) Cor. Nep. in Pauſan. c.i. _ 
* Vito Mardonio caftra referta Juſtin. |. ii. c. 14. WE 

regalis opulentiæ capta, unde pri- + Ipſa, diſſimulatione famæ fa - 

mum Græcos, diviſo inter ſe auro mam auxit. Tacit. 

Perſico, diyitiarum luxuria cepit. 
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gagement ; one of which was coſtly and magnificent, Xzxxxe, 


In which was ſerved all the varieties of delicacies and 
dainties that uſed to be ſerved at Mardonius's table; 
the other was plain and frugal, after the manner of 
the Spartans, Then comparing the two entertain- 
ments together, and obſerving the difference of them 
to his officers, whom he had invited' on purpoſe ; 


© What a madneſs,” ſays he, was it in Mardonius, 


« who was accuſtomed to ſuch a luxurious diet, to 
« come and attack a people like us, who know how 
to live without all dainties and ſuperfluities, and 
„ want nothing of that kind.” „ 

(z) All the Grecians ſent to Delphos to conſult the 
oracle, concerning the ſacrifice it was proper to offer. 
The anſwer they received from the gods was, that they 


ſhould ere& an altar to Jupiter Liberator ;, but that 


they ſhould take care not to offer any ſacrifice upon it, 
before they had extinguiſhed all the fire in the country, 
becauſe it had been polluted and profaned by the Bar- 
barians; and that they ſhould come as far as Delphos 
to fetch pure fire, which they were to take from the 
altar, called the common altar. PD tg 
This anſwer. being brought to the Grecians from 


the oracle, the generals immediately diſperſed them- 


felves throughout the whole country, and cauſed all 
the fires to be extinguiſhed : And Euchidas, a citizen 
of Platæa, having taken upon himſelf” to go and fetch 
the ſacred fire with all poſſible expedition, made the 


beſt of his way to Delphos. On his arrival he puri- 


fed himſelf, ſprinkled his body with conſecrated wa- 
ter, put on a crown of. laurel, and then approached 


the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he took 


the holy fire, and carried it with him to Platza, where 
he arrived before the ſetting of the ſun, having tra- 
velled a thouſand ſtadia (which make an hundred and 
twenty-five miles Engliſh) in one day. As ſoon as he 


came back, he faluted his fellow-citizens, delivered 


the fire to them, fell down at their feet, and died in a 
moment afterwards. His countrymen carried away 
his 

(x) Plut. in Ariſt, p. 337, 332. 
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his hotly and buried it in the temple of Diana, ſar | 


named Eucleia, which ſignifies of good renown, and 


put the following epitaph upon his tomb in the com- 
paſs of one verſe: Here lies Euchidas, who went from 
hence to Delphos, and returned back the ſame day. 

In the next general aſſembly of Greece, which was 
held not long after this occurrence, Ariſtides propoſed 
the following decree.; That all the cities of Greece 
ſhould every year fond their reſpective deputies to Pla- 
tæa, in order to offer facrifices to Jupiter Liberator, 
and to the gods of the city; (this aſſembly was ftill 
regularly held in the time of Plutarch ;) that every five 
years there ſhould. be games celebrated there, which 
ſhould be called the games of liberty; that the ſeveral 
ſtates of Greece together ſhould raiſe a body of troops, 
conſiſting of ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, 


and ſhould equip a fleet of an hundred ſhips, which 


ſhould be conſtantly maintained for making war againſt 
the Barbarians; and that the inhabitants of Platæa, 
entirely devoted to the ſervice of the gods, ſhould be 


looked upon as ſacred and inviolable, and be con- 


cerned in no other function than that of offering 


prayers and ſacrifices for the general preſervation and 


proſperity of Greece. 
All theſe articles being approved of and paſſed into 
a law, the citizens of Platæa took upon them to ſo- 


lemniſe every year the anniverſary feſtival in honour 


of thoſe perſons that were ſlain in the battle. The or- 
der and manner of performing this ſacrifice was as fol- 
lows: * The ſixteenth day of the month Maimacterion, 


which anſwers to our month of December, at the firſt 


appearance of day-break, they walked in a ſolemn 


- Proceſſion, which was preceded by a trumpet that 


ſounded to battle. Next to the trumpet marched ſe- 
veral chariots, filled with crowns and branches of 
myrtle. After theſe chariots was led a black bull, 
behind which marched a en of young perſons, 

carrying 


6:7; "IR months after the batils of formed, till after the enemies avere 


Platæa was fought. Probably theſe entirely N and the country was 
funeral rites avere not at firfl per- free. 
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carrying pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, X=axz«... 


the ordinary effuſions offered to the dead, and vials of 
dil and eſſence. All theſe young perſons were free- 
men; for no ſlave was allowed to have any part in 
this ceremony, which was inſtituted for men who had 
loſt their lives for liberty. In the rear of this pomp 


followed the Archon, or chief magiſtrate of the Pla- 


tæans, for whom it was unlawful at any other time 
even ſo much. as to touch iron, or to wear any other 
garment than a white one. But upon this occaſion 
being clad in purple raiment, having a ſword by his 
ſide, and holding an urn in his hands, which he took 


from the place where they kept their publick records, 


he marched quite through the city to the place where 
the tombs of his memorable countrymen were erected. 
As ſoon as he came there, he drew out water with his 
urn from the fountain, waſhed with his own bands the 
little columns that ftood by the tombs, rubbed them 
afterwards with eſſence, and then killed the bull upon 
a pile of wood prepared for that purpoſe. After having 
offered up certain prayers to the terreſtrial * Jupiter 


and Mercury, he invited thoſe valiant ſouis deceaſed 


to come to their feaſt, and to partake of their funeral 
effuſions; then taking a cup in his hand, and having 

filled it with wine, he poured it out on the ground, and 
ſaid with a loud voice: I preſent this cup ta thoſe vas 


Lant men, who died for the liberty of the Grecians. Theſe 


ceremonies were annually performed even in the time 


of Plutarch. | 5 edn Fo 
(a) Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular 


embelliſhed the monuments of their citizens, who died 


in the war with the Perſians, with magnificent orna- 
ments, inſtituted funeral games to their honour, and 
appointed a ſolemn panegyrick to be pronounced to 
the ſame intent, which in all probability was repeated 

every year. | a | 
The reader will be ſenſible, without my oblerving 
it 

(a) Lib. xi. p. 26. 


* The terreſtrial Jupiter is ns Mercury; becauſe it was believed 
other than Pluto; and the ſame epi- to be his office to conduct depærted 
thet terreſtrial was aljo given to ſouls to the infernal regions. 
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it, how much theſe ſolemn teſtimonies and perpetual 
demonſtrations of honour, eſteem, and gratitude for 
ſoldiers, who had ſacrificed their lives in the defence 
of liberty, conduced to enhance the merit of valour, 
and of the ſervices they rendered their country, and 
to inſpire the ſpectators with Tulatzen and courage: 


And how exceeding proper all this was for culti- 


vating and perpetuating a ſpirit of bravery in the 
people, and for making their troops victorious and 
r "Go OP a 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much ſupriſed, on 
the other hand, to ſee how wonderfully careful and 


exact theſe people were in acquitting themſelves on all 


occaſions of the duties of religion. The great event, 
which I have juſt been relating, (viz.) the battle of 
Platza, affords us very remarkable proofs of this par- 
ticular, in the annual and perpetual ſacrifice they in- 
ſtitured to Jupiter Liberator, which was {till continued 
in the time of Plutarch; in the care they took to con- 
ſecrate the tenth part of all their ſpoil to the gods; 


and in the decree propoſed by Ariſtides to eſtabliſh a 


ſolemn feſtival for ever, as an anniyerſary commemo- 


ration of that ſucceſs. It is a delightful thing, me- 


thinks, to ſee pagan and idolatrous nations thus pub- 
lickly confeſſing and declaring, that all their expecta- 
tions center in the Supreme Being; that they think 
themſelves obliged to aſeribe the ſucceſs of all their 
undertakings to him; that they look upon him as the 
author of all their victories and proſperities, as the 


ſovereign ruler and diſpoſer of ſtates and empires, as 
the ſource from whence all ſalutary counſels, wiſdom, 
and courage, are derived, and as entitled on all theſe 


accounts to the firſt and beſt part of their ſpoils, and 
to their perpetual acknowledgements and thankſgivings 
for ſuch diſtinguiſhed favours and benefits. * 
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ster. *. tr be battle nar Ae, 7. be ea f ths 
. | Perflans. 


ore 0 * the ſame day the Greeks fought the battle xa. 
of Platza, their naval forces obtained a me- 
morable victory in Aſiæ over the remainder of the 
Perſian fleet. For whilſt that of the Greeks lay at 
Zgina under the command of Leotychides, one of 
the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, 
ambaſſadors came to thoſe generals from the Ionians to 
invite them into Aſia to- deliver the Grecian cities from 
their ſubjection to the Barbarians. On this invitation 
they immediately ſer fail for Aſia, and ſteered their 
courſe by Delos; where when they arrived, other am- 
baſſadors arrived from Samos, and brought them in- 
telligence, that the Perſian fleet, which had paſſed the 
winter at Cumæ, was then at Samos, where it would 
be an eaſy matter to defeat and deſtroy it, earneſtly 
preſſing them at the ſame time not to neglect fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity. The Greeks hereupon failed 
away directly for Samos. But the Perſians receiving 
intelligence of their approach, retired to Mycale, a pro- 
montory of the continent of Aſia, where their land- 
army, conſiſting of an hundred thouſand men, who were 
the remainder of thoſe that Xerxes had carried back 
from Greece the year berore, was encamped. Here 
they drew their veſſels. aſhore, which was a common 
practice among the ancients, and encompaſſed them 
round with a ſtrong rampart. The Grecians followed 
them to the very place, and with the help of the lonians 
defeated their land- army, forced their rampart, and 
burnt all their veſſels. 

The battle of Platæa was fought in the morning, 
and that of Mycale in the afternoon on the ſame day: 
And yet all the Greek writers pretend that the victory 
of Platæa was known at Mycale, before the latter 
engagement was begun, though the whole Agean 
ſea, which requires ſeveral days failing to croſs it, was 

between thoſe two places. But Diodorus, the Sicihan, 

Vor. II. 3 | explains 

(2 Herod, I. ix. c. 89—105. Diod. I. xi. p. 26—28. 
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explains us this myſtery. He tells us, that Leotychides, 
obſerving his ſoldiers to be much dejected for fear their 
countrymen at Platza ſhould fink under the numbers of 
Mardonius's army, contrived a ſtratagem to re-animate 
them; and that therefore when he was juſt upon the 
point of making the firſt attach he cauſed a rumour to 
be“ ſpread among his troops, that the Perſians were de- 
feated at Platæa, though at that time he had no manner 


of knowledge of the matter. 


(c) Xerxes, hearing the news of theſe two over- 


throws, left Sardis with as much haſte and hurry, as 


he had done Athens before, After the battle of Sala- 


min, and retired with great precipitation into Perſia, 


in order to put himſelf, as far as he poſſibly could, out 
of the reach of his victorious enemies. (d) But before 
he ſet out, he gave orders that his people ſhould burn 
and demoliſh all the temples belonging to the 
Grecian cities in Aſia: Which order was ſo far exe- 
cuted, that not one eſcaped, except the temple of 
Diana at Epheſus, (e) He acted in this manner at the 
inſtigation of the Magi, who were profeſſed enemies 
to temples and images. The ſecond Zoroaſter had 
thoroughly inſtructed him in their religion, and made 
him a zealous defender of it. (f) Pliny informs 


us, that Oſtanes, the head of the Magi, and the 


| patriarch of that ſect, who maintained its maxims 


and intereſts with the greateſt violence, attended 
Xerxes upon this expedition againſt Greece. (g) This 
prince, as he paſſed through Babylon on his return to 
Suſa, deſtroyed alſo all the temples in that city, as he 
had done thoſe of Greece and Aſia Minor; doubtleſs, 
through the ſame principle, and out of hatred to the 
ſect ot the Sabæans, who made uſe of images in their 
divine worſhip, which was a thing extremely deteſted 
by the Magi. Perhaps alſo, the defire of making 
himſelf amends for the charges of his Grecian expe- 
. - nition 
(e) Diod. 1. xi. p. 28. (4) Strab. 1.1. p. 634. 2 Cie. I. ii. 
de Leg. n. 29. V) Plin. I. xxx. c. 1. (g) Arrian. I. vii. | 


* What xe are told alſo of Paulus the very day it was obtained, with- 
LEmilius's vidtory oder the Macedo- out doubt happened in the ſame man- 
nians, which was knowyg at Rome ner. 5 
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might be another motive that induced him to deſtroy 
them : For it is certain he found immenſe riches and 
treaſure in them, which had been amaſſed together 


through the ſuperſtition of princes and people dvring 


a long ſeries of ages. ; 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, ſet 
fail towards the Helleſpont, in order to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the bridges which Xerxes had cauſed to be 
laid over that narrow paſſage, and which they ſup- 
poſed were ſtil] entire. But finding them broken by 
tempeſtuous weather, Leotychides and his Pelopon- 
neſian forces returned towards their own country. As 
for Xanthippus, he ſtayed with the Athemians and 
their Ionian confederates, and they made themſelves 
maſters of Seſtus and the Thracian Cherſoneſus, in 
which places they found great booty, and took a vaſt 
number of priſoners. After which, before winter 
came on, they returned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from 
the Perſians, and having entered into confederacy with 
the Grecians, moſt of them preſerved their liberty 
during the time that empire ſubſiſted. 


SECT. XI. The barbarous and inhuman revenge of 
 AmesTRI1s, the wife of XERXES. 


515 
dition by the ſpoil and plunder of thoſe temples, xa. 


(5 Dy RING the reſidence of Xerxes at Sardis, A. M. 


he conceived a violent paſſion for the wife of , 
his brother Maſiſtus, who was a prince of extraordi- 


nary merit, had always ſerved the king with great zeal 


and fidelity, and had never done any thing to diſoblige 
him. The virtue of this lady, her great affection and 
fidelity to her huſband, made = incxorable to all the 
king's ſolicitations. Howeveer, he till flattered him- 
ſelf, that by a profuſion of favours and liberalities. he 
might poſſibly gain upon her; and among other kind 
things he did to oblige her, he married his eldeſt fon 
| Darius, whom he intended for his ſucceſſor, to Artainta, 
this princeſs's daughter, and ordered that the marriage 
ſhould be conſummated as ſoon as he arrived. at Sula, 
1 But 


(b) Herod, 1, ix. c. 107112, 


3525. 
Ant. t. J. C. 
779. 
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But Xerxes finding the lady till no leſs impregnable, 
in ipite of all his temptations and attacks, imme- 
diately changed his object, and fell paſſionately: in love 
with her daughter, who did not imitate the glorious 
example of her mother's conſtancy and virtue. Whilſt 

this intrigue was carrying on, Ameſtris, wife to Xerxes, 

made him a preſent of a rich and magnificent robe of 
her own making. Xerxes, being extremely pleaſed 
with this robe, thought fit to put it on upon the firſt 
viſit he afterwards made to Artainta; and in the con- 


verſation he had with her, he mightily preſſed her ta 


let him know what ſhe deſired he ſhould do for her, 
aſſuring her, at the ſame time, with an oath, that he 
would grant her whatever ſhe aſked of him. Artainta, 
upon this, deſired him to give her the robe he had on. 
Xerxes, foreſeeing the ill conſequences that would ne- 
oc ſſarily enſue his making her this preſent, did all that 
he could to diſſuade her from inſiſting upon it, and of- 
fered her any thing in the world in lieu of it. But, 
not being able to prevail. upon her, and thinking him- 
{elf bound by the imprudent promiſe and oath he had 


made to her, he gave her the robe. The lady no 


looner received, but ſhe put it on, and wore it pub- 
lickly by way of trophy. | | 
Ameſtris, being confirmed in the ſuſpicions ſhe had 
entertained by this action, was enraged to the laſt 
degree. But inſtead of letting her vengeance fall 


upon the daughter, who was the only offender, ſhe 


reſolved to wreak it upon the mother, whom ſhe looked 
upon as the author of the whole intrigue, though ſhe 
was intirely innocent of the matter. For the better 


> executing of her purpoſe ſhe waited until the grand 


feaſt, which was every. year celebrated on the king's 
birth-day; and which was not far off; on which occa- 
fion the king. according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of 
the country, granted her whatever ſhe demanded. 
This day then being come, the thing which ſhe deſired 
of his majeſty was, that the wife of Maſiſtus ſhould be 
delivered into her hands. Xerxes, who apprehended 
the queen's deſign, and who was ſtruck with horrour => 
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the thoughts of it, as well out of regard to his bro- XI. 
ther, as on account of the innocence of the lady, 
againſt whom he perceived his wife was ſo violently 
exaſperated, at firſt "refuſed her requeſt, and en- 
deavoured all he could to diſſuade her from it. But not 
being able either to prevail upon her, or to act with 
ſteadineſs and reſolution himſelf, he at laſt yielded, 
and was guilty of the weakeſt and moſt cruel piece of 
complaiſance that ever was acted, making the invio- 
lable obligations of juſtice and humanity give way to 
the arbitrary laws of a cuſtom that had only been 
eſtabliſned to give occaſion for the doing of good, and 
for acts of beneficence and generoſity. In conſequence 
then of this compliance, the lady was apprehended, 
by the king's guards, and delivered to Ameſtris, who 
cauſed her breaſts, tongue, noſe, ears, and lips, to be 
cut off, ordered them to be caſt to the dogs in her 
own preſence, and then ſent her home to her huſband's 
houſe in that mutilated and miſerable condition. In 
the mean time, Xerxes had ſent for his brother, in 
order to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical 
adventure. He firſt gave him to underſtand, that he 
ſhould be glad he would put away his wife; and to in- 
duce him thereto, offered to give him one of his 
daughters in her ſtead. But Maſiſtus, who was paſ- 
ſionately fond of his wife, could not prevail upon 
himſelf to divorce her: Whereupon Xerxes in great 
wrath told him, that ſince he refuſed his daughter, he 
ſhould neither have her nor his wife, and that he would 
teach him not to reject the offers his maſter had made 
him; and with this inbuman reply diſmiſſed him. : 
This ftrange ' proceeding threw Maſiſtus into the 
greateſt anxiety; who, thinking he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend the worſt of acccidents, made all the haſte he 
could home to fee what had paſſed there during his 
abſence. On his arrival he found his wife in that de- 
plorable condition we have juſt been deſcribing. Being 
enraged thereat to the degree we may naturally ima- 
gine, he aſſembled all his family, his ſervants and de- 
pendents, and ſet out with all poſſible expedition for 
| r Bactriana, 
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Badkildas, whereof he was governor, determined, as 
ſoon as he arrived there, to raiſe an army, and make 
war againſt the king, in order to avenge himſelf for 
his barbarous treatment. But Xerxes being, informed 
of his haſty departure, and from thence ſuſpecting the 
deſign he had conceived againſt him, ſent a party of 
horſe after him to purſue him; which having over- 
taken him, cut him in pieces, together with his children 
and all his retinue. I do not know. whether , a more 
tragical example of revenge than l have now. led, 
is to be found in hiſtory. 

(i) There is ſtill another . no leſs 72 70 or im- 
pious than the former, related of Ameſtris. She 
cauſed fourteen children of the beſt families in Perſia 


224 
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of Mycale, and the ſiege of al 105 of a by. the 
Athenians. | x 


an 
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SRT. XII. T be Athenian rebuild the wall; 7 APN city, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Lacedembnlans. : 


(I) HE war, commonly called the war of Media, 
| which had laſted but two years, being termi- 
"nated in the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians 
returned to their own country, ſent for their wives 
and children, whom they had committed to the care 
of their friends during the war, and began to think 
of rebuilding their city, which was almoſt entirely de- 
Eee by the Ferhays, and to ſurround it with rf 
walls, 


(i) Herod. i, Vii, 114. (65) Diod, . xi. P. () Thucyd· 
1 vili. p * Diod, I. xi. P. 30, 31. Juſtin, 5 Te " . 
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walls, in order to ſecure it from further violence. The Xzaxzs. 
Lacedzmonians, having intelligence of this, conceived 
a jealouſy, and began to apprehend that Athens, 
which was already very powerful by ſea, if it ſhould go 
on to Increaſe its ſtrength by land alſo, might take 
upon her in time to give laws to Sparta, and to de- 
prive her of that authority and pre-eminence, which 
ſhe had hitherto. exerciſed over the reſt of Greece. 
They therefore ſent an embaſſy to the Athenians, the 
purport of which was to repreſent to them, that the 
common intereſt and ſafety required that there ſhould 
be no fortified city out of the Peloponneſus, left, in 
caſe. of a ſecond irruption, it ſhould ſerve for a place 
of arms for the Perſians, who would be ſure to ſettle 
themſelves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, 
and who from thence would be able to infeſt the whole 
country, and to make themſelves maſters of it very 
ſpeedily. Themiſtocles, who ſince the battle of Sala- 
min was greatly conſidered and reſpected at Athens, 
ealily penetrated into the true deſign of the Lacedæ- 

monians, though it was gilded over with the ſpecious 
pretext of publick good : But as the latter were able, 
with the aſſiſtance of their allies, to hinder the Athe- 
nians by force from carrying on the work, in caſe 
they ſhould poſitively and abſolutely refuſe to comply 
with their demands, he adviſed the ſenate to make ule 
of cunning and diſſimulation as well as they. The 
anſwer therefore they made their envoys- was, that 
they would ſend an embaſſy to Sparta, to ſatify the 
commonwealth concerning their jealouſies and appre- 
henſions. Themiſtocles got himſelf to be nominated 
one of the ambaſſadors, and perſuaded the ſenate not 
to let his colleagues ſet out along with him, but to 
ſend them one after another, in order to gain time for 
carrying on the work. The matter was executed pur- 
ſuant to his advice; and he accordingly went alone to 
Lacedæmon, where he let a great many days paſs 
without waiting upon the magiſtrates, or applying to 
the ſenate. And upon their preſſing him to do it, 
and aſking him the reaſon why he deferred it fo long, 
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Xxz8xz5. he made anſwer, that he waited for the arrival of his 


colleagues, that they might all have their audience of 
the ſenate together, and ſeemed to be very much ſur- 


priſed that they were ſo long in coming. At length 
they arrived; but all came ſingly, and at a good 
diſtance of time one from another. During all this 
w..ile the work was carried on at Athens with the 

utmoſt - induſtry and vigour. The women, children, 
ſtrangers, and ſlaves, were all employed in it: Nor 


was it interrupted night or day. The Spartans were 


not ignorant of the matter, but made great com- 


Plaints of it to Themiſtocles, who poſitively denied 


the fact, and preſſed them to ſend other deputies to 
Athens, in order to inform themſelves better of the 
fact, deſiring them not to give credit to looſe and fly- 
ing reports, without foundation. At the ſame time he 
ſecretly adviſed the Athenians to detain the Spartan 


* 


envoys as Jo many hoſtages, until he and his colleagues 


were returned from their embaſſy, fearing, not with- 
out good reaſon, that they themſelves might be ſerved 


An the ſame manner at Sparta. At laſt, when all his 
| fellow- ambaſſadors were arrived, he deſired an audi- 


ence, and declared in full ſenate, that it was really 
true the Athenians had reſolved to fortify their city 
with ſtrong -walls; that the. work was almoſt com- 
pleted; that they had judged it to be abſolutely neceſ- 


| fary for their own ſecurity, and for the publick good 


and ' that as for the Lacedzmonians, it was not much 


of the allies; telling them at the ſame time, that, 
after the great experience they had had of the Athe- 
nian people's behavicur, they could not well ſuſpect 
them of being wanting in their zeal for the common 
intereſt of their country; that, as the condition and 
privileges of all the allies ought to be equal, it was 
juſt the Athenians ſhould provide for their own {afety 
by all the methods they judged neceſſary, as well as 
the other contederates; that they had thought of this 
expedient, and were in a condition to defend their city 
againſt whomſoever ſhould preſume to attack it; 


6 . for 
* Graviter caſtigat eos, quod non virtute, ſed imbecillitate ſociorum 
potentiam quærerent. Juſtin. I. ii. c. 15. | 
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their power and ſuperiority rather upon the weak and 
defenceleſs condition of their allies, than upon their 
own ſtrength and valour. The Lacedæmonians were 


extremely diſpleaſed with this diſcourſe : But, either 


out of a ſenſe of gratitude and eſteem for their 
country, or out of a conviction that they were not able 
to oppoſe their enterpriſe, they diſſembled their reſent- 
ment; and the ambaſſadors on both ſides, having all 


ſuitable honours paid them, returned to their reſpeCtive 


cities. 


(u) Themiſtocles, who had always his thoughts 


fixed upon railing and augmenting the power and 
glory of the Athenian commonwealth, did not con- 
fine his views to the walls of the city. He went on 
with the ſame vigourous application to finiſh the build- 
ing and fortifications of the Pirzeus : For from the 
time he entered into office he had begun that great 
work. Before this time they had no other port at 
Athens but that of Phalerus, which was neither very 
large nor commodious, and conſequently not capable 

of anſwering the great deſigns of Themiſtocles. For 


this reaſon he had caſt his eye upon the Pirzeus, which 


ſeemed to invite him by its advantageous ſituation, 


and by the conveniency of its three ſpacious havens, 


which were capable of containing above four hundred 
veſſels. This undertaking was profecuted with ſo 
much diligence and vivacity, that the work was con- 


ſiderably advanced in a very little time. Themiſtocles 


likewiſe obtained a decree, that every year they 
ſhould build twenty veſſels for the augmentation of 


their fleet: And in order to engage the greater num- 
ber of workmen and failors to reſort to Athens, he 


cauſed particular privileges and immunities to be 
granted in their favour. His deſign was, as I have 
already obſerved, to make the whole force of Athens 
maritime; in which he followed a very different 
ſcheme of politicks from what had been purſued by 


their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all they could 


to 
(n) Thucyd. p. 62. 65. Diod, I. xi. P. 32. 35. 


. 821 
for their honour, that they ſhould deſire to eſtabliſh xz 
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*in to alienate the minds of the citizens from ſeafaring bu- | 
fineſs and from war, and to make them apply curing bu ; 
wholly to agriculture and to peaceable employments, 

ubliſhed this fable: That Minerva diſputing with 
Neveund to know which of them ſhould be declared 
Ss of Attica, and give their name to the city newly 

uilt, ſhe gained her cauſe by ſhowing her judges the 
branch of an olive-tree, the happy ſymbol of peace - 
and plenty, which ſhe had plane; ; Whereas Neptune 
had made a fiery-horſe, the ſymbol of- war and con- 

fuſion, riſe out of the earth before them. 


Sxer. XIII. The black defi gn of Trnitivrocurs rejected 


unanimouſly by the people of Athens. AR1STIDES' S CON- 
 deſcenſi on to the people. 


() \HEMISTOCLES, who 5 the "ak | 
| of ſupplanting the Lacedzmonians, and of 
taking the government 'of Greece out of their hands, 
in order to put it into thoſe of the Athenians, kept his 
eye and his thoughts continually fixed upon that great 
project. And as he was not very nice or ſcrupulous 
in the choice of his meaſures, whatever tended towards 
the accompliſhing of the end he had 1n view, he looked 
upon, as juſt. and lawful. On a certain day then he 
declared in a full aſſembly of the people, that he had 
a very important deſign to propoſe, but that he could 
not communicate it to the people ; becauſe its ſucceſs 
required it ſhould be carried on with the greateſt 
ſecrecy : He therefore deſired they would appoint a 
| perſon, to whom he might explain himſelf upon the 
matter in queſtion. Ariflides was unanimouſly pitched 
upon by the whole aſſembly, who referred themſelves 
entirely to his opinion of the affair; ſo great a confi- 
dence had they both in his probity and prudence. 
Themiſtocles therefore having taken him aſide, told 
him, that the deſign he had conceived was to burn 
the fleet belonging to the reſt of the Grecian. ſtates, 
which then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by 
this means Athens would certainly become miſtreſs - 
a 


(=) Plut, in Themiſt, p. 121, 122. in Ariſt, p. 33% | 
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all Greece. Ariſtides hereupon returned to the aſſem- xXzaxES, 


bly, and only declared to them, that indeed nothing 
could be more advantageous to the commonwealth than 
Themiſtocles's project, but that at the ſame time nothing 
in the world could be more unjuſt. All the people 
. unanimouſly ordained, that Themiſtocles ſhould entirely 
deſiſt from his project. We ſee in this inſtance, that 
the title of Juſt was not given to Ariſtides even in his 
life-time without ſome foundation: A title, ſays Plu- 
tarch, infinitely ſuperior to all thoſe which conquerors 
purſue with ſo much ardour, and which in ſome mea- 
ture: approaches a man to the divinity. | 

I do not know whether all hiſtory can afford: us 
fact more worthy . of admiration than this. It is Ute 
a company of philoſophers (to whom it coſts nothing 
to eſtabliſh fine maxims and ſublime notions of mo- 
'rality in the ſchools) who determine on this occaſion, 
that the conſideration of profit and advantage ought 
never to prevail in preference to what is honeſt. and 
Juft. - It is an entire people, who are highly intereſted 
in the propoſal made to them, who are convinced that 
it is of the greateſt importance to the welfare of the 
ſtate, and who however reject it with unanimous con- 
ſent and without a moment's heſitation, and that for 
this only reaſon, that it is contrary to juſtice. ' How 
black and perfidious on the other hand was the deſign 
which Themiſtocles propoſed to them, of burning 
the fleet of their Grecian confederates, at a time of 
entire peace, ſolely to aggrandiſe the power of the 
_ Athenians! Had he an hundred times the merit aſcribed 
to him, this ſingle action would be ſufficient to ſully 
all his glory. For it is the heart, that is to ſay, in- 
tegrity and probity, that conſtitutes and diſtinguiſhes 
true merit. 

J am ſorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of 
things with great juſtneſs, does not ſeem, on this 
occaſion, to condemn Themiſtocles. After having 
ſpoken of the works he had effected in the Piræus, 
he goes on to the fact in queſtion, of which he ſays: 
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26 MISTOKY 404! THE; 
(o) Themiſtocles projected ſomething $T1LL GREATER, for 
the augmentation of their maritime power. 

(p) The Lacedzmonians having propoſed in the 
council of the Amphictyons, that all the cities which 


had not taken arms againſt Xerxes ſhould be excluded 


from that aſſembly. Themiſtocles, who apprehended, 
that if the Theſſalians, the Argives, and the Thebans, 
were excluded that council, the Spartans would by 
that means become maſters of the ſuffrages, and con- 
ſequently determine all affairs according to their plea- 


ſure ; Themiftocles, I ſay; made a ſpeech in behalf of 


the cities they were for excluding, and brought the 


_ deputies, that compoſed the aſſembly, over to his ſen- 


timents. He repreſented to them, that rhe greateft 


part of the cities, which had entered into the confede- 


racy, which were but one-and-thirty in the whole, 


were very ſmall. and inconſiderable ; that it would 


therefore be a very ſtrange, as well as a very dan- 


gerous proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of 


Greece of their votes and places in the grand aſſem- 


bly of the nation, and by that means ſuffer the auguſt 
council of the Amphictyons to fall under the direction 


and influence of two or three of the moſt powertul 


cities, which for the future would give law to all the 
reft; and would ſubvert and aboliſfi that equality of 
power, which was juſtly regarded as the baſis and foul 


of all republicks. Themiſtocles, by this plain and 


pen declaration of his opinion, drew upon himſelf the 


| hatred of the Lacedæmonians, who from that time be- 


came his profeſſed enemies. He had alſo incurred the 


diſpleaſure of the reſt of the allies, by his having ex- 


acted contributions from them in too rigorous and 


rapacious a manner. 


(3) When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, 
the people finding themſelves in a ſtate of peace and 


tranquillity, endeavoured by all forts of methods to 


get the government into their hands, and to make the 


Athenian ſtate entirely popular. This deſign of theirs, 


though 
(o) Maiths a. dete. (z) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 183. (e) Plut, in 


Ariſt. p. 332. 
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chough kept as ſecret as poſſible, did not eſcape the xX. 
vigilance and penetration of Ariſtides, who ſaw all the 
conſequences with which ſuch an innovation would be 
attended. But, as he conſidered on one hand, that the 
ople were entitled to ſome regard, on account of the 
valour they had ſhown in all the late battles they had 
gained; and on the other, that it would be no eaſy 
matter to curb and reſtrain a people who ftill in a 
manner had their arms in their hands, and who were 
grown more inſolent than ever from their victories; on 
theſe conſiderations, I ſay, he thought it proper to ob- 
ſerve meaſures with them, and to find out ſome medium 
to ſatisfy and appeaſe them. He therefore paſſed a 
decree, by which it was ordained that the government 
ſhould be common to all the citizens, and that the 
Archons, who were the chief magiſtates of the com- 
monwealth, and who uſed to be choſen only out of the 
richeſt of its members, {viz.) from among thoſe only, 
who received at leaſt five hundred medimni's of grain 
out of the product of their lands, ſhould for the future 
be elected indifferently out of all the Athenians without 
diſtinction. By thus giving up ſomething to the people, 
he prevented all diſſentions and commotions, which 


might have proved fatal, not only to the Athenian 
ſtate, but to all Greece. | 


— 
. 


2 


Sect XIV. The Lacedemonians loſe the chief command 
through the pride and arrogance of Pausanais. 


(r) 2 Grectans, encouraged by the happy ſuc- , M. 
I cefs which had every where attended their 3523. 
victorious arms, determined to ſend a flget to ſea, in Ant J. C. 
order to deliver ſuch of their allies, as were ſtill under 7” 
the yoke of the Perſians, out of their hands. Pauſa- | 
nias was the commander of the fleet for the Lacedæ- 
monians ; and Ariftides, and Cimon the ſon of Mil- 
riades, commanded for the Athenians. They firſt 
directed their courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they 
reſtored all the cities to their liberty: Then, ſteeri 
towards the Helleſpont, they attacked the city of By- 
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(r) Thucyd. 1, i. p. 63. 84. 86. 
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Traxze, Zantium, of which they made themſelves maſters, and 
took a vaſt number of priſoners, a great part of whom 
were of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable families of 
Perſia. C 1 
Pauſanias, who from this time conceived thoughts 
of betraying his country, judged it proper to make 
uſe of this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. 
To this end he cauſed a report to be ſpread among his 
troops, that the Perſian noblemen, whom he had com- 
mitted to the guard and care of one his officers, had 
made their eſcape by night, and were fled: Whereas 
he had ſet them at liberty himſelf, and ſent a letter by 
them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver the city 
of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on condition 
he would give him his daughter in marriage. The 
king did not fail to give him a favourable anſwer, and 
to ſend him very large ſums of money alſo, in order 
to win over as many of the Grecians, as he ſhould find 
diſpoſed to enter into his deſigns. The perſon he 
appointed to manage this intrigue with him was 
Artabazus; and to the end that he might have it in his 
power to tranſact the matter with the greater eaſe and 
ſecurity, he made him governor of all the ſea- coaſts of 
Aſia Minor. fo „„ 8 
(s) Pauſanias, who was already dazzled with the 
proſpect of his future greatneſs, began from this mo- 
ment to change his whole conduct and behaviour. 
The poor, modeſt, and frugal way of living at Sparta; 
their ſubjection to rigid and auſtere laws, which neither 
ſpared nor reſpected any man's perſon, but were alto- 
gether as inexorable and inflexible to the greateſt, as to 
thoſe of the meaneſt condition; all this, 1 ſay, became 
inſupportable to Pauſanias. He could not bear the 
thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his having 
been poſſeſſed of ſuch high commands and employ- 
ments, to return to a ſtate of equality, that con- 
founded him with the meaneſt of the citizens; and this 
was the cauſe of his entering into a treaty with the 
Barbarians. Having done this, he entirely laid me 
7 Fog Wit x 


(5) Plut. in Ariſt, p. 332, 333. 
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the manners and behaviour of his country; aſſumed XIX X. 
both the dreſs and ſtate of the Perſians, and imitated 
them in all their expenſive luxu ury and magnificence, 
He treated the allies with an inſufferable rudeneſs and 
inſolence ; never ſpoke to the officers but with me- 
naces and arrogance z required extraordinary and un- 
uſual honours to be paid him, and by his whole 
behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion odious to all 
the confederates. On the other hand, the courteous, - 
affable, and obliging deportment of Ariſtides and 
Cimon; an infinite remoteneſs from all imperious and 
haughty airs, which only tend to alienate people and 
multiply enemies; a gentle, kind, and beneficent diſ- 
poſition, which ſhowed itſelf in all their actions, and 
which ſerved to temper the authority of their com- 
mands, and to render it both eaſy and amiable; the 
Juſtice and humanity, conſpicuous in every thing they 
did; the great care they took to offend no perſon 
whatſoever, and to do kind offices and ſervices to all 
about them : All this, I fay, hurt Pauſanias exceed- 
ingly, by the contraſt of their oppoſite characters, 
and exceedingly increaſed the general diſcontent. Ar 
laſt this diſſatisfaction publickly broke out; and all 
the allies deſerted him, and put themſelves under the 
command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did 
Ariſtides, ſays Plutarch, by the prevalence of that 
humanity and gentleneſs, which he oppoſed to the ar- 
rogance and roughneſs of Pauſanias, and by inſpiring 
Cimon his colleague with the ſame ſentiments, inſen- 
fibly draw off the minds of the allies from the Lacedz- 
monians without their perceiving it, and at length 
deprived them of the command; not by open force, 
or by ſending out armies and fleets againſt them, and 
ſtill les by making uſe of any arts or perfidious prac- 
tices; but by the wiſdom and moderation of his conduct, 
and by rendering the government of the Athenians 
amiable, 
It muſt be confeſſed at the ſame time, that the 
Spartan people on this occaſion ſhowed a greatneſs of 
foul and a ſpirit of nen that can never be ſuf- 
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ficiently admired. For when they were ON 
that their commanders grew haughty and infolent from 
their too great authority, they willingly renounced 
the ſuperiority, which they had hitherto exerciſed 


over the reſt of the Geecians, and forbore ſendin; 


any more of their generals to command the Grecian 
armies ; chooſing rather, adds the hiſtorian, to have 
their citizens wiſe, modeſt, and ſubmiſſive to the diſci- 
pline and laws of the commonwealth, than to maintain 
their pre- eminence and ſuperiority over all the Grecian 


{tates. 


| Ser. Xv. Kane ſecret ae with the © 


A.M. 
3529. 
Ant. J. C. 
4173 · 


Perſians. His death. 


(t) PO N the repeated complaints the Spartan | 
commonwealth received on all hands againſt 
Pauſanias, they recalled him home to give an account 
of his conduct. But not having ſufficient evidence to 
convict him of his having carried on a correſpondence | 
with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him on this 
firſt tryal; after which he returned of his own private 
authority, and without the conſent and approbation of 
the republick, to the city of Byzantium, from whence 


he continued to carry on his ſecret practices with Ar- 


tabazus. But, as he was ſtill guilty of many violent 
and unjuſt proceedings, whilſt he reſided there, the 
Athenians obliged him to leave the place; from whence 
he retired to Colonæ, a ſmall city of Troas. There 
he received an order from the Ephori to return to 
Sparta, on pain of being declared, in caſe of dif- 
obedience, a publick enemy and traitor to his country. 
He complied with the ſummons and went home, hoping 
he ſhould till be able to bring himſelf off by dint of 
money. On his arrival he was committed to priſon, 
and was ſoon afterwards brought again upon his tryal 
before the judges. The charge brought againſt him 
was ſupported by many ſuſpicious circumſtances and 


ſtrong 1 Several of his own ſlaves con- 


feſſed 
(t) Thueyd. EL + pe. 86, & 89. Diod. I. xi. p. 3 Cor. Nep. 


in Pauſan. 
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feſſed. thar he had Ferne to give them their liberty, x 
in caſe they would enter into his deſigns, and ſerve 
him with fidelity and zeal in the execution of his pro- 
jeRs. Bor, as it was the cuſtom for the Ephori never 
to pronounce” ſenrence of death againſt a Spartan, 
without à falt and direct proof of the &timie laid to 
his charge, they looked uport the evidence againſt him 
as inſufficient; and the more fo, as he way of the royal 
family, and was actually inveſted with the, adminiſtra- 
tion of the regal office j for Pauſanias exerciſed the 
function of king, as being the guardian and neareſt 
relation to Phſtarchus, ' the ſon of Leonidas, who wa? 
then in his minority. He was therefore acquitred a 
eee een ee ü, 8 
Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of 
clear and plain evidence againſt the offender, à certain 
flave, Who was called the Argilian, came to them; 
und brought them a letter; written by Pauſanias himſel 
to the king of Perſia, which the ſlave was to have car- 
fied and delivered to Artabazus. It muſt be obſerved 
by the way, that this Perfian governor and Pauſanlas 
had agrerd together, immediately to put to death all 
the couriers they mutually ſent to one ahother, as 
ſoon as their parkets or meſſages were delivered, that 
there might be no poſſibility left of tracing out or 
diſcoveting their correſpondence. The Argilian, who 
ſaw none of his fellow-ſervants, that were ſent expreſ- 
ſes, return back again, had ſome ſuſpicion; and when 
it came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was. 
entruſted with, in which Artabazus was really deſired 
to kill him purſuant to their agreement. This was 
the lerret the ſlave put into the hands of the Ephori; 
who ftill thought even this proof inſufficient in th& 
eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured to corobot. 
rate it by the teſtimony of Pauſanias himſelf. The 
flave, in concert with them, withdrew to the temple 
of Neptune in Tenaros, as to a ſecure aſylum. TWO 
ſmall cloſets were purpoſely made there, in which thie 
Ephori and ſome Spartans hid themſelves. The inſtant 
Pauſanias was informed that the Argilian had fled to 
Vol. II. Mm | this 


Miso, e THS 
Xzaxxs. this temple, he haſtened thither, to enquire the reaſon. 
I The ſlave confeſſed that he had opened the letter; and 
that finding by the contents of it he was to be put to 
death, he had fled to that temple to ſave his life. As 
Pauſanias could not deny the fact, he made the beſt 
excuſe he could; promiſed the ſlave a great reward; 
obliged him to promiſe not to mention what had paſſed 
between them to any perſon whatſoever. Pauſanias 
then left him. r 6 
Pauſanias's guilt was now but too evident. The 
moment he was returned to the city, the Ephori were 
reſolved to ſeiſe him. From the aſpect of one of 
thoſe magiſtrates, he plainly perceived that ſome evil 
deſign was hatching againſt him, and therefore he 
ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to the temple of Pallas, 
called Chalcieocos, near that place, and got into it 
before the purſuers could overtake him. The en- 
trance was immediately ſtopped up with great ſtones; 
and hiſtory informs us, that the criminal's mother ſet 
the firſt example on that occaſion. They now tore off 
the roof of the chapel ; But as the Ephori did not 
dare to take him out of it by force, becauſe this would 
have been a violation of that ſacred aſylum, they re- 
ſolved to leave him expoſed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and accordingly he was ſtarved to death. His 
corpſe was buried not far from that place: But the 
oracle of Delphi, whom they conſulted ſoon after, 
declared, that to appeaſe the anger of the goddeſs, 
who was juſtly offended on account of the violation of 
Rev ehe two ſtatues muſt be ſet up there in honour 
of Paulanias, which was done accordin gl. 
Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and in- 
conſiderate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiments 
of probity, honour, love of his country, zeal for li- 
berty, and of hatred and averſion for the Barbarians : 
Sentiments which, in ſome meaſure, were inherent in 
all the Greeks, and particularly in the Lacedzmo- 


nians. : 


| SECT. 
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beer. XVI. Thema being purſu by the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians, as an accomplice in 


Paus AN 1As's ONTO 5 ee 85 e fo king 
 ADMETUS. | 1 5a 


being an accomplice of Pauſanias. He was 


then in exile; A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a 


ſtrong deſire to command arbitrarily over the citizens, 
had made him very odious to them. He had built, 
very near his houſe, a temple in honour - of Diana, 
under this title To Diana; goddeſs of good counfel , as 
Hinting'to the Athenians, that he had given good coun- 


ſel to their city and to all Greece; and he alfo had 


placed his ſtatue in it which was ſtanding 3 in Plutarch's 
time. It appeared, ſays he, from this ſtatue, that his 
phyſiognomy was as heroick as his valour. Finding 
chat men liſtened with . pleaſure to all the calumnies 
His enemies ſpread againſt him, to ſilence them, he 
'was for ever expatiating, in all publick aſſemblies, oh 
'the ſervices he had done his country. As they were 
at laſt tired with hearing him repeat this fo often, 
How! ſays he to them, are you weary of having good 
offices frequently done you by the ſame perſons? He did 
not conſider, that putting them ſo often in mind“ of 


his ſervices, was in a manner reproaching them with 


their having forgot them, which was not very obliging; 
and he ſeemed not to know, that the ſureſt way to ac- 
quite applauſe, is to leave the beſtowing of it to others, 
and to reſolve to do ſuch things only as are praiſe- 
worthy; and that a frequent repetition of one's own 
virtue and exalted actions, is ſo far from appeaſing 
envy, that 1t only enflames it. 

() Themiſtocles, after having been baniſhed from 

Athens by the oftratiſm, withdrew to Argos. He 
Was there. when Pauſanias was proſecuted as à tray- 
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IHEMISTOCLEs was alſo. charged With Xcazzi, 


a 


e who had conſpired againſt his country. He had 


Many.” We 
| ' Thucyd: J. i k 29, =, Plut. in Themiſt. e. i! exxiv. 
_ Nep. in Themiſt. c. viii. () Plut. in Themiſt. p. 112. 


Hoc moleſtum eſt. Nam il. bratio eſt immemoris beneficit. 


bee dommemoratio quaſh Tee” Terent. in Mur. } 
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enterpriſe to take effect. 
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at firſt concealed his machinations from Themiſtocles, 


though he was one of his beſt friends; but as ſoon as 


he was expelled his country, and highly reſented that 


injury, he diſcloſed his projects to him and preſſed 


him to join in them. To induce his compliance, he 


ſhowed him the letters which the king of Perſia wrote 


to him; and endeavoured to animate him againſt the 
Athenians, by painting their injuſtice and ingratitude 


in the ſtrongeſt colours. However, Themiſtocles re- 
jected with indignation the propoſals of Pauſanias, 
and refuſed peremptorily to engage in any manner in 


his ſchemes: But then he concealed- what had paſſed 


between them, and did not diſcover the enterpriſe he 
had formed ; whether it was that he imagined Pauſa- 
nias would renounce it of himſelf, or was perſuaded 
that it would be diſcovered ſome other way; it not 
being poſſible for ſo dangerous and ill-concerted an 


I 4 
4 


After Pauſanias's death, ſeveral letters and other 


| things were found among his papers, which raiſed a 
violent ſuſpicion of Themiſtocles. The Lacedemo- 


nians ſent deputies to Athens to accuſe and have ſen- 


tence of death paſſed upon him; and ſuch of the ci- 


tizens who. envied him, joined theſe accuſers. Ari- 
ſtides had now a fair opportunity of revenging him- 


ſelf on his rival, for the injurious treatment he had 
received from him had his ſoul been capable of ſo 
cruel a ſatisfaction. But he refuſed abſolutely to join 


in ſo horrid a combination; as little inclined to de- 


light in the misfortunes of his adverſary, as he had be- 


fore been to regret his ſucceſſes. Themiſtocles an- 
ſwered by letters all the calumnies with which he was 


charged; and repreſented to the Athenians, that as 
he had ever been fond of ruling, and his temper be- 


ing ſuch as would not ſuffer him, to be lorded over by 
others, it was highly improbable that he ſhould have 
a defign to deliver up. himſelf, and all Greece, to ene- 
mies and Barbarians, 


In the mean time the people, too ſtrongly wrought 


upon by his accuſers, tent ſome perſons to ſeiſe him, 


that 
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that he might be tried by the council of Greece Xzzxzs. 
Themiſtocles, having timely notice of it went into 
the iſland of Corcyra, to whoſe inhabitants he former- ls 
ly had done fome ſervice: However, not thinking 9 
himſelf ſafe there, he fled to Epirus; and finding 1 
himſelf ſtill purſued by the Athenians and Lacede- 1 
monians, out of deſpair he made a very dangerous 1 
choice, which was, to fly to Admetus king of Mo- N 
zoſſus for refuge. This prince, having formerly de- | 
fired the aid of the Athenians, and being refuſed with | 
ignominy by Themiſtocles, who at that time preſided | 
in the government, had retained the deepeſt reſent- i 
ment on. that account, and declared, that he would 
take the firſt opportunity to revenge himſelf. Bur 
 Themiſtocles, imagining that in the unhappy ſituation 
of his affairs, the recent envy of his fellow-citizens 
was more to be feared than the ancient grudge of that 
king, was reſolved to run - the hazard of it. Being 
come into the palace of that monarch, upon being in- 
formed that he was abſent, he addreſſed himſelf to ji 
the 2 who received him very graciouſly, and in- j 
ſtructed him in the manner it was proper to make his N 
requeſt. Admetus being returned, Themiſtocles takes 
the king's ſon in his arms, ſeats himſelf on his hearth 
amidſt his houſehold gods, and there telling him who 
he was, and the cauſe why he fled to him for refuge, 
he implores his clemency, owns that his life is in his 
hand, intreats him to forget the paſt; and repreſents 
to him, that no action can be more worthy a great 
king than to exerciſe clemency. Admetus ſurpriſed 
and moved with compaſſion in ſeeing at his feet, in ſo 
humble a poſture, the greateſt man of all Greece, and 
the conqueror of all Aſia, raiſed him immediately 
from the ground. and promiſed to protect him againſt 
all his enemies. Accordingly, when the Athenians 
and Lacedæmonians came to demand him, he refuſed 
abſolutely to deliver up a perſon who had made his 
palace his aſylum, in the firm perſuaſion that it would 
be ſacred and inviolable. | e 
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Whilſt he was at the court of this prince, one of 
his friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children from Athens, and to ſend them to him; 
for which that perſon was ſome time after ſeiſed and 
condemned to die. With regard to Themiſtocles's 
effects, his friends ſecured the greateſt part of them 


for him, Which they afterwards found opportunity ta 


this illuſtrious exile for ſome time in the court of king 


remit him; but all that could be diſcovered, which 
amounted to an hundred“ talents, was carried to the 
publick treaſury. When he entered upon the admi- 
niſtration, he was not worth three talents. I ſhall leave 


Admetus, to reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
Sect. XVII. ArisTIDes's diſintereſted adminiſtration 
of the publick treaſure, Hie death and eulogium, 


(5) 1 Have before obſerved, that the command of 
Sh Greece had paſſed from Sparta ro the Atheni- 


ans. Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had 


indeed contributed ſome ſums of money towards car- 
Tying on the expence of the war againſt the Barbart- 


ans; but this repartition or diviſion had always occa- 


fioned great feuds, becauſe it was not made in a uſt or 
equa] proportion. It was thought proper, under this 
new government, to lodge in the iſland of Delos the 
common treaſure of Greece; to fix new regulati- 
ons with regard to the publick monies; and to lay 
ſuch a tax as might be regulated according to the re- 
venue of-each city and ſtate; in order that the ex- 
pences being equally borne by the ſeveral individuals 
who compoled the body of the allies, no one might 
have reaſon to murmur. The bulineſs was, ta find a 


perſon of ſo honeſt and incorrupt 2 mind, as to diſ- 


charge faithfully an employment of ſo delicate and 


dangerous a kind, the due adminiſtration of which ſo 


nearly concerned the publick welfare. All the allies 
caſt their eyes on Ariſtides; accordingly they inveſted 
him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax 
| | is 55+ 50% 
(6) Plut. in Arift. p. 333, 334. Diod. I. xi. p. 36. 

e eundred thouſand crowns French aluul 22,500. flerling. 
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6n each of them, relying entirely on his wiſdom and xai 


juſtice. | 5 oo 
The citizens had no cauſe to repent their choice. 
* He preſided over the treaſury with rhe fidelity and 
diſintereſtedneſs of a man who looks upon it as a 
capital crime to embezzle the ſmalleſt portion of ano- 
ther's poſſeſſions; with the care and activity of a 
father of a family, in the management of his own 
eſtate z and with the caution and integrity of a per- 


ſon who conſiders the publick monies as ſacred. In 


fine, he ſucceeded in what is equally difficult and ex- 
traordinary, vix. to acquire the love of all in an office, 
in which he that eſcapes the publick odium gains 
a great point. Such is the glorious character which 
Seneca gives of a perſon charged with an employment 
of almoſt the ſame kind, and the nobleſt culogium that 
can be given ſuch as adminiſter publick revenues. It 
is the exact picture of Ariſtides. He diſcovered fo 


much probity and wiſdom in the exerciſe of this office, 


that no man complained; and thoſe times were con- 
ſidered ever after as the golden age, that is, the pe- 
riod in which Greece had attained its higheſt pitch of 
virtue and happineſs, And indeed the tax which he 


had fixed, in the whole, to four hundred and ſixty + 


talents, was raiſed by Pericles to ſix hundred, and 
Toon after to thirteen hundred talents: It was not that 
the expences of the war were increaſed, but the trea- 
ſure was employed to very uſeleſs purpoſes in manual 
diſtributions to the Athenians, in ſolemnizing of games 
and feſtivals, in building of temples and publick edi- 
fices; not to mention, that the hands of thoſe who 
ſupefintended the treaſury, were not always clean and 
uncorrupt as thoſe of Ariſtides. This wife and egqui- 


table conduct ſecured him, to lateſt poſterity, the glo- 


rious ſurname of the Juſt. ; 
M m 4 . Never- 


* Tu quidem orbis terrarum vitare difficile eſt. Senec. ib. de 
rationes adminiſtras; tam abſti- Brew. Vit. cap. xviii. 
nenter quam alienas, tam dili- + The talent is wworth a thouſand 
genter quam tuas, tam religios® French crowns ;- or, about 225b 
quam publicas. In officio amo- fteriing. 3 ; 
ren conlequeris, in quo odium 
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Ki.. Nevertheleſs Plutarch relates an action of Ariſtides, 
which ſhows that the Greeks (the fame may be ſaid 
of the Romans) had a very narrow. and imperfect 
1dea of Juſtice. They confined the exerciſe of it ta 
the interior, as it were, of civil fociety ; and acknow- 
ledged that the individuals were bound to obſerve 
ftrily its ſeveral maxims: But with regard to their 
country, to the republick (their great 1dol to which 
they reduced every thing) they thought in a quite dif- 
ferent manner, and imagined themſelves effentially 
obliged to ſacrifice to it, not only their lives and poſ- 
ſeſſions, but even their religion and the moſt ſacred. 
engagements, in oppoſition to, and contempt of, the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, This will appear evidently in 
what follows. J ! 
(i.) After the regulation had been made in reſpe&t 
to the tributes of which I have juſt ſpoken, Ariſtides, 
having ſertled the ſeveral articles of the alliance, made 
the confederates take an oath to obſerve them 
punctually, and he himſelf. ſwore in the name of the 
Athenians: and in denouncing the curſes which always 
accompanied the oaths, he thre into the ſea, purſuant 
to the Uſual cuſtom, large bars of red-hot iron But 
the ill ſtate of the Athenian affairs forcing them af- 
terwards to infringe ſome of thoſe articles, and to go; 
vern a little more arbitrarily, he intreated them to 
vent thoſe curſes on him, and diſcharge themſelves 
thereby of the - puniſhment due to ſuch as had for- 
_ ſworn themſelves, and who had been reduced to it by 
the unhappy ſituation of their affairs. Theophraſtus 
tells us, that in general ( theſe words are borrowed 
from Plutarch) Ariſtides, who executed all matters 
relating to himſelf or the publick with the moſt im- 
partial and rigorous juſtice, uſed to act, in his admi- 
niſtration, ſeveral things, according as the exigency. 
of affairs, and the welfare of his country, might re- 
quire; it being his opinion, that a government, in 
order to ſupport itſelf, is, on ſome occaſions, obliged 
to have recourſe to injuſtice, of which he 4e the 
rt 7» ©: 5.Þ 4; Do 


00 Flut. in Ang. p. 333, 334+ | 
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following example. One day as the Athenians were xz | 
debating in their council, about bringing to their city, | 
in oppoſition to the articles of the treaty, the common 
trealures of Greece which were depolited in Delos: 

The Samians having opened the debate; when it was 
Ariſtides's turn to ſpeak, he ſaid, that the diſlodgin 
of the treaſure was an unjuſt action, but uſeful, — 
made this apinion take place. The incident ſhows that 
the pretended wiſdom of the heathens was overſpread 
with great obſcurity and error. | . 


It was ſcarce poſſible to have a greater contempt for 
riches than Ariſtides had. Themiſtocles, who was 
not pleaſed with the encomiums beſtowed on other 
men, hearing Ariftides applauded for the noble diſin- 
tereſtedneſs with which he adminiſtered the publick 


treaſures, did but laugh at it; and ſaid, that the 


c 2 beſtpwed upon him for it ſhowed no greater 
erit ar virtue than that of a ſtrong cheſt, which 
faithfully preſerves all the monies that are ſnut up in 
it, without retaining any. This low ſneer was by way 1 
of revenge for a ſtroke of raillery that had ſtung him f 
to the quick. Themiſtocles ſaying that, in his opi- 1 
nion, the greateſt talent a general could poſſeis was = 
to be able to foreſee the deſigns of an enemy: © This _ 
talent,“ replied Ariftides, © is neceſſary ; but there = 
js another no leſs noble and worthy a general, that is 
* to have clean hands, and a foul ſuperior to venality 
and views of intereſt.” Ariſtides might very juſtly 
anſwer Themiſtocles in this manner, ſince he was really 
very poor, though he had poſſeſſed the higheſt em- 
ployments in the ſtate. He ſeemed to have an innate 
— for poverty; and, ſo far from being aſhamed of it, 
he thought it reflected as much glory on him as all 
the trophies and victories he had won. Hiſtory gives 
us a ſhining inſtance of this. 


4 


* 


Callias, who was a near relation of Ariſtides, and 
the moſt wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to ap- 
pear before the judges. The accuſer, laying very lit - 
tle ſtreſs on the cauſe itſelf, reproached him eſpecially 
Vith permitting Ariſtides, his wife and to 
| | Jn | ive 
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live in poverty. at a time when he himſelf wallowed 


in riches. Callias perceiving that theſe reproaches 


made a ſtrong impreſſion on the judges, he ſummoned 
Ariſtides to declare before them, whether he had not 


often preſſed him to accept of large ſums of money; 


and whether he had not obſtinately refuſed to accept 
of his offer, with ſaying, That he had more reaſon to 


| boaſt of his poverty than Callias of his riches : That 


many perſons were to be found who had made a good 
uſe of their wealth, but that there were few who bore 
their poverty with magnanimity, and even joy; and 
that none had cauſe to bluſh at their abject condition, 
but ſuch as had reduced themſelves to it by their idle- 
neſs, their intemperance, their profuſion, or diſſolute 
conduct. (&) Ariſtides declared, that his kinſman 


had told nothing but the truth; and added, that a man 


whoſe frame of mind is ſuch, as to ſuppreſs a deſire 
of ſuperfluous things, and who confines the wants of 
life within the narroweſt limits; beſides its freeing him 
from a thouſand importunate cares, and leaving him 


ſo much maſter of his time, as to devote it entirely to 


the publick ; it alſo approaches him, in fome meaſure, 
to the deity, who is wholly void of cares or. wants. 


There was no man in the aſſembly, but, at his leaving 


it, would have choſen to be Ariſtides, though ſo poor, 


rather than Callias with all his riches. | 


Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious 
teſtimony of Ariſtides's virtue, for which he looks 
upon him as infinitely ſuperior to all the illuſtrious 


men his contemporaries. . Themiſtocles, Cimon, and 


Pericles, (ſays he) filled indeed their city with ſplendid 
edifices, with porticos, ſtatues, rich ornaments, and 


other vain ſuperfluities of that kind; but Ariſtides 
did all thaw lay in his power to enrich every part of it 


with virtue: Now, to raiſe a city to true happineſs, it 


muſt be made virtuous, not ric. 2 110 
Plutarch takes notice of another circumſtance in 
Ariftides's life, which, though of the ſimpleſt kind, 


reflects the greateſt honour on him, and may ſerve as 


+ _ 155 
_ (+) Plut. in compar, Ariſt. & Caton. p, 255+ | 
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an excellent leſſon. It is in the beautiful (J) treatiſe; xz. 
in which he enquites, whether it is proper for old men 
to concern themſelves with affairs of government; and 
where he points out admirably well, the various ſer- 
vices they may do the ſtate, even in an advanced age. 
We are not to fancy, ſays he, that all publick ſervices 
require great motion and hurry, ſuch as to harangue 
the people, to preſide in the government, or to head 
armies: An old man, whoſe mind is informed with p 
wiſdom, may, without going abroad, exerciſe a kind 
of magiſtracy-in it, which though ſecret and obſcure, | 
is not therefore the leſs important; and that is, in 
training up youth by good counſel, teaching them the 1 
various ſprings of policy, and how to act in publick 
affairs. Ariſtides, adds Plutarch, was not always in 
office, but was always uſeful to it. His houſe was a 
publick ſchool of virtue, wiſdom, and policy. It was 
open to all young Athenians, who were lovers of vir- 
tue, and theſe uſed to conſult him as an oracle. He 
gave them the kindeſt reception, heard them with pa- 1 
tience, inſtructed them with familiarity; and endea- g 
voured, above all things, to animate their courage, and | 
inſpire them with confidence. It is obſerved particu- 
Jarly that Cimon, afterwards ſo famous, was obliged to 
him for this important ſervice. | — 
Plutarch“ divided the life of ſtateſmen into three 
ages. In the firſt, he would have them learn the prin- 
ciples of government; in the ſecond, reduce them to 
practice; and in the third, inſtruct others. 5 
(m) Hiſtory does not mention the exact time when, 
nor place where, Ariſtides died; but then it pays a glo- 
rious teſtimony to his memory, when it aſſures us, that 
this great man, who had poſſeſſed the higheſt employ- 
ments in the republick, and had the abſolute diſpoſal 
ol its treaſures, died poor, and did not leave money 5 
enough to defray the expences of his funeral; ſo _ — 
the ; 


1 
13 


(Pag. 795, 77. (e) Plut. in Ariſt. p. 334, 335. 


* He applies on this occafion the of noviciate; the next ten years they 

cufiom uſed in Rome, where the Veſ- employed in the exerciſe of their func- 

_ rals ſpent the firft ten years in learn- tions, and the laſt ten in infirugting 
jug their office, and this was a kind the yourg novices in them. 
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Xxaxzs. the government was 'obliged ro bear the charge of itz 
and to maintain his family. His daughters were mar- 
ried, and Lyſimachus his ſon was ſubſiſted at the ex- 
pence of the Pyrtaneum; which alſo gave the daugh- 
ter of the latter, after his death, the penſion with 
which thoſe were honoured who had been victorious at 
the Olympick games, (a) Plutarch relates on this oc- 
caſion, the liberality of the Athenians, in favour of the 
poſterity of Ariſtogiton their deliverer, who was fallen 
to decay; and he adds, that even in his time (almoſt 
ſix hundred years after) the ſame goodneſs and libera- 
lity ſtill ſubſiſted: It was glorious for the city to have 
preſerved, for ſo many centuries, its generoſity and gra- 
titude; and a ſtrong motive to animate individuals, 
who were aſſured that their children would enjoy the 
rewards which death might prevent them from receiv- 
ing! It was delightful to ſee the remate poſterity of 
the defenders and deliverers of the commonwealth, 
who had inherited nothing from their anceſtors but the 
glory of their actions, maintained for ſo many ages at 
the expence of the publick, in conſideration of the 
ſervices their families had rendered, They lived in 
this manner with much more honour, and called up 
the rememberance of their anceſtors with much greater 
ſplendor, than a multitude of citizens, -whoſe fathers 
had been ſtudious only of leaving them great eſtates, 
which generally do not long ſurvive thoſe who raiſed 
them, and often leave their poſterity nothing but the 
odious rememberance of the injuſtice and oppreſſion 
by which they were acquired. 

The greateſt honour which the ancients have done 
Ariſtides, is in beſtowing on him the glorious title of 
the Juſt. He gained it, not by one particular action, 
but by the whole tenor of his conduct and actions. 
Plutarch makes a reflexion on this occaſion, which 
being very remarkable, I think it incumbent on me 
A oA | 5 
(o) Among the ſeveral virtues of Ariſtides, ſays 
this judicious author, that for which he was moſt re- 

* ED |  _nowned, 
(o) Plut. in vit. Arift. p. 321, $24» 


() See Page 340 of this Vol. 
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nowned, was his juſtice ; becauſe this virtue is of moſt x 
general uſe; its benefits extending to a greater num- 

der of perſons; as it is the foundation, and in a man- 

ner the ſoul of every publick office and employment. 

Hence it was that Ariſtides, though in low circum- 
ſtances, and of mean extraction, merited the title of 

Fuſt ;,. a title, ſays Plutarch, truely royal, or rather 

truely divine; but one of which princes are ſeldom 
ambitious, becauſe generally ignorant of its beauty 

and excellency. They chooſe rather to be called (p) the 
conquerors of cities, and the thunderbolts of war; 

and ſometimes even eagles and lions, preferring the 
vain honour of pompous titles, which convey no other 
idea but violence and ſlaughter, to the ſolid glory of | 
thoſe expreſſive of goodneſs and virtue. They. do nor 
know, continues Plutarch, that of the three chief at- 
tributes of the Deity, of whom kings boaſt themſelves 
the image, I mean immortality, power, and juſtice; 
that of theſe three attributes, TUE the firſt of which | 
excites our admiration and deſire, the ſecond fills us | 
with dread and terrof, and the third inſpires us with 
love and reſpect; this laſt only is truely. and perſogally 
communicated to man, and is the only one that can con- 

duct him to the other two, it being impoſſible for man 
rn truely immortal and powerful, but by being 


Before I reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory it may A. M. 
not be improper to obſerve, that it was about this pe- ,353*- 
riod the fame of the Greeks, ſtill more renowned for pore 
the wiſdom of their-polity than the glory of their vic- 

taries, induced the Romans to have recourſe to their 
lights and knowledge. Rome, formed under: kings, 
was in want of ſuch laws, as were neceſſary for the 

good government of a commonwealth, * For this 


Sd pPutpoſe 
3 (v) Poliorcetes, Cerauni Nicanores. 
* Miſh legati Athenas, juſſique qui nunc quoque in hoc immenſo 


in clitas leges Solonis deſcribere, 
& aliarum Græciæ civitatum in- 
ſtituta, mores, juraque noſcere. 
Decem tabularum leges perlatæ 
ſunt (quibus adjectæ poſtæa duæ) 


aliarum ſuper alias privatarum le- 
gum cumulo, fons omnis publici 
privatique eſt juris. Liv. l. ii. 
1. 31, & 34 | 


xine, purpoſe the Romans ſent deputies to copy the laws of 
the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, whicli 
were ſtill better adapted to the popular government 
that had been eſtabliſned after the expulſion of the 
kings. On this model, the ten magiſtrates, called 
Decemviri, and who were inveſted with abſolute autho- 


473. terwards, at length diſcouraged him. Renouncing all 
thoughts of war and conqueſt, he abandoned himſelf 
entirely to luxury and eaſe, and was ſtudious of nothing 
but his pleaſures. * Artabanus, a native of Hyrca- 
nia, captain of his guards, and who had long been one 
of his chief favourites, found that this diſſolute conduct 
- had drawn upon him the contempt of his ſubjects. He 
therefore itnagined that this would be a favourable op- 
portunity to conſpire againſt his ſovereign; and his 
ambition was fo vaſt, that he flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of ſucceeding him in the throne (7). It is very 
likely, that he was excited to the commiſſion of this 
crime, from another motive. Xerxes had commanded 
him to murther Darius, his eldeſt ſon, but for what 
cauſe hiſtory is ſilent. As this order had been given 
at a banquet, and when the company was heated with 
Wine, he did not doubt but that Xerxes would forget 
it, and therefore was not in haſte to obey it: How- 
ever, he was miſtaken, for the king complained upon 
that account, which made Artabanus dread his reſent- 
ment, and therefore he reſolved to prevent him. Ae- 
cordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the 
eunuchs of the palace, and great chamberlain, to en- 
gage in his conſpiracy; and by his means entered the 
08 = chamber 
(g) Ctef. c. ii. Diod. . xi. p. 52. Juſtin, I. ili. c. 1. | (r) Ariſt. 
olit, I. v. c. 10. p. 404. ; . Fly 5 

* This aua net the Antabanus uncle te Xerxes. 
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fleep. He then went immediately to Artaxerxes, the 
third ſon of Xerxes. He ipforoned him of the mur- 
ther, charging Darius, his eldeſt brother, with it; as if 
impatience. to aſcend the throne had prompted him to 
that execrable deed. He added, that to ſecure the 
crown to himſelf, he was reſolved to murther him alſo, 
for which reaſon it would he abſolutely neceſſary for 
him to keep upon his guard. Theſe words having made 
ſuch an impreſſion on Artaxerxes (a youth) as Arta- 
banus deſired, he went immediately into his brother's 
apartment, where, being aſſiſted by Artabanus and his 
guards, he murthered him. Hyſtaſpes, Xerxes's ſe- 
cond ſon, was next heir to the crown after Darius; 
but as he was then in Bactriana, of which he was go- 
vernor, Artabanus ſeated Artaxerxes on the throne, 
but did not deſign to ſuffer him to enjoy it longer than 
he had formed a faction ſtrong. enough to drive him 
fromfit, and aſcend it himſelf, His great authority 


had gained him a multitude of creatures; beſides this, 
he had ſeven. ſons, who were of a very tall ſtature, 


handſome, ſtrong, courageous, and. raiſed to the higheſt, 
employments in the empire. The aid he hoped to 
receive from them was the chief motive of his raiſing 
his views ſo high. But, whilſt he was attempting to; 
complete his deſign, Artaxerxes being e of 


this plot by Megabyzus, who had married one of his 


ſiſters, he ;endeavoured to anticipate. him, and killed 


him before he had an opportunity of putting his. trea- 


ſon in execution. His death eſtabliſhed this prince in 
the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 1 


Py as * 1 


Thus we have ſeen the end of Xerxes, who was one 


of the moſt powerful princes that ever lived. It would, 


be needleſs for me to anticipate the reader, with reſpect 
to the judgement he ought to form of him. We ſee 
him ſurrounded with whatever is greateſt and moſt au- 
guſt in the opinion of mankind; The moſt extenſive 
empire at that time in the world; immenſe treaſures, 
and an incredible number of land as well as ſea-forces. 
But all theſe things are round him, not in him, = 
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kr add no luſtre to his natural qualities: For, by «blind: | 


neſs too common to princes and great men; born in 
the midſt of all terreſtrial bleffings; heir to boundleſs. 
power, and a luſtre: that had coſt him nothing; he had 
accuſtomed himſelf to judge of his own talents and per. 
ſonal merit, from the exterior of his exalted ſtation 
and rank. He diſregards the wiſe counſels of Arras. 
banus, his uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone had 
eourage enough to ſpeak truth to him; and he aban- 
dens himſelf to courtiers, the adorers of his fortune; 
whoſe whole ſtudy it was to ſooth his paſſions. He 
| Proportions, and pretends to regulatethe ſuccefs of his 
enterpriſes, - by the extent of his power. The ſlaviſſi 
ſubmiſſion of ſo many nations no longer ſoothes his 
ambition; and little affected with too eaſy an obe- 
dience, he takes pleaſure in exerciſing his power over 
the elements, in cutting his way. through mountains, 
and making them navigable ;. in chaſtifing, the ſea for 
having broken down his bridge, and in fooliſhly at- 
tempting to ſhackle the waves, by throwing® chains 
into them. Big-ſwoln with a childiſtt vaſfiry and a ri- 
diculous pride, he looks upon himſelf as the arbiter 
of nature: He imagines, that not a nation in the world 
will dare to wait his arrival; and fondly and preſump- 
tuouſly relies on the millions of men and ſhips which 
be drags after him. But when; after the battle of 
Salamin, he beholds the ſad ruins, the ſhameful re: 
mains of his numberleſs troops ſcattered over all 
Greece“; he then is ſenſible of the wide difference be- 
tween an army and a crowd of men. In a word, to form 
a right judgement of Xerxes, we need but contraſt him 
with a citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, Themiſtocles; 
or Ariſtides. In the latter we find all the good ſenſe; 
prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatneſs of ſou! ; 
in the former we ſee nothing but vanity, pride, obſti- 
nacy; the meaneſt and moſt groveling ſentiments, and 
ſometimes the moſt horrid barbarity. 


* Stratuſque per totam paſſim tum ab exercitu turba diſtatet; 
Græciam Xerxes intellixit, quan- Senec, de Benef. l. vi. c. 32. 
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